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JEAN PAUL P^IEDRICH RICHTERJ 

[1830.] 

It is some six years since the name ^ Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter’ ws first printed with English types; and some 
six-and-forty since it has stood emblazoned and illuminated 
on all true literary Indicators among the Germans; a fact 
wliieh if wo consider the history of many a Kotzebui^ and 
Cha-ccauDriand, within that ]3eriod, may confii-in the old doc¬ 
trine, that the best celebrity does not always spread the 
fastest; but rather, quite contrarhvise, that as blown blad¬ 
ders are far more easily carried than metallic masses, though 
gold ones, of equal bulk, so the Playwright, Poetaster, 
Philosophe, will often pass triumphantly beyond seas, while 
the Poet and Philosopher abide quietly at home. Such is 
the order of Natoe: a Spui*zheim flies from Vienna to Paris 
and London within the year; a Kant, slowly advancing, may 
perhaps reach us fi*om Konigsberg within the centmy: 
Newton, merely to cross the narrow Channel, required fifty 
years; Shakspeare, again, three times as many. It is true, 
there are examples of an opposite sort; now and then, by 
some rare chance, a Goethe, a Cervantes, will occur in litera¬ 
ture, and Kings may laugh over Don Quixote while it is yet 
unfinished, and scenes fi’om WeTtev be painted on Chinese 

^ Fobbiok Beview, No. 9 .—aus Jean Pauls Leben (Biography of Joan 
Paxil). Istes, 2te3, 3tes Bandchen. Breslau, 1826, ’27, ’28, 
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tea-cups while the author is still a stripling. These, how¬ 
ever, are not the rule, but the exceptions; nay, rightly in¬ 
terpreted, the exceptions which confirm it. In general, that 
sudden tumultuous popularity comes more fi:om partial deli¬ 
rium on both sides than from clear insight; and is of evil 
omen to all concerned *with it. How many loud Bacchus- 
festivals of this sort have we seen prove to be pseudo-Bac¬ 
chanalia, and end in directly the inverse of Orgies! Drawn 
by his team of lions, the jolly god advances as a real god, 
with all his thyrsi, cymbals, phallophori and Maenadic 
women; the air, the earth is giddy with their clangour, 
their Evohes: but, alas, in a little while, the lion-team 
shows long ears, and becomes too clearly an ass-team in 
lion-skins; the Maenads wheel round in amazement; and 
then the jolly god, dragged from his chariot, is trodden into 
the kennels as a drunk mortal. 

That no such apotheosis was appointed for Eichter in 
his own country, or is now to be anticipated in any other, 
we cannot but regard as a natural and nowise unfortunate 
circumstance. "WTiat divinity lies in him requires a calmer 
worship, and fi:om quite another class of worshippers. 
Neither, in spite of that forty-years abeyance, shall we 
accuse England of any uncommon blindness towards him .: 
nay, taking all things into account, we should rather con¬ 
sider his actual footing among us as evincing not only an 
increased rapidity in literary intercourse, but an intrinsic 
improvement in the manner and objects of it. Our feeling 
of foreign excellence, we hope, must be becoming truer; 
our Insular taste must be opening more and more into a 
European one. For Eichter is by no means a man whose 
merits, like his singularities, force themselves on the general 
eye; indeed, 'vvithout great patience, and some considerable 
Catholicism of disposition, no reader is likely to prosper much 
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with. him. He has a fine, high altogether nnnsnal talent; 
and a maimer of expressing it perhaps still more nnusnal. 
He is a Humorist heartily and thronghont; not only in low 
provinces of thought, where this is more common, hut in the 
loftiest provinces, where it is well-nigh xmexampled; and 
thus, in wild sport, ^ playing bowls with the sun and moon,’ 
he fashions the strangest ideal world, which at first glance 
looks no better than a chaos. 

The Germans themselves find much to bear with in him; 
and for readers of any other nation, he is involved in almost 
boundless complexity; a mighty maze, indeed, but in which 
the plan, or traces of a plan, are nowhere visible. Far from 
appreciating and appropriating the sphit of his ■writings, 
foreigners find it in the highest degree difficult to seize their 
grammatical meaning. Probably there is not in any modem 
language so intricate a •writer; abotmding, without measure, 
in obscm-e allusions, in the most t-wisted phraseology; per¬ 
plexed into endless entanglements and dislocations, parenthe¬ 
sis -within parenthesis; not forgetting elisions, sudden whirls, 
quips, conceits and all manner of inexplicable crotchets: the 
whole moving on in the gayest manner, yet nowdse in what 
seem military lines, but rather in huge parti-coloured mob- 
masses. How foreigners must find themselves bested in this 
case, our readers may best judge from the fact, that a work 
with the following title was undertaken some twenty years 
ago, for the benefit of Eichter’s own countrymen: ‘ K. Rein’- 
^ hold^s Lexicon for Jean PauVs Works^ or explanation of all the 
^foreign words and unusual modes of speech lohich occur in his 
‘ writings ; with short notices of the historical persons and facts 
* therein alluded to; and plain German versions of the more 
‘ difficult passages in the context:—a necessary assistance for all 
‘ who would read those works with profit P 

So much for the dress or vehicle of Richter’s thoughts ; 
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now let it only be remembered farther, that the thoughts 
themselves are often of the most abstruse description, so that 
not till after laborious meditation, can much, either of truth 
or of falsehood, be discerned in them; and we have a man, 
from whom readers with weak nerves, and a taste in any 
degree sickly, -svill not fail to rccoH, perhaps with a sentiment 
approaching to hoiTor. And yet, as we said, notwithstanding 
all these di-awbacks, Richter ahoady meets with a certain re¬ 
cognition in England; he has his readers and admirers; vari¬ 
ous translations from his works have been published among us; 
criticisms also, not vdtiiout clear discernment, and no^rise 
wanting in applause; and to all this, so far as we can see, 
even the Un-German part of the public has listened with 
some curiosity and hopeful anticipation. From which symp¬ 
toms we should infer two things, both very comfortable to us 
in om present capacity: First, that the old strait-laced, micro¬ 
scopic sect oihelles-lettres men, whose divinity was Elegance, 
a creed of French growth, and more admirable for men-milli- 
ners than for critics and philosophers, must be rapidly de¬ 
clining in these Islands; and secondly, which is a much more 
personal consideration, that, in still farther inTestigating and 
exhibiting this wonderful Jean Paul, we have attempted 
what will be, for many of om readers, no unwelcome service. 

Om' inquiiy naturally divides itself into two departments, 
the Biographical and the Critical; concerning both of which, 
in then order, we have some obseiwations to make; and what, 
in regal’d to the latter department at least, we reckon more 
profitable, some rather cuiious documents to present. 

It does not appear that Richter’s life, externally consi¬ 
dered, diBFered much in general character from other literary 
lives, which, for most part, are so barren of incident: the 
earlier poriion of it was straitened enough, but not other- 
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wise distinguislied; the latter and busiest portion of it was, 
in like manner, altogether private; spent chiefly in provin¬ 
cial towns, and apart from high scenes or persons; its prin¬ 
cipal occurrences the new books he wrote, its whole course a 
spiiitual and silent one. He became an author in his nine¬ 
teenth year; and wdth a conscientious assiduity adhered to 
that employment; not seeking, indeed carefully avoiding, 
any intermption or disturbance therein, were it only for a 
day or an hom\ Nevertheless, in looking over those Sixty 
Volumes of his, we feel as if Richter’s history must have 
another, much deeper interest and worth, than outward in¬ 
cidents could impart to it. For the spiiit which shines more 
or less completely thirough his writings is one of perennial 
excellence; rare in all times and situations, and perhaps 
nowhere and in no time more rare than in literaiy Europe 
at tliis era. We see in this man a high, solf-subsistent, 
original and, in many respects, even great character. He 
shows himself a man of wonderful gifts, and with, perhaps, 
a still happier combination and adjustment of these: in whom 
Philosophy and Poetry are not only reconciled, but blended 
together into a purer essence, into Religion; who, with the 
softest, most universal sympathy for outward things, is in¬ 
wardly calm, impregmable; holds on his way through all 
temptations and afflictions, so quietly, yet so inflexibly; the 
true Hteraiy man among a thousand false ones, the Aj)ollo 
among neatherds; in one word, a man understanding the 
nineteenth century, and living in the midst of it, yet whose 
life is, in some measm^e, a heroic and devout one. No cha¬ 
racter of this kind, we are aware, is to be formed wdthout 
manifold and victorious struggling with the Avoiid; and the 
naiTative of such sti-uggling, what little of it can be narrated 
and interpreted, wdll belong to the highest species of history. 
The acted life of such a man, it has been said, ^ is itself a 
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Bibleit is a ‘Gospel of Freedom/ preached abroad to all 
men; whereby, among mean unbelieving souls, we may know 
that nobleness has not yet become impossible; and, languish¬ 
ing amid boundless triviahty and despicability, still under¬ 
stand that man’s nature is indefeasibly divine, and so hold 
fast what is the most important of all faiths, the faith in om*- 
selves. 

But if the acted life of a pius Votes is so high a matter, 
the written life, which, if properly wiitten, would be a trans¬ 
lation and intei-pretation thereof, must also have great value. 
It has been said that no Poet is equal to his Poem, which 
saying is partially true; but, in a deeper sense, it may also 
be asserted, and with still greater truth, that no Poem is 
equal to its Poet. Now, it is Biography that first gives us 
both Poet and Poem; by the significance of the one eluci¬ 
dating and completing that of the other. That ideal out¬ 
line of Inmself, which a man unconsciously shadows forth in 
his writings, and which, rightly deciphered, will be truer 
than any other representation of him, it is the task of the 
Biographer to fill-up into an actual coherent figure, and 
bring home to om: experience, or at least our clear undoubt¬ 
ing admiration, thereby to instruct and edify us in many 
ways. Conducted on such principles, the Biography of 
gTeat men, especially of great Poets, that is, of men in the 
highest degree noble-minded and wise, might become one 
of the most dignified and valuable species of composition. 
As matters stand, indeed, there are few Biographies that 
accomplish anything of this kind: the most are mere In¬ 
dexes of a Biography, which each reader is to write out for 
himself, as he peruses them; not the living body, but the 
dry bones of a body, which should have been alive. To 
expect any such Promethean virtue in a common Life-writer 
were unreasonable enough. How shall that unhappy Bio- 
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graphic brotlierliood, instead of miting like Index-makers 
and GrOYemment-clerks, suddenly become enkindled with 
some sparks of intellect, or even of genial fire; and not 
only collectmg dates and facts, but making use of them, 
look beyond the surface and economical form of a man’s life, 
into its substance and spirit? The truth is, Biographies 
are in a similar case with Sermons and Songs: they have 
their scientific rules, their ideal of perfection and of imper¬ 
fection, as all things have; but hitherto their rules are 
only, as it were, unseen Laws of Nature, not critical Acts 
of Parliament, and threaten us with no immediate penalty: 
besides, unlike Tragedies and Epics, such works may be 
somethmg without being all: then simplicity of form, more¬ 
over, is apt to seem easiness of execution; and thus, for one 
artist in those departments, we have a thousand bunglers. 

With regard to Eichter, in particular, to say that his 
biographic treatment has been worse than usual, were say¬ 
ing much; yet worse than we expected, it has certainly 
been. Various ‘Lives of Jean Paul,’ anxiously endeavour¬ 
ing to profit by the public excitement while it lasted, and 
communicating in a given space almost a minimum of in¬ 
formation, have been read by us, within the last four years, 
with no great disappointment. We strove to take thank¬ 
fully what little they had to give; and looked forward, in 
hope, to that promised ‘Autobiography,’ wherein all defi¬ 
ciencies were to be supplied. Several years before his 
death, it would seem, Eichter had determined on writing 
some account of his own life; and with his customary 
honesty, had set about a thorough preparation for this 
task. After revolving many plans, some of them singular 
enough, he at last determined on the form of composition; 
and with a half-sportful allusion to Goethe’s Dichtung und 
Walirheit au8 meinem Leherii had prefixed to his work the title 
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Walirheit aus meinem Lehen (Trath from my Life); having re¬ 
linquished, as impracticable, the strange idea of ^wiiting, 
‘ parallel to it, a Dichtung (Fiction) also, under cover of Ni- 
‘ colaus Margraf,^—a cei-tain Aj^othecaiy existing only as hero 
of one of his last Novels! In this work, which weightier 
avocations had indeed retarded or suspended, considerable 
progi'ess was said to have been made; and on Eichter’s 
decease, Herr Otto, a man of talents, who had been his in¬ 
timate friend for half a lifetime, undertook the editing and 
completing of it; not without sufficient proclamation and 
assertion, which in the mean while was credible enough, 
that to him only could the post of Eichter’s Biographer be¬ 
long. 

Three little Volumes of that Walirheit aus Jean Pauls 
Lehen, published in the course of as many years, are at 
length before us. The First volume, which came out in 
1826, occasioned some surprise, if not disappointment; yet 
still left room for hope. It was the commencement of a real 
Autobiography, and written with much heartiness and even 
digmty of manner; though taken up under a quite imex- 
pected point of view; in that spirit of genial humom*, of 
gay earnestness, which, with all its strange fantastic accom¬ 
paniments, often sat on Jean Paul so gracefully, and to 
which, at any rate, no reader of his works could be a 
stranger. By virtue of an autocratic ukase, Paul had ap¬ 
pointed himself‘Professor of his own History,’ and delivered 
to the Universe thi^ee beautiful ‘Lectures’ on that subject; 
boasting, justly enough, that, in his special department, he 
was better informed than any other man whatever. Ho 
was not without his oratorical secrets and professorial 
habits: thus, as Mr, Wortley, in writing his parliamentary 
speech to be read within his hat, had marked, in various 
passages, ‘Here cough,’ so Paul, with greater brevity, had an 
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arbitraiy hieroglyph, introduced here and there, among his 
papers, and pmporting, as he tells ns, ^^Meine Herren, nier 
onand scliarrey niemand gdhne, Gentlemen, no scraping, no 
ya-wning 1”—a hieroglyph, we must say, which manj^ public 
speakers might stand more in need of than he. 

Unfortunately, in the Second volume, no other Lectiu’cs 
came to light, but only a string of disconnected, indeed quite 
heterogeneous Notes, intended to have been fashioned into 
such; the full hoe stream of oratory dissipated itself into 
imsatisfactory drops. With the Third volume, which is by 
much the longest, Herr Otto appears more decidedly in liis 
own person, though still rather with the scissors than with 
the pen; and behind a multitude of chcumvallations and 
outposts, endeavours to advance his history a little; the 
Lectures having left it still almost at the very commence¬ 
ment. His peculiar plan, and the too manifest piupose to 
continue spealdng in Jean Paul’s manner, greatly obstruct 
his progress; which, indeed, is so inconsiderable, that at the 
end of this third voliune, that is, after some seven hundi’ed 
small octavo pages, we find the hero, as yet, scarcely beyond 
his twentieth year, and the history proper still only/ as it 
were, beginning. We cannot but regret that HeiT Otto, 
whose talent and good pmpose, to say nothing of his rela¬ 
tion to Eichter, demand regard fi-om us, had not adopted 
some straightforward method, and spoken out in plain prose, 
which seems a more natural dialect for him, what he had 
to say on this matter. Instead of a multifarious combina¬ 
tion, tending so slowly, if at all, towards unity, he might, 
without omitting those ‘Lectoes,’ or any ‘Note’ that had 
value, have given us a direct NaiTative, which, if it had 
wanted the line of Beauty, might have had the still more 
indispensable line of Eegularity, and been, at all events, far 
shorter. Till Herr Otto’s work is completed, we caimot 
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speak positively; but, in the mean while, we must say that 
it wears an nnprosperoiis aspect, and leaves room to fear 
that, after all, Richter’s Biogi'aphy may still long continue 
a problem. As for oui’selves, in this state of matters, what 
help, towards characterising Jean Paul’s practical Life, we 
can afford, is but a few slight facts gleaned from Herr Otto’s 
and other meaner works; and which, even in our own eyes, 
are extremely insufficient. 

Richter was born at Wonsiedel in Bafreuth, in the year 
1763; and as his birthday fell on the 21st of March, it was 
sometimes wittily said that he and the Spring were born 
together. He himself mentions this, and with a laudable 
intention; ‘ this epigranoimatic fact,’ says he, ‘ that I the Pro- 
‘ fessor and the Spring came into the world together, I have 
‘ indeed brought out a hundred times in conversation, before 
‘ now; but I &e it off here purposely, like a cannon-salute, 
^ for the hundi’ed-and-ffist time, that so by printing I may 
‘ ever henceforth be unable to offer it again as hon-mot honlon, 
^ when, through the Printer’s Devil, it has aheady been pre- 
‘ sented to all the world.’ Destiny, he seems to think, made 
another witticism on him; the word Richter being appellative 
as well as proper, in the German tongue, where it signifies 
Judge. His Christian name, Jean Paul, which long passed for 
some fi*eak of his own, and a pseudonym, he seems to have de¬ 
rived honestly enough fr’om his maternal grandfather, Johann 
Paul Kuhn, a substantial cloth-maker in Hof; only translat¬ 
ing the German Johann into the French Jean. The Richters, 
for at least two generations, had been schoolmasters, or very 
subaltern churchmen, distinguished for their poverty and 
their piety: the grandfather, it appears, is still remembered 
in his little circle, as a man of quite remarkable innocence 
and holiness; ‘ in Neustadt,’ says his descendant, ‘ they will 
‘ show you a bench behind the organ, where he knelt on 
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‘ Sundays, and a cave lie had made for himself in what is 
^ called the Little Culm, where he was wont to pray.’ Hold¬ 
ing, and laboriously discharging, three school or church 
offices, his yearly income scarcely amounted to fifteen 
pounds: ‘ and at this Hunger-fountain, common enough for 
‘ Baireuth school-people, the man stood thirty-five years 
^ long, and cheerfully di*ew.’ Preferment had been slow in 
visiting him: but at length ‘ it came to pass,’ says Paul, 
‘just in my birth-year, that, on the 6th of August, probably 
‘ through special comiexions with the Higher Poioers^ he did 
‘ obtain one of the most important places; in comparison 
‘ with which, truly, Rectorate, and Town, and cave in the 
‘ Culmberg, were well worth exchanging; a place, namely, 

* in theNeustadt Churchyard.^—^His good wife had been pro- 
‘ moted thither twenty years before him. My parents had 
‘ taken me, an infant, along with them to his death-bed. 
‘ He was in the act of departing, when a clergyman (as my 
‘ father has often told me) said to them: Now, lot the old 
‘ Jacob lay his hand on the child, and bless him. I was held 
‘ into the bed of death, and he laid his hand on my head.— 

* Thou good old grandfather I Often have I thought of thy 
‘ band, blessing as it grew cold,—^when Fate led me out of 
‘ dark horns into clearer,—and already I can believe in thy 
‘ blessing, in this material world, whose life, foundation 
‘ and essence is Spirit 1’ 

The father, who at this time occupied the humble post 
of Tertius (Under-schoolmaster) and Organist at Wonsiedel, 
was shortly afterwards appointed Clergyman in the hamlet 
of Jodiz; and thence, in the course of years, transfeiTed to 
Schwarzenbach on the Saale. He too was of a truly devout 

* Cfottesack&r (God’s-field), not Kirchhoft the more common term and exactly 
corresponding to onrs, is the word Richter uses here,—and almost alwajrs elsewhere, 
which in his wiitings he ht^ often occasion tp do. 
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disposition, ttongh combining witli it more energy of cba- 
racter, and apparently more general talent; being noted in 
his neiglibomhood as a bold, zealous preacher; and still par¬ 
tially known to the world, we believe, for some meritorious 
compositions in Ghnrch-mnsic. In poverty he cannot be said 
to have altogether equalled his predecessor, who through life 
ate nothing but bread and beer; yet poor enough he was; 
and no less cheerful than poor. The thriving btngheris 
daughter, whom he took to wife, had, as wo guess, brought 
no money with her, but only habits little advantageous 
for a schoolmaster or parson ; at all events, the worthy 
man, fiaigal as liis household was, had continual difficul¬ 
ties, and even died in debt. Paul, who in those days was 
called Fritz, narrates gaily, how his mother used to de¬ 
spatch him to Hof, her native town, with a provender-bag 
strapped over his shoulders, under pretext of piuchasing at 
a cheaper rate there; but in reality to get his groceries and 
dainties famished gratis by his grandmother. He was wont 
to Idss his grandfather’s hand behind the loom, and speak 
with him; while the good old lady, parsimonious to all the 
world, but lavish to her own, privily filled his bag with the 
good things of this life, and even gave him almonds for him¬ 
self, which, however, he kept for a fiiend. One other little 
trait, quite new in ecclesiastical annals, we must here com¬ 
municate. Paul, in summing up the joys of existence at 
Jodiz, mentions this among the number; 

‘In. Autumn evenings (and though the weather were bad) the 
Father used to go in his night-gown, with Paul and Adam into a po¬ 
tato-field lying over the Saale. The one younker carried a mattock, 
the other a hand-basket. Arrived on the ground, the Father sot to 
digging new potatoes, so many as were wanted for supper; Paul 
gathered them from the bed into the basket, whilst Adam, clambering 
in the ha 2 el thickets, looked out for the best nuts. After a time, 
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Adam had to come do'wn from his boughs into the bed, and Paul in 
hio turn ascended. And thus, with potatoes and nuts, they returned 
contentedly home ; and the pleasure of having run abroad, some mile 
in space, some hour in time, and then of celebrating the harvest-homo, 
by candlelight, when they came back,—^let every one paint to himself 
as brilliantly as the receiver thereof.’ 

To such persons as argue that the respectability of the 
cloth depends on its price at the clothier’s, it must- appear 
siu-piising that a Protestant clergyman, who not only was in 
no case to keep fox-hounds, but even saw it convenient to 
dig his own potatoes, should not have fallen under universal 
odium, and felt his usefulness very considerably diminished, 
Notliing of this kind, however, becomes visible in the history 
of the Jodiz Parson: we find him a man powerful in his 
vocation; loved and venerated by his flock; nay, associating 
at will, and ever as an honoured guest, with the gentry of 
Voigtland, not indeed in the character of a gentleman, yet 
in that of priest, which he reckoned far higher. Like an old 
Lutheran, says his son, he believed in the great, as he did in 
ghosts; but without any shade of fear. The truth is, the 
man had a cheeiftil, pure, religious heart; was diligent in 
business, and feiwent in spirit: and, in all the relations of his 
life, found tliis well-nigh sufficient for him. 

To om* Professor, as to Poets in general, the recollections 
of childliood had always something of an ideal, almost celes¬ 
tial character. Often, in his fictions, he describes such scenes 
with a fond minuteness; nor is poverty any deadly, or even 
unwelcome ingredient in them. On the whole, it is not by 
money, or money’s worth, that man lives and has his being. 
Is not God’s Universe within oiu head, whether there be a 
torn skuU-cap or a king’s diadem without ? Let no one ima¬ 
gine that Paul’s young years were unhappy; still less that 
he looks back on them in a lachrymose, sentimental manner, 
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with the smallest symptom either of boasting or whining. 
Poverty of a far sterner sort than this would have been a 
light matter to him; for a kind mother, Nature herself, had 
already provided against it; and, like the mother of Achilles, 
rendered him invulnerable to outward things. There was a 
bold, deep, joyful spiiit looking through those young eyes; 
and to such a spirit the world has nothing poor, but all is 
rich, and full of loveliness and wonder. That om readers 
may glance with us into this foreign Pai'sonage, we shall 
translate some jDaragraphs from Paul’s second Lecture, and 
thereby fiu*uish, at the same time, a specimen of his profes¬ 
sorial style and temper: 

‘ To represent the Jodiz life of our Hans Paul,—^for by this name 
*vve shall for a time distinguish him, yet ever changing it with others, 
—our host course, I believe, will he to conduct him through a whole 
Idyl-year, dividmg the normal year into foiu seasons, as so many 
quarterly Idyls ; four Idyls exhaust his happiness. 

' Tor the rest, let no one marvel at finding an Idyl-kingdom and 
pastoral-world in a little hamlet and parsonage. In the smallest bed 
you can raise a tulip-tree, which shall extend its flowery houglis over 
all the garden; and the life-breath of joy can he inhaled as well 
through a window as in the open wood and sky. Nay, is not Man’s 
Spirit (>vith all its infinite celestial-spaces) walled-in within a six-feet 
Body, with integuments, and Malpighian mucuses and capillary tubes; 
and has only five strait world-windows, of Senses, to open for the 
boundless, round-eyed, round-sunned All;—and yet it discerns and 
reproduces an All! 

‘ Scarcely do I know with which of the four quarterly Idyls to 
begin; for each is a little heavenly forecourt to the next: however, 
the climax of joys, if we start with Winter and January, will perhaps 
be most apparent. In the cold, our Bather had commonly, like an 
Alpine herdsman, come down from the upper altitude of his study; 
and, to the joy of the children, was dwelling on the plain of the ge¬ 
neral family-room. In the morning, he sat by a window, committing 
bis Sunday’s sermon to memory; and tho three sonS; Blitz (who I 
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myself am), and Adam, and Gottliel) carried, hj turns, the full coffee- 
cup to him, and still more gladly carried hack the empty one, he- 
caiise the carrier was then entitled to pick the unmelted remains of the 
sugar-candy (taken against cough) from the bottom thereof. Out of 
doors, truly, the sky covered all things with silence; the brook with 
ice, the village with snow: but in our room there was hfe; under 
the stove a pigeon-establishment; on the windows finch-cages; on the 
floor, the invincible bull brach, our Bonne^ the night-guardian of the 
court-yard; and a poodle, and the pretty Scliarmantel (Poll), a present 
from the Lady von Plotho;—and close by, the kitchen, with two 
maids; and farther off, against the other end of the house, om* stable, 
with all sorts of bovine, swinish and feathered cattle, and their noises: 
the threshers with their flails, also at work within the court-yard, I 
might reckon as another item. In this way, with nothing but society 
on all hands, the whole male portion of the household easdy spent 
their forenoon in tasks of memory, not far from the female portion, as 
busily employed in cooking. 

‘ Holidays occur in every occupation; thus I too had my airing 
holidays,—analogous to watering holidays,—so that I could travel 
out in the snow of the court-yard, and to the barn with its threshing. 

Hay, was there a delicate embassy to be transacted in the village,_ 

for example, to the schoolmaster, to the tailor,—I was sure to be de¬ 
spatched thither in the middle of my lessons; and thus I still got 
forth into the open air and the cold, and measured myself with the 
new snow. At noon, before our own dinner, we children might also, 
in the kitchen, have the hungry satisfaction to see the threshers fall-to 
and consume their victuals. 

^ The afternoon, again, was still more important, and richer in joys. 
Winter shortened and sweetened our lessons. In the long dusk, our 
Pather walked to and fro; and the children, according to ability, 
trotted under his night-gown, holding by his hands. At sound of the 
Vesper-beU, we placed ourselves in a circle, and in concert devo- 
tionally chanted the hymn, Die jinstre NaeJit hricht starh herein (The 
gloomy Hight is gathering round). Only in villages, not in towns, 
where probably there is more night than day labour, have the evening 
chimes a meaning and beauty, and are the swan-song of the day: 
the evening-bell is as it were the mufde of the over-loud heart, and, 
like a ranee des vaches of the plains, caUs men from their running 

VOL. VIII. (IVIisc. voL 3,) 0 
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and toiling, into tie land of silence and dreams. After a pleasant 
watching about tie kitcien-door for tie moonrise of candleligit, we 
saw our wide room at once illuminated and barricaded ; to wit, tie 
window-sliutters were closed and bolted; and beiind tiese window 
bastions and breast-worlcs tie ciild felt iimself snugly nestled, and 
well secured against Knecit Euprecit,® wdio on tie outside could not 
get in, but only in vain keep gi’owling and iumming. 

‘ About tiis period too it was tiat we ciildren migit undress, and 
ill long tram-siirts skip up and down. Idyllic joys of various sorts 
alternated: our Either either had his quarto Lible, interleaved with 
blank folio sheets, before liim, and was mar k ing, at each verse, tie 
book wherein he had read anything concerning it;—or more com¬ 
monly ho had Ins ruled music-paper; and, undisturbed by tiis racket¬ 
ing of ciildren, was composing whole concerts of ciiirci-music, with 
aU then divisions; constructing his internal melody without any help 
of external tones (as Eeiciard too advises), or rather in spite of all 
external mistones In both cases, in tie last with tie more j)leasure, 
I looked on as lie ivrote; and rejoiced specially, when, by pauses of 
various instruments, whole pages were at once filled up. Tie ciil¬ 
dren all sat sporting o?i tiat long writing and eatmg table, or even 
Wider it, * * 

^ Tien, at length, how did tie winter evening, once a week, mount 
in worth, when tie old errand-woman, coated in snow, with her fruit, 
flesh and general-ware basket, entered tie kitchen from Hof; and we 
all, in tiis case, had tie distant town in miniature before our eyes, nay 
before our noses, for tiere were pastry-cakes in it!’ 

Thus, in dull winter imprisonment, among all manner of 
bovine, sw^misb and feathered cattle, with their noises, may 
Idyllic joys be found, if there is an eye to see them, and a 
heart to taste them. Truly happiuess is cheap, did we apply 
to tie right merchant for it. Paul warns us elsewhere not 
to believe, for these Idyls, that there were no sour days, no 
chidings and the like, at Jodiz: yet, on the whole, ho had 
good reason to rejoice in his parents. They loved him well; 


* The Bcmhead (with bloody bones) of Gennany, 
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his Father, he says, would ^shed tears’ over any mark of 
quickness or talent in little Fritz; they were virtuous also, 
and devout, which, after all, is better than being rich. ‘ Ever 
‘ and anon,’ says he, ‘I was hearing some narrative from my 
• Father, how he and other clergymen had taken parts of 
^ their (h*ess and given them to the poor: he related these 
< things with joy, not as an admonition, but merely as a 
‘ necessary occurrence. 0 God! I thank thee for my Fa- 
^ ther I’ 

Eichter’s education was not of a more sumptuous sort 
than his board and lodging. Some disagreement with the 
Schoolmaster at Jodiz had induced the Parson to take his 
sons fl’om school, and determine to teach them himself. 
Tliis determination he executed faithfully indeed, yet in the 
most limited style; his method being no Pestalozzian one, 
but simply the old scheme of task-work and force-work, 
operating on a Latin grammar and a Latin vocabulary: and 
the two boys sat all day, and all year, at home, without 
other preceptoiial nouiishment than getting by heart long 
lists of words. Fritz learned honestly nevertheless, and in 
spite of his brother Adam’s bad example. For the rest, he 
was totally destitute of books, except such of his Father’s 
theological ones as he could come at by stealth: these, 
for want of better, he eagerly devoiued; understanding, as 
he says, nothing whatever of their contents. With no less 
impetuosity, and no less profit, he perused the antiquated 
sets of Newspapers, which a kind patroness, the Lady von 
Plotho, aheady mentioned, was in the habit of furnishing to 
his Father, not in separate sheets, but in sheaves monthly 
This was the extent of his reading. Jodiz, too, was the 
most sequestered of all hamlets; had neither natural nor 
artificial beauty; no memorable thing could be seen there 
in a lifetime. Nevertheless, imder an immeasurable Sky, 
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and in a quite wondrous World it did stand; and glimpses 
into tiie infinite spaces of tlie Universe, and even into the 
infinite spaces of Man’s Soul, could be had there as well as 
elsewhere. Fiitz had his own thoughts, in spite of school¬ 
masters : a little heavenly seed of Knowledge, nay of Wis¬ 
dom, had been laid in him, and with no gardener but Natoe 
herself, it was silently growing. To some of our readers, the 
following circumstance may seem unparalleled, if not unin¬ 
telligible ; to others no^^'ise so: 

^ In the future Literary History of our hero it will become doubt¬ 
ful whether he was not born more for Philosophy than for Poetry. In 
earliest times the word Weltweislieit (Philosophy, World-ioisdom ),—^yet 
also another word, Morgenland (East, Morning4and ),—was to me an 
open Heaven’s-gate, through which I looked-in over long, long gar¬ 
dens of joy.—Kever shall I forget that inward occurrence, till now 
narrated to no mortal, wherein I witnessed the birth of my Self-con¬ 
sciousness, of which I can stiU give the place and time. One fore¬ 
noon, I was standing, a very young child, in the outer door, and look¬ 
ing leftward at the stack of the fuel-wood,—^when all at once the 
internal vision, I am a hlE {ioh hhi ein Ich)^^ came like a flash from 
heaven before mo, and in gleaming light ever afterwards continued: 
then had my Me, for the first time, seen itself, and forever. Decep¬ 
tions of memory are scarcely conceivable here; for, in regard to an 
event occurring altogether in the veiled Holy-of-Holies of man, and 
whose novelty alone has given permanence to such every-day recollec¬ 
tions accompanying it, no posterior description from another party 
would have mingled itseK with accompanying circumstances at all.* 

It was in his thirteenth year that the family removed 
to that better chui^ch-Kving at Schwarzenbach; with which 
change, so far as school-education was concerned, prospects 
considerably brightened for him. The public Teacher there 
was no deep scholar or thinker, yet a lively, genial man, 
and warmly interested in his pupils; among whom lie soon 
learned to distinguish Fritz, as a boy of altogether superior 
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gifts. Wliat was of still more importance, Fritz now got 
access to books; entered into a course of highly miscellane¬ 
ous, self-selected reading; and what with Romances, what 
with Belles-Lettres works, and Hutchesonian Philosophy, 
and controversial Divinity, saw an astonishing scene open¬ 
ing round him on all hands. His Latin and Greek were 
now better taught; he even began learning Hebrew. Two 
clergymen of the neighbourhood took pleasure in his com¬ 
pany, young as he was; and were of great service now and 
afterwards: it was under their auspices that he commenced 
composition, and also speculating on Theology, wherein he 
‘inclined strongly to the heterodox side.’ 

In the ‘ family-room,’ however, things were not nearly so 
flourishing. The Professor’s three Lectures terminate before 
this date; but we gather from his Notes that surly clouds 
hung over Schwarzenbach, that ‘ his evil days began there.’ 
The Father was engaged in more complex duties than for¬ 
merly, went often from home, was encumbered with debt, 
and lost his former cheerfulness of humour. For his sons he 
saw no outlet except the hereditary craft of School-keeping; 
and let the matter rest there, takmg little farther charge of 
them. In some three years, the poor man, worn down with 
manifold anxieties, departed this life; leaving his pecuniaiy 
affairs, which he had long calculated on rectifying by the 
better income of Schwarzenbach, sadly deranged. 

Meanwhile Friedi'ich had been sent to the Hof Gymnasium 
(Town-school), where, notwithstanding this event, he con¬ 
tinued some time; two years in all; apparently the most 
profitable period of his whole tuition; indeed, the only 
period when, properly speaking, he had any tutor but him¬ 
self. The good old cloth-making grandfather and grand¬ 
mother took charge of him, under their roof; and he had a 
body of teachers, all notable in their way. Herr Otto re- 
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presents him as a fine, tnistfal, Mndly yet resolute youth, 
who went through his persecutions, preferments, studies, 
fiiendships and other school-destinies in a highly creditable 
manner; and demonstrates this, at great length, by yarious 
details of facts, far too minute for insertion here. As a 
trait of Paul’s intellectual habitudes, it may be mentioned 
that, at this time, he scarcely made any progress in History 
or Geography, much as he profited in all other branches; 
nor was the dull teacher entirely to blame, but also the in¬ 
disposed pupil: indeed, it was not till long afterwards, that 
he oyercamo or suppressed his contempt for those studies, 
and with an effort of his own acquired some sldll in them.'^ 
The like we haye heard of other Poets and Philosophers, 
especially when their teachers chanced to be prosaists and 
unphilosophical. Eichter boasts that he was neyer punished 
at school; yet between him and the Historico-geogTaphical 
Convector (Second Master) no good understanding could sub¬ 
sist. On one tragi-comical occasion, of another sort, they 
came into still more decided collision. The zealous Con- 
rector, a most solid pains-taking man, desh’ous to render his 
Gymnasium as like a University as possible, had imagined 
that a series of ^ Disputations,’ some foreshadow of those 
held at College, might be a useful, as certainly enough it 
would be an ornamental thing. By ill-luck, the worthy 
President had selected some church-article for the theme 
of such a Disputation: one boy was to defend, and it fell 
to Paul’s lot to impugn the dogma; a task which, as hinted 
above, he was very specially qualified to undertake. Now, 

^ * AU History,’ thus he writes in his thirty-second year, ‘ in so far as it is an 
‘ affair of memory, can only be reckoned a sapless heartless thistle for pedantic 

* chaffinches;—^but, on the other hand, like Nature, it has highest value, in as far 

* as we, by means of it, as by means of Nature, can divine and read tho Infinite 
‘ Spirit, who, with Nature and History, as with letters, legibly writes to us. He 
‘ who finds a Ood m the physical world wiU also find one in the moral, which is 
‘ History. Nature forces on our heart a Creator j History a Providence,* 
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honest Paul knew nothing of the limits of this game; never 
dreamt but he might argue with his whole strength, to 
whatever results it might lead. In a very few rounds, ac¬ 
cordingly, his antagonist was home out of the ring, as good 
as lifeless; and the Conrector himself, seeing the danger, 
had, as it were, to descend from his presiding chair, and 
clap the gauntlets on his own. more experienced hands. But 
Paul, nothing daunted, gave him also a Koland for an 
Oliver; nay, as it became more and more manifest to all 
eyes, was fast reducing him also to the flightfulest extre¬ 
mity. The Com'ector’s tongue threatened cleaving to the 
roof of his mouth; for his brain was at a stand, or whirl¬ 
ing in eddies; only his gall was in active play. jN’othing 
remained for him but to close the debate by a “ Silence, 
Sin’ah r —and leave the room, with a face (like that of the 
much more famous Subrector Hans von Fiichslein^) ‘ of a 
^ mingled coloui’, like red bole, green chalk, tinsel-yellow, 

^ and vomisseinent de la reined 

With his studies in the Leipzig University, whither he 
proceeded in 1781, begins a far moi’e impoi'tant era for Paul; 
properly the era of his manhood, and first entire dependence 
on himself. In regard to literary or scientific culture, it is 
not clear that he derived much furtherance from Leipzig; 
much more, at least, than the mere neighbourhood of 
libraries and fellow-learners might anywhere else have 
afforded m'm. Certain professorial courses he did attend, 
and with diligence; but too much in the character of critic, 
as well as of pupil: he was in the habit of ' measmdng 
ininds with men so much older and more honoui’able than 
he; and erelong his respect for many of them had not a 
little abated. What his original plan of studies was, or 
whether he had any fixed plan, we do not learn; at Hof, 

® See QumUis Fiodein^ c. 7* 
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•withoTit election or rejection on his own part, he had been 
trained with some view to Theology; but this and every 
other professional view soon faded away in Leipzig, owing 
to a variety of causes; and Richter, now still more decidedly 
a self-teacher, broke loose from all corporate gmlds what¬ 
soever, and in intellectual culture, as in other respects, 
endeavomed to seek out a basis of his own. He read multi¬ 
tudes of books, and wrote down whole volumes of excerpts, 
and private speculations; laboming in all duections with 
insatiable eagerness; but fi’om the University he derived 
little guidance, and soon came to expect little. Ernesti, 
the only truly eminent man of the place, had died shortly 
after Paul’s arrival there. 

Nay, it was necessity as well as choice that detached him 
fr’om professions; he had not the means to enter any. Quite 
another and far more pressing set of cares lay roimd him; 
not how he could live easily in fiitiue years, but how he could 
live at all in the present, was the grand question with him. 
Whatever it might be in regard to intellectual matters, cer¬ 
tainly, in regard to moral matters, Leipzig was his true 
seminary, where, "with many stripes. Experience taught him 
the wisest lessons. It was here that he first saw Poverty, 
not in the shape of Parsimony, but in the far sterner one 
of actual Want; and, unseen and single-handed, wrestling 
with Fortune for life or death, first proved what a rugged, 
deep-rooted, indomitable strength, imdcr such genial soft¬ 
ness, dwelt in him; and from a buoyant cloud-capt Youth, 
perfected himself into a clear, free, benignant and lofty- 
minded Man. 

Meanwhile the steps towards such a consummation were 
painful enough. His old Schoolmaster at Schwarzenbach, 
himself a Leipziger, had been wont to assure him that he 
might live for nothing in Leipzig, so easily were ‘ fr*ee-tables/ 
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*stipendia,’ private teacliiiig and the like, to be procured 
there, by yonths of merit. That Richter was of this latter 
species, the Rector of the Hof Gymnasium bore honourable 
witness; inviting the Leipzig dignitaries, in his Testimonium^ 
to try the candidate themselves; and even introducing him 
in person (for the two had travelled together) to various 
influential men: but all these things availed him nothing. 
The Professors he found beleaguered by a crowd of needy 
sycophants, diligent in season and out of season, whose 
whole tactics were too loathsome to him; on all hands, he 
heard the sad saying: Lipsia vult expectari, Leipzig pi'efer- 
ments must be waited for. Now, waiting was of all things 
the most inconvenient for poor Richter. In his pocket he 
had little; friends, except one fellow-student, he had none; 
and at home the finance-department had fallen into a state 
of total perplexity, fast verging towards final ruin. The 
worthy old Cloth-manufactm:er was now dead; his Wife 
soon followed him; and the Widow Richter, her favourite 
daughter, who had removed to Hof, though against the ad¬ 
vice of all Mends, that she might be near her, now stood 
alone there, with a young family, and in the most forlorn 
situation. She was appointed chief heir, indeed; but former 
benefactions had left far less to inherit than had been ex¬ 
pected; nay, the other relatives contested the whole arrange¬ 
ment, and she had to waste her remaining substance in law¬ 
suits, scarcely realising from it, in the shape of borrowed 
pittances and by forced sales, enough to supply her with 
daily bread. Nor was it poverty alone that she had to suffer, 
but contumely no less; the Hof public openly finding her 
guilty of Unthrift, and, instead of assistance, repeating to 
her dispraise, over their coffee, the old proverb, ^Hard got, 
soon gonefor all which evils she had no remedy, but loud 
complaining to Heaven and Earth. The good woman, with 
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the most honest dispositions, seems in fact to have had but 
a small share of msdom; far too small for her present trying 
situation. Herr Otto says that Richter’s portraiture of Le- 
nette in the Blumen- Frucht- imd Dornen-Stucke (Flower, Fruit 
and Thom Pieces) contains many featoes of his mother: 
Lenette is of ‘ an upright, but common and limited nature 
assiduous, even to excess, in sweeping and scomang; true¬ 
hearted, religious in her way, yet full of discontents, sus¬ 
picion and headstrong whims ; a spouse forever plagued and 
plaguing; as the bravo Stanislaus Siebenkas, that true Dio¬ 
genes of impoverished Poors’-Advocates, often felt, to his 
cost, beside her. Widow Richter s family, as well as her for¬ 
tune, was under bad government, and sinking into lower 
and lower degradation; Adam, the brother, mentioned above, 
as Paul’s yokefellow in Latin and potato-digging, had now 
fallen away even firom the humble pretension of being a 
Schoolmaster, or indeed ol being anything; for after various 
acts of vagrancy, he had enlisted in a marching regiment; 
with which, or in other devious coiuses, he marched on, and 
only the gi-and billet-master. Death, found him fixed quar¬ 
ters. The Ritcher establishment had parted from its old 
moorings, and was now, with wind and tide, fast diifting 
towards fatal whirlpools. 

In this state of matters, the scarcity of Leipzig could 
nowise be supplied from the fulness of Hof; but rather the 
two households stood like concave mirrors reflecting one 
another’s keen hunger into a still keener for both. What 
outlook was there for the poor Philosopher of nineteen? 
Even his meagre ‘bread and milk’ could not be had for no¬ 
thing; it became a serious consideration for him that the 
shoemaker, who was to sole his boots, ‘ did not trust.’ Far 
from affording him any sufficient moneys, his straitened 
mother would willingly have made him borrow for her o^vn 
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wants; and was incessantly persuading him to get places 
for his brothers. Richter felt too, that except himself, de¬ 
solate, helpless as he was, those brothers, that old mother, 
had no stay on earth. There are men with whom it is as 
with Schiller’s Friedland: ‘Night must it be ere Friedland’s 
star will beam.’ On this forsaken youth Fortune seemed 
to have let loose her bandogs, and hungry Ruin had him in 
the wind; without was no help, no counsel: but there lay a 
giant force within; and so, from the depths of that soitow 
and abasement his better soul rose purified and invincible, 
like Hercules fr’om his long Laboui^s. A high, cheerful Stoi¬ 
cism grew up m the man. Poverty, Pain and all Evil, he 
learned to regard, not as what they seemed, but as what 
they were; he learned to despise them, nay in kind mockery 
to sport with them, as with bright-spotted wild-beasts which 
he had tamed and harnessed. ‘ What is Poverty,’ said he; 
‘ who is the man that whines under it ? The pain is but as 
‘ that of piercing the eai'S is to a maiden, and you hang jewels 
‘ in the wound.’ Dark thoughts he had, but they settled 
into no abiding glooni: ‘sometimes,’ says Otto, ‘he would 
‘ wave his finger across his brow, as if driving back some 
‘ hostile series of ideas;’ and farther complaint he did not 
utter.® Dming this sad period, he wrote out for himself a 
Kttle manual of practical philosophy, naming it Andachtshuok 
(Book of Devotion), which contains such maxims as these: 

‘ Eyery unpleasant feeling is a sign that I have become untrue to 
my resolutions.—Epictetus was not unhappy.— 

‘ Not chance, but I am to blame for my sufferings. 

‘ It were an impossible miracle if none befell thee: look for their 
coming, therefore; each day make thyself sure of many. 

® In bodily pain he was wont to show the like endurance and indifference. At 
one period of his life he had violent headaches, which forced him, for the sake of a 
slight alleviation, to keep his head perfectly erect; you might see him talking with 
a calm face and all his old gaiety, and only know by this posture that he was suffer- 
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* Say not, were my sorrows other than these, I should bear them 
better. 

‘ Think of the host of "Worlds, and of the plagues on this World- 
mote.—Death puts an end to the whole.— 

‘ Dor virtue’s sake I am here : but if a man, for his task, forgets 
and sacrifices all, why shouldst nob thou?— 

^ Expect injuries, for men are weak, and thou thyself doest such 
too often. 

‘ Mollify thy heart by painting out the sufferings of thy enemy j 
tliink of him as of one spiritually sick, who deserves sympathy,— 

^ Most men judge so badly; why wouldst thou be praised by a 
child ?—hTo one would respect thee in a beggar’s coat: what is a re¬ 
spect that is paid to woollen cloth, not to thee V 

These are wise maxims for so young a man; but what 
was wiser still, he did not rest satisfied with mere maxims, 
which, how tme soewer, are only a dead letter, till Action 
first gives them life and worth. Besides devout prayer to 
the gods, he set his own shoulder to the wheel. * Evil,’ says 
he, ^is like a nightmare; the instant you begin to strive 
with it, to besth yom’self, it has aheady ended.’ Without 
farther parleying, there as he stood, Eichter grappled wdth 
his Fate, and resolutely determined on self-help. His means, 
it is true, were of the most unpromising sort, yet the only 
means he had: the writing of Books ! He forthwith com¬ 
menced writing them. The GronlUndische Prozesse (Green¬ 
land Lawsuits), a collection of sathical sketches, full of wild 
gay wit and keen insight, was composed in that base environ¬ 
ment of his, with unpaid millvscores and unsoled boots; and 
even still survives, though the Author, besides all other dis¬ 
advantages, was then only in his nineteenth year. But the 
heaviest part of the business yet remained; that of finding 
a purchaser and publisher. Richter tried all Leipzig with 
his manuscript, in vain; to a man, with that total contempt 
of Grammar which Jedediah Cleishbotham also complains of, 
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they ‘ declined the article! Paul had to stand by, as so many 
have done, and see his sunbeams weighed on hay-scales, and 
the hay-balance give no symptoms of moving. But Paul’s 
heart moved as little as the balance. Leipzig being now 
exhausted, the World was all before him where to try; he 
had notliing for it but to search till he found, or till he died 
searching. One Voss of Berlin at length bestiiTed himself; 
accepted, piinted the Book, and even gave him sixteen loiiic 
d'oT for it. What a Potosi was here I Paul determined to 
be an author henceforth, and nothing but an author; now 
that his soul might even be kept in his body by that trade. 
His mother, heaiing that he had wiitten a book, thought 
that perhaiDS he could even wiite a sermon, and was for his 
coming down to preach in the High Chm'ch of Hof. ‘ What 
^is a sermon,’ said Paul, ‘which every miserable student 
‘ can spout forth? Or, think you, there is a parson in Hof 
‘ that, not to speak of writing my Book, can, in the smallest 
‘ degree, understand it ?’ 

But unfortunately his Potosi was like other mines; the 
metalliferous vein did not last; what miners call a shift or 
trouUe occurred in it, and now there was nothing but hard 
rock to hew on. The Grvnldndische Prozesse^ though printed, 
did not sell; the public was in quest of pap and treacle, not 
of fierce curry like this. The Reviewing world mostly passed 
it by without notice; one poor dog in Leipzig even lifted up 
his leg over it. ‘For anything we know,’ saith he, ‘much, 

‘ if not all of what the Author here, in bitter tone, sets forth 
‘ on bookmaking, theologians, women and so on, may be 
‘ true; but throughout the whole work, the determination 
‘ to be witty acts on him so strongly, that we cannot doubt 
‘ but his book will excite in all rational readers so much dis- 
‘ gust, that they will see themselves constrained to close it 
‘ again without delay,’ And herewith the ill-starred quad- 
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ruped passes on, as if nothing special had happened. ‘ Sin- 
‘ gular ? adds Herr Otto, ‘ this review, which at the time 

* pretended to some ephemeral attention, and likely enough 

* obtained it, would have fallen into everlasting oblivion, had 

* not its connexion vdth that very work, which every rational 

* reader was to close again, or rather never to open, raised 

* it lip for moments !’ One moment, say we, is enough: let 
it di’op again into that murky j)ool, and sink there to end¬ 
less depths; for all flesh, and reviewer-flesh too, is fallible 
and pardonable. 

Eichter’s next Book was soon ready; but, in this position 
of affaii-s, no man would buy it. The Selection from the Papers 
of the Decile such was its wonderful title, lay by him, on quite 
another principle than the Horatian one, for seven long years. 
It was in vain that he exhibited, and corresponded, and left 
no stone untuimed, ransacking the world for a publisher; 
there was none anyvhere to be met “with. The unwearied 
Eichter tried other plans. He presented Magazine Editors 
with Essays, some one in ten of which might be accepted; 
he made joint-stock with certain j)rovincial literati of the 
Hof district, who had cash, and published for themselves; 
he sometimes borrowed, but was in hot haste to repay; 
he lived as the young ravens; he was often in danger of 
starving. ‘ The prisoner’s allowance,’ says he, ‘ is bread and 
water; but I had only the latter.’ 

^Nowhere,’ obseiwes Eichter on another occasion, ^can 
^ you collect the stress-memorials and siege-medals of Po- 
^ verty more pleasantly and philosophically than at College: 

‘ the Academic Bui’sche exliibit to us how many Humorists 
‘ and Diogeneses Germany has in it.’^ Travelling through 

^ By certain speculators on German affairs, mucli has been written and talked 
about what is, after all, a very slender item in German affairs, the Burschenklm, 
or manners of the young men at Umversities, Wo must regret that in discussing 
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this parched Sahara, with nothing round him but stern sandy 
solitude, and no landmark on Earth, but only loadstars in the 
Heaven, Richter does not anywhere appear to have faltered 
in his progress; for a moment to have lost heart, or even to 
have lost good humom*. ‘ The man who fears not death,’ 
says the Greek Poet, ^ will start at no shadows.’ Paul had 
looked Desperation full in the face, and found that for him 
she was not desperate. Sorely pressed on fi*om Avithout, his 
inward energy, his strength both of thought and resolve did 
but increase, and establish itself on a surer and suiter foun¬ 
dation ; he stood like a rock amid the beating of continual 
tempests; nay, a rock crowned with foliage; and in its clefts 
nourishing flowers of sweetest perfume. For there was a 
passionate fii’e in him, as well as a stoical calmness; ten- 
derest Love was there, and Devout Reverence ; and a deep 
genial Himiour lay, like warm sunshine, softening the whole, 
blending the whole into light sportful harmony. In these 
its hard trials, whatever was noblest in his nature came out 
in still piuer clearness. It was here that he learned to dis¬ 
tinguish what is perennial and imperishable in man, from 
what is transient and earthly; and to prize the latter, were 
it king’s crowns and conqueror’s triumphal chariots, but as 
the wrappage of the jewel; we might say, but as the finer 
or coarser Paper on which the Heroic Poem of Life is to be 
written. A lofty indestructible faith in the dignity of man 


this matter, since it was thought worth discussing, the true significance and soul of 
it should not have been, by some faint indication, pointed out to us. Apart from 
its dueUing punctilios, and beer-songs, and tobacco-smoking, and other fopperies of 
the system, v/hich are to the German student merely what coach driving and horse¬ 
dealing, and othei kindred fopperies, are to the English, Burschenism is not with¬ 
out its meaning more than Oxfordism or Cambridgeism. The Bursch strives to say 
in the strongest language he can: “ See! I am an unmoneyed scholar, and a free 
wan;” the Oxonian and Cantab, again, endeavour to say; “ See! I am a moneyed 
scholar, and a spirited gentleman We rather think the Bursch’s assertion, were 
it rightly worded, would be the moie profitable of the two, 
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took possession of him, and a disbelief in all other dignities; 
and the vulgar world, and what it could give him, or with¬ 
hold fi’om him, was, in his eyes, but a small matter. Nay, 
had he not found a voice for these things; which, though no 
man would listen to it, he felt to be a true one, and that if 
true no tone of it could be altogether lost ? Preaching forth 
the Wisdom, which in the dark deep wells of Adversity he 
had drawn up, he felt himself strong, courageous, even gay. 
He had ‘ an internal world wherewith to fence himself against 
the frosts and heats of the external.’ Studying, writing, in 
this mood, though gnm Scarcity looked-in on him through 
the windows, he ever looked out again on that fiend with 
a quiet, half-satirical eye. Sui*ely, we should find it hard 
to wish any generous nature such fortune: yet is one such 
man, nmsed into manhood amid these stern, truth-telling in¬ 
fluences, worth a thousand popular ballad-mongers, and sleek 
literary gentlemen, kept in perpetual boyhood by influences 
that always lie. 

* In my Historical Lectures,’ says Paul, ^ the business of Hunger¬ 
ing ’^vill in truth more and more make its appearance,—\7ith the hero 
it rises to a great height,—about as often as Peasting in TJmmmeVs 
Travels^ and Tea-drinking in Eichardson’s Clarissa; nevertheless, I 
cannot help saying to Poverty : Welcome ’ so thou come not at quite 
too late a time! Wealth bears heavier on talent than Poverty; under 
gold-mountains and thrones, who knows how many a spiritual giant 
may lie crushed down and buried! When among the flames of youth, 
and above aU of hotter powers as well, the oil of Eiches is also poured 
in,—little will remain of the Phoenix but his ashes; and only a Goethe 
has force to keep, even at the sun of good fortune, liis phoenix-wings 
unsinged. The poor Historical Professor, in this place, would not, for 
much money, have had much money in his youth. Pate manages 
Poets, as men do singing-birds; you overhang the cage of the singer 
and make it dark, till at length he has caught the tunes you play to 
him, and can smg them rightly.* 
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There have been many Johnsons, Heynes and other 
meaner natures, in every country, that have passed through 
as hard a probation as Eichter’s was, and borne permanent 
traces of its good and its evil influences; some with then 
modesty and quiet endurance combining a sickly dispiiit- 
ment, others a hardened dulness or even deadness of heai-t; 
nay, 'there are some whom Misoy itself cannot teach, but 
only exasperate; who far from parting with the mirror of 
their Vanity, when it is trodden in pieces, rather collect the 
hundi*ed fragments of it, and with more fondness and more 
bitterness than ever, behold not one but a hundred images 
of Self therein; to these men Pain is a pure evil, and as 
school-dunces their hard Pedagogue will only whip them to 
the end. But m modern days, and even among the better 
instances, there is scarcely cne that we remember who has 
drawn from poverty and suffering such unmixed advantage 
as Jean Paul; acquiring under it not only Herculean strength, 
but the softest tenderness of soul; a view of man and man’s 
life not less cheerful, even sportful, than it is deep and calm. 
To Fear he is a stranger; not only the rage of men, ^ the 
ruins of Nature would strike him fearless;’ yet he has a heart 
vibrating to all the finest thrills of Mercy, a deep loving 
sympathy mth all created things. There is, we must say, 
something Old-Grecian in this form of mind; yet Old-Grecian 
imder the new conditions of our own time; not an Ethnic, 
but a Christian greatness. Eichter might have stood beside 
Socrates, as a faithful though rather tumultuous disciple; or 
better still, he might have bandied repartees with Diogenes, 
who, if he could nowhere find Men, must at least have ad¬ 
mitted that this too was a Spartan Boy. Diogenes and he, 
much as they differed, mostly to the disadvantage of the 
former, would have found much in common: above all, that 
resolute self-dependence, and quite settled indifference to the 
von. VXII. (Misc. vol. 3.) J> 
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^ force of pubKo opiniorL’ Of this latter quaKty, as well as 
of various other qualities in Eichter, we have a curious proof 
in the Episode, which Herr Otto here for the fU^st time de^ 
tails with accuracy, and at large, ^ concerning the Costume 
controversies.’ There is something great as well as ridicu¬ 
lous in this whole story of the Costume, which we must not 
pass unnoticed. 

It was in the second year of his residence at Leipzig, and 
when, as we have seen, his necessities were pressing enough, 
that Eichter, finding himself unpatronised by the World, 
thought it might be reasonable if he paid a little atten¬ 
tion, as far as convenient, to the wishes, rational orders and 
even whims of his only other Patron, namely, of Himself. 
Now the long visits of the hair-di-esser, with his powders, 
puffs and pomatums, were decidedly irksome to liim, and 
even too expensive; besides, his love of Swift and Sterne 
made him love the English and their modes; which things 
being considered, Paul made free to cut off his cue altogether, 
<ind with certain other alterations in his dress, to walk abroad 
In what was called the Enghsh fashion. We rather conj ecture 
that, in some points, it was, after all, but Pseudo-English; 
at least, we can find no tradition of any such mode haviug 
then or ever been prevalent here in its other details. For 
besides the docked cue, he had shirts h la Hamlet; wore his 
breast open, without neckcloth: in such guise did he appear 
openly. Astonishment took hold of the minds of men. 
German students have more license than most people in 
selecting fantastic garbs; but the bare neck and want of 
cue seemed gi'aces beyond the reach of frue art. We can 
figure the massive, portly cynic, with what humour twdnk- 
ling in his eye he came forth among the elegant gentlemen; 
feeling, like that juggler-divimty Eamdass, well known to 
Baptist Missionaries, that ‘ he had fire enough in his stomach 
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to bum a-way all the sins of the world.’ It was a species of 
pride, even of foppery, we will admit; but a tough, strong- 
limbed species, like that which in ragged gown ‘ trampled 
on the pride of Plato.’ 

Nowise in so respectable a light, however, did a certain 
MagisUr, or pedagogue dignitary, of Richter’s neighbourhood 
regard the matter. Poor Richter, poor in purse, rich other¬ 
wise, had, at this time, hhed for himself a small mean garden- 
house, that he might have a little fresh afr, through summer, 
in his studies: the Magister, who had hired a large sump¬ 
tuous one in the same garden, natui-ally met him in his walks, 
bare-necked, cueless; and perhaps not hiring the cast of his 
countenance, strangely twisted into Sardonic wrinkles, with 
all its broad honest benignity,—took it in deep dudgeon that 
such an unauthoi-ised character should venture to enjoy 
Natui’e beside him. But what was to be done? Super¬ 
cilious looks, even frowning, would accomplish nothing; the 
Sardonic visage was not to be fr-owned into the smallest 
terror. The Magister wi’ote to the landlord, demanding that 
this nuisance should be abated. Richter, with a praisewoi-thy 
love of peace, mote to the Magister, promising to do what 
he could: he would not approach his (the Magister’s) house 
so near as last night; would walk only in the evenings and 
mornings, and thereby for most part keep out of sight the 
apparel ‘which convenience, health and poverty had pre¬ 
scribed for him.’ These were fair conditions of a boundary- 
treaty ; but the Magister interpreted them in too literal a 
sense, and soon fomid reason to complain that they had been 
infiinged. He again took pen and ink, and in peremptory 
language represented that Paul had actually come past a 
certain Statue, which, without doubt, stood within the de¬ 
batable land; threatening him, therefore, with Herr Korner, 
the landlord’s vengeance, and withal openly testifying his 
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own contempt and just rage against him. Paul answered, 
also in writing, That he had nowise infidnged his promise, 
this Statue, or any other Statue, having nothing to do with 
it; but that now he did altogether revoke said promise, and 
would henceforth walk whensoever and wheresoever seemed 
good to him, seeing he too paid for the privilege. ^ To me,’ 
observed he, ‘Herr Komerisnot dreadful (fw^cliterlicK); and 
for the Magister himself he put down these remarkable words: 
‘ You despise my mean name; nemrilieleBB take note of it; for 
‘ you will not have done the latter long, till the former loill not he 
‘ in your power to do: I speak ambiguously, that I may not 
‘ speak arrogantly.’ Be it noted, at the same time, that with 
a noble spii'it of accommodation, Eichter proposed yet new 
terms of treaty; wliich being accepted, he, pm^suant thereto, 
with bag and baggage forthwith evacuated the garden, and 
returned to his ‘ town-room at the Three Eoses, in Peter- 
strasse;’ glorious in retreat, and ‘ leaving his Paradise,’ as 
Herr Otto with some conceit remarks, ‘ no less guiltlessly 
‘ than volimtarily, lor a certain bareness of breast and neck; 

‘ whereas our First Parents were only allowed to retain theirs 
‘ so long as they felt themselves innocent in total nudity.’ 
What the Magister thought of the ‘ mean name’ some years 
afterwards, we do not learn. 

But if such tragical things went on in Leipzig, how much 
more when he went down to Hof in the holidays, where, at 
any rate, the Eichters stood in slight esteem! It will sur- 
piise our readers to learn that Paul, with the mildest-tem- 
pered pertinacity, resisted all expostulations of friends, and 
persecutions of foes, in this great cause; and went about 
a la Hamlety for the space of no less than seven years! 
He himself seemed partly sensible that it was affectation; 
Imt the man would have his humour out. ‘ On the whole,’ 
says he, ‘ I hold the constant regard we pay^ in all our actiotiSf 
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< to the judgments of others^ as the poison of our peace^ our reason 
‘ and cur virtue. At this slave-chain I have long filed, and 
«I scarcely ever hope to break it entirely asunder. I wish 

< to accustom myself to the censiu'e of others, and appear 
‘ a fool, that I may learn to endure fools,’ So speaks the 
young Diogenes, embracing his frozen pillar, by way of 
‘ exercitation i as if the world did not give us fi:ozen pillars 
enough in this kind, without our wilfully stepping aside to 
seek them! Better is that other maxim: ^ He who differs 
‘ fi-om the world in important matters should the more 
‘ carefully conform to it in indifferent ones.’ Nay, by de¬ 
grees, Richter himself saw into this; and having now proved 
satisfactorily enough that he could take his own way when 
he so pleased,—Cleaving, as is fair, the ‘ most sweet voices’ 
to take theii’s also,—he addressed to his fiiends (chiefly the 
Voigtland Literati above alluded to) the following circular: 

‘Advertisement, 

‘ The Undersigned begs to give notice, that whereas cropt hair has 
as many enemies as red hair, and said enemies of the hair are enemies 
likewise of the person it grows on; whereas farther, such a fashion is 
in no respect Christian, since otherwise Christian persons would have 
adopted it; and whereas, especially, the Undersigned has suffered no 
less from his hair than Absalom did from his, though on contrary 
grounds; and whereas it has been notified that the public purposed to 
send him into his grave, since the hair grew there without scissors ; 
he hereby gives notice that he will not push matters to such extre¬ 
mity. Be it known, therefore, to the nobility, gentry and a discern¬ 
ing public in general, that the Undersigned proposes, on Sunday next, 
to appear in various important streets (of Hof) with a short false cue; 
and with this cue as with a magnet, and cord-of-love, and magic-rod, 
to possess himself forcibly of the affections of all and sundry, be who 
they may.’ 

And thus ended ‘ gloriously,’ as Herr Otto thinks, the 
long ‘ clothes-martyrdomfi*om the course of which, besides 
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its intrinsic comicality, we may learn two things: jSrst, 
that Paul nowise wanted a due indifference to the popular 
wind, but, on fit or unfit occasion, could stand on his own 
basis stoutly enough, wrapping his cloak as himself listed; 
and secondly, that he had such a buoyant, elastic humour 
of spirit, that besides counter-j)ressure against Poverty, and 
Famine itself, there was still a clear ovei-plus left to play 
fiuitastic tricks ■with, at which the angels could not indeed 
weep, but might well shake then heads and smile. We 
return to om' history. 

Several years before the date of this ‘Advertisement,’ 
namely in 1784, Paul, who had now deteimined on wilting, 
with or without readers, to the end of the chapter, finding 
no furtherance in Leipzig but only hunger and hardship, 
bethought him that he might as well write in Hof beside 
his mother as there. His publishers, when he had any, 
■\vere in other cities; and the two households, Idee two 
dying embers, might perhaps show some feeble point of 
red-heat between them, if cunningly laid together. He 
quitted Leipzig, after a three-years residence there; and 
fairly commenced housekeeping on his own score. Probably 
there is not in the whole history of Literatm’e any record 
of a literary establishment like that at Hof; so ruggedly 
independent, so simple, not to say altogether unfurnished. 
Lawsuits had now done their work, and the Widow Richter, 
with her family, was living in a ‘house containing one 
apartment.’ Paul had no books, except ‘twelve manu¬ 
script volumes of excerpts,’ and the considerable library 
which he carried in liis head; with which small resources, 
the public, especially as he had still no cue, could not well 
see what was to become of him. Two great furtherances, 
however, he had, of wLich the pubhe took no suflSicient 
note: a real Head on his shoulders, not, as is more common, 
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a mere hat-wearing empty elegies of a head; and the strang¬ 
est, stoutest, indeed a quite noble Heart within him. Here, 
then^ he could, as is the duty of man, ‘prize his existence 
moi e than his manner of existence,^ which latter was, indeed, 
easily enough disesteemed. Come of it what might, he 
delerrained, on his own strength, to tiy issues to the utter¬ 
most with Fortune 5 nay, while fighting like a vciy Ajax 
against her, to ‘ keep laughing in her face till she too burst 
into laughter, and ceased frowning at him.^ He would 
nowise slacken in his Authorship, therefore, but continued 
stubbornly toiling, as at his right work, let the weather be 
sunny or snowy. For the rest, Poverty was wiitten on 
tlie posts of his door, and within on every equipment of 
his existence; he that ran might read in large characters ; 
“ Good Chiistian people, you perceive that I have little 
money; what inference do you draw from it?” So hung 
the struggle, and as yet were no signs of victory for Paul. 
It was not till 1788 that he could find a publisher for his 
Teufels Papieren; and even then few readers. But no dis- 
heartenment availed with him; Authorship was once for 
all felt to be his true vocation; and by it he was minded 
to continue at all hazards. For a short while, he had been 
tutor in some family, and had again a much more tempting 
offer of the like sort, but he refused it, pm'posing henceforth 
to ‘bring up no children but his own,—^his books,^ let Fa¬ 
mine say to it what she pleased. 

‘ With his mother,’ says Otto, ‘ and at times also with several of 
his brothers, but always with one, he lived in a mean house, which 
had only a single apartment; and this went on even when,—after the 
appearance of the MumieUy —^his star began to rise, ascending higher 
and higher, and never again declining. * * * 

‘As Paul, in the characters of Walt andVult® (it is his direct 

® GottwoM and Quoddmsiult^ two Brothers (see Paul’s FUgei3<idire) of the most 
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statement in these llTotes), meant to depict himself; so it may he re¬ 
marked, that in the delineation of Lenette, his !^Iother stood before 
his mind, at the period "when this down-pressed and hnmihatcd woman 
began to gather heart, and raise herself up again f seeing she jould 
no longer doubt the truth of his predictions, that Authorship must 
and would prosper with him. She now the more busily, in one and 
the same room where Paul was writing and studying, managed the 
household operations; cooking, washing, scouring, handling the broom, 
and these being jSnished, spinning cotton. Of the painful income 
earned by this latter employment she kept a written account. One 
such revenue-book, under the title. Was icli ers^omien (Earned by 
spinning), which extends from March 1793 to September 1794, is stiU 
in existence. The produce of March, the first year, stands entered 
there as 2 florins, 51 kreutzers, 3 pfennigs’ (somewhere about four 
shillings !); ‘ that of April,’ &c.; ‘ at last, that of September 1794, 2 
fi. 1 la*.; and on the last page of the little book stands marked, that 
Samuel (the youngest son) had, on the 9th of this same September, 
got new boots, which cost 3 thalers,’—almost a whole quarter’s re¬ 
venue ! 

Considering these things, how moxn-nful would it have 
seemed to Paul that Bishop Dogbolt could not get trans¬ 
lated, because of Politics; and the too high-souled Viscount 
Plumcake, thwarted in coui-tsliip, was seized with a percep¬ 
tible dyspepsia! 

We have dwelt the longer on this portion of Paul’s 
history, because we reckon it interesting in itself; and that 
if the spectacle of a great man struggling with adversity be 
a fit one for the gods to look down on, much more must it 


opposite temperaments: the former a still, soft hearted, tearful enthusiast; the 
other a madcap humorist, honest at bottom, but bursting out on all hands with the 
strangest explosions, speculative and practical. 

^ ‘ Quite up, indeed, she could never more rise, and in silent humility, avoiding 

* any loud expression of satisfaction, she lived to enjoy, with timorous gladness, the 

* delight of seeing her son’s worth publicly recognised, and his acquaintance sought 

* by the most influential men, and herself too honoured on this account, as she had 

* never before been.’ 
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be so for mean fellow-mortals to look up to. For us in 
Literary England, above all, such conduct as Ricbter s has 
a peculiar interest in these times; the interest of entire 
novelty. Of all literary phenomena, that of a literary man 
daring to believe that he is poor^ may be regarded as the 
rarest. Can a man without capital actually open his lips 
and speak to mankind? Had he no landed property, then; 
no connexion with the higher classes; did he not even keep 
a gig? By these documents it would appear so. This was 
not a nobleman, nor gentleman, nor gigman;^® but simply a 
man I 

On the whole, what a wondrous spirit of gentihty does 
animate our British Literature at this era I We have no 
Men of Letters now, but only Literary Gentlemen. Samuel 
Johnson was the last that ventured to appear in that former 
character, and support himself, on his own legs, without any 
crutches, pm-chased or stolen: rough old Samuel, the last of 
all the Romans 1 Time was, when in English Literature, as 
in English Life, the comedy of‘Every Man in his Humour* 
was daily enacted among us; but now the poor French 
word, French in every sense, ‘ Qu^en dirartron f spellbinds us 
all, and we have nothing for it but to drill and cane each 
other into one uniform, regimental ‘nation of gentlemen.* 
‘Let him who would write heroic poems,* said Milton, ‘make 
his life a heroic poem.* Let him who would write heroic 
poems, say we, put money in his pui-se; or if he have no 
gold-money, let him put in copper-money, or pebbles, and 
chink with it as with true metal, in the ears of mankind, 

In Thurtell’s trial (says the Quarterly Eevieio) occurred the followbg colloquy: 
‘ Q, What sort of person was Mr. Weare ? A. He was always a respectable person. 

' Q* What do you mean by respectable? A. He kept a gig.’—Since then we have 
seen a ^Defmsio Qigmanica^ or Apology for the Gigmen of Great Britain,’ composed 
lot without eloquence, and which we hope one day to prevail on our friend, a man 
>f some whims, to give to the public. 
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that they may listen to him. Herein does the secret of 
good writing now consist, as that of good living has always 
done. When we first visited Grub-street, and with bared 
head did reverence to the genius of the place, with a “/SaZye, 
magna parens T we were astonished to learn on inquiry, that 
the Authors did not dwell there now, but had all removed, 
years ago, to a sort of‘High Life below Stairs,’ far in the 
West. For why, what remedy was there; did not the 
wants of the age require it? How can men write without 
High Life; and how, except below Stairs, as Shoulder-knot, 
or as talking Katerfelto, or by secondhand communication 
with these two, can the great body of men acquire any 
knowledge thereof? Nay has not the Atlantis, or true Bliss¬ 
ful Island of Poesy, been, in all times, understood to lie 
Westward, though never rightly discovered till now? Om* 
great fault with writers used to be, not that they were in¬ 
trinsically more or less completed Dolts, with no eye or ear 
for the ‘ open secret’ of the world, or for anything save the 
‘open display’ of the world,—^for its gilt ceilings, market¬ 
able pleasm-es, war-chariots, and all manner, to the highest 
manner, of Lord-Mayor shows, and Guildhall dinners, and 
their own small part and lot therein; but the head and fi-ont 
of their offence lay in this, that they had not ‘frequented the 
society of the upper classes.’ And now, with our improved 
age, and this so universal extension of ‘High Life below 
Stairs,’ what a blessed change has been introduced; what 
benign consequences will follow therefrom 1 

One consequence has aheadybeen a degree ofDapperism 
and Dilettantism, and rickety Debility, unexampled in the 
history of Literature, and enough of itself to make us ‘the 
envy of surrounding nations;’ for hereby the literary man, 
once so dangerous to the quiescence of society, has now be¬ 
come perfectly innoxious, so that a look -will quail him, and 
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he can be tied hand and foot by a spinster’s thread. Hope 
there is, that henceforth neither Church nor State will be 
put in jeopardy by Literatm’e, The old literary man, as we 
have said, stood on his own legs; had a whole heart within 
him, and might be provoked into many things. But the 
new literary man, on the other hand, cannot stand at all, 
save in stays; he must first gird up his weak sides with 
the whalebone of a certain fashionable, knowing, half-sqim- 
archal air,—^be it inherited, bought, or, as is more likely, 
borrowed or stolen, whalebone; and herewith he stands a 
little without collapsing. If the man now twang his jew’s- 
hai’p to please the children, what is to be feared from him ^ 
what more is to be required of him? 

Seriously speaking, we must hold it a remarkable thing 
that every Englishman should be a ‘gentleman;’ that in so 
democratic a country, om' common title of honour, which all 
men assert for themselves, should be one which professedly 
depends on station, on accidents rather than on qualities; 
or at best, as Coleridge interprets it, ‘ on a certain indiffer¬ 
ence to money matters,’ wliich certain indifference again 
must be wise or mad, you would think, exactly as one pos¬ 
sesses much money, or possesses little! We suppose it must 
be the commercial genius of the nation, counteracting and 
suppressing its political genius; for the Americans are said 
to be still more notable in this respect than we. Now, what 
a hollow, windy vacuity of internal character this indicates; 
how, in place of a rightly-ordered heart, we strive only to 
exhibit a frill purse; and all pushing, rushing, elbowing on 
towards a false aim, the courtier’s kibes are more and morfe 
galled by the toe of the peasant; and on every side, instead 
of Faith, Hope and Charity, we have Neediness, Greediness 
and Vainglory; all this is palpable enough. Fools that we 
are I Why should we wear our knees to horn, and sorrow- 
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fully beat our breasts, praying day and nigbt tc Mammon, 
■wbo, if he would even bear us, has almost nothing to give? 
For, gi-anting that the deaf bmte-god were to relent for our 
sacrificings; to change oui' gilt brass into solid gold, and 
instead of hungry actors of rich gentility, make us all in 
very deed Rothschild-Howards tomorrow, what good were 
it? Are we not already denizens of this wondrous England, 
with its high Shakspeares and Hampdens; nay, of this 
wondrous Universe, with its Galaxies and Eternities, and 
unspeakable Splendours, that we should so worry and 
scramble, and tear one another in pieces, for some acres 
(nay, still oftener, for the show of some acres), more or less, 
of clay property, the largest of which properties, the Suther¬ 
land itself, is invisible even from the Moon? Fools that we 
are I To dig and bore hke ground-worms in those acres of 
ours, even if we have acres; and far from beholding and 
enjoying the heavenly Lights, not to know of them except 
by unheeded and unbeheved report 1 Shall certain pounds 
sterling that we may have in the Bank of England, or the 
ghosts of cei-tain pounds that we would fain seem to have, 
hide fi'om us the treasures we are all born to in this the 
‘City of God’? 

My inheritance how wide and fair; 

Time is my estate, to Time Tm heir 1 

But, leaving the money-changers, and honour-hunters, 
and gigmen of every degree, to their own wise ways, which 
they will not alter, we must again remark as a singular cir¬ 
cumstance, that the same spirit should, to such an extent, 
have taken possession of Literature also. This is the eye 
of the world; enlightening all, and instead of the shows of 
things unfolding to us things themselves: has the eye too 
gone blind; has the Poet and Thinker adopted the philo- 
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sophy of tlie Grocer and Valet in Livery Nay, let ns Lear 
Lord Byron himself on the subject. Some years ago, there 
appeared in the Magazines, and to the admiration of most 
editorial gentlemen, certain extracts from Letters of Lord 
Byron's, which carried this philosophy to rather a high pitch 
His Lordship, we recollect, mentioned, that 'all rules for 
Poetry were not worth a d—^n’ (saving and excepting, 
doubtless, the ancient Rule-of-Thumb, which must still have 
place here); after which aphorism, his Lordship proceeded 
to state that the great ruin of all British Poets sprang from 
a simple source; their exclusion fr*om High Life in London, 
excepting only some shape of that High Life below Stairs, 
which, however, was nowise adequate: he himself and 
Thomas Moore were perfectly familiar in such upper life; 
he by bhth, Moore by happy accident, and so they could 
both write Poetry; the ethers were not familiar, and so 
could not write it.—Siuely it is fast growing time that all 
this should be drummed out of our Planet, and forbidden to 
return. 

Richter, for his part, was quite excluded firom the West- 
end of Hof: for Hof too has its West-end; 'every mortal 
' longs for his parade-place; would still wish, at banquets, 
‘ to be master of some seat or other, wherein to overtop this 
' or that plucked goose of the neighbourhood.' So poor 
Richter could only be admitted to the West-end of the 
Universe, where truly he had a very superior establisliment. 
The legal, clerical and other conscript fathers of Hof might, 
had they so inclined, have lent him a few books, told or 
believed some fewer lies of him, and thus positively and 
negatively shown the young adventurer many a little 
service; but they inclined to none of these things, and 
happily he was enabled to do without them. Gay, gentle, 
fi-olicsome as a lamb, yet strong, forbearant and royally 
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courageous as a lion, lie worked along, amid the scouring of 
kettles, the hissing of frying-pans, the hum of his mother’s 
wheel; — and it is not without a proud feeling that our 
reader (for he too is a man) hears of victory being at last 
gained, and of Works, which the most reflective nation in 
Eui-ope regards as classical, being written under such accom¬ 
paniments. 

However, it is at this lowest point of the NaiTative that 
Herr Otto for the present stops short; leaving us only the 
assurance that better days are coming: so that concerning 
the whole ascendant and dominant portion of Richter’s his 
tory, we are left to our own resources; and from these we 
have only gathered some scanty indications, which may be 
summed up with a very dispropoi-tionate brevity. It appears 
that the Unsiclitlare Loge (Invisible Lodge), sent forth fr*om 
the Hof spinning-establishment in 1793, was the first of his 
works that obtained any decisive favour. A long trial of 
faith; for the man had now been besieging the literary 
citadel upwards of ten years, and still no breach visible! 
With the appearance of Hesperus, another wondi’ous Novel, 
which proceeded fi*om the same ^single apartment,’ in 1796, 
the siege may be said to have terminated by storm; and 
Jean Paul, whom the most knew not what in the world to 
think of, whom here and there a man of weak judgment had 
not even scrupled to declare half-mad, made it universally 
indubitable, that though encircled with dusky vapours, and 
shinmg out only in strange many-hued hregular bursts of 
flame, he was and would be one of the celestial Luminaiias 
of his day and generation. The keen intellectual energy 
displayed in Hesperus, still more the nobleness of mind, the 
sympathy with Nature, the warm, impetuous, yet pm'e and 
lofty delineations of Friendship and Love; in a less degree 
perhaps, the wild boisterous humour that everywhere pre< 
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vails in it, seonred Richter not only admii’ers, but personal 
well-wishers in all quarters of his country. Gleim, for 
example, though then eighty years of age, and among the 
last survivors of a quite different school, could not contain 
himself with rapture. ‘What a divine genius (Gottgeniusy 
thus wrote he some time afterwards, ‘is our Friedrich 
‘Richter! I am reading his Blumenstiicke for the second 
‘ time: here is more than Shakspeare, said I, at fifty pass< 
‘ ages I have marked. What a divine genius I I wonder 
‘ over the human head, out of which these streams, these 
‘ brooks, these Rhine-falls, these Blandusian fountains pour 
‘ forth over human nature to make human nature humane; 
‘ and if today I object to the plan, object to phrases, to 
‘ words, I am contented with all tomorrow.’ The kind 
lively old man, it appears, had sent him a gay letter, signed 
‘Septimus Fixlein,’ with a present of money in it; to which 
Richter, with great heartiness, and some cmdosity to pene¬ 
trate the secret, made answer in this veiy Blumenstuche; and 
so erelong a joyful acquaintance and friendship was formed; 
Paul had visited Halberstadt, with warmest welcome, and 
sat for his pictime there (an oil painting by Pfenninger), 
which is still to be seen in Gleim’s Eh'^entempel (Temple of 
Honoxir). About this epoch too, the Reviewing world, after 
a long conscientious silence, again opened its thick lips; and 
in quite another dialect; screeching out a rusty Nunc Domine 
dimitias, with considerable force of pipe, instead of its last 
monosyllabic and very unhandsome grunt For the credit of 
om' own guild, we could have wished that the Reviewing 
world had struck up its Dimiitas a little sooner. 

In 1797 the Widow Richter was taken away from the 
strange variable climate of this world,—we shall hope into a 
sunnier one; her kettles hmig unscoured on the wall; and 
the spool, so often filled with her cotton-thread and wetted 
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with her tears, revolved no more. Poor old weather-beaten, 
heavy-laden soul 1 And yet a light-beam from on high was 
in her also; and the ‘nine shillings for Samuers new boots’ 
were more bounteous and more blessed than many a king’s 
ransom. Nay, she saw before departing, that she, even 
she, had born a mighty man; and her early sunshine, long 
di'owned in deluges, again looked out at evening with sweet 
farewell. 

The Hof household being thus broken up, Richter for 
some years led a wandering life. In the course of this same 
1797 we find him once more in Leipzig; and truly under far 
other circumstances than of old. For instead of silk-stock¬ 
inged, shovel-hatted, but too imperious Magisters, that would 
not let him occupy his own hired dog-hutch in peace, ‘ he 
‘ here,’ says Heiniich Doling,‘became acquainted with the 
‘ tliree Princesses, adorned with every charm of person 
‘ and of mind, the daughters of the Duchess of Hildbiug- 
‘ hausen I The Duke, who also did justice to his extraor- 
‘ dinary merits, conferred on him, some years afterwards, the 
‘ title of Legationsmth (Councillor of Legation).’ To Princes 
and Princesses, indeed, Jean Paul seems, ever henceforth, to 
have had what we should reckon a surprising access. For 
example;—‘the social circles where the Duchess Amelia 
‘ (of Weimar) was wont to assemble the most talented men, 

‘ first, in Ettersburg, afterwards in Tiefurt;’—then the ‘Duke 
‘ of Meinimgen at Coburg, who had mth pressing kindness 
‘ invited him;’—the Prince Primate Dalberg, who did much 
more than invite him;—^late in life, ‘ the gifted Duchess Doro- 
‘ thea, in Lobichau, of which visit he has himself commemor- 
‘ ated the festive days,’ &c, &c,;—all which small matters, it 
appears to us, should be taken into consideration by that 
class of British philosophers, troublesome in many an intel- 
^ Jem Fa/tUe, Gotlia, 1826. 
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lectual tea-circle, who deduce the ' German bad taste’ firom 
our own old everlasting ^want of interconrsewhereby, if it 
so seemed good to them, their tea, till some less self-evident 
proposition were started, might be ‘ consumed with a certain 
stately silence.’ 

But next year (1798) there came on Paul a far grander 
piece of good fortune than any of these; namely, a good 
wife; which, as Solomon has long ago recorded, is a ^good 
tiling.’ He had gone fi’om Leipzig to Berlin, still busily writ¬ 
ing; ' and during a longer residence in this latter city,’ says 
Boring, 'Caroline Mayer, daughter of the Royal Prussian 
' Privy Councillor and Professor of Medicine, Dr. John Andrew 
' Mayer (these are all his titles), ' gave him her hand; nay 
‘ even,’ continues the microscopic Doring, ' as is said in a 
' public paper, bestowed on him {aufdTuchte) the bride-Mss of 
' her own accord.’ What is still more astonishing, "^he is re¬ 
corded to have been a ' chosen one of her sex,’ one that, 'like 
‘ a gentle, guardian, care-dispelling genius, went by his side 
' through all his pilgrimage.’ 

Shortly after this great event, Paul removed "with his 
new wife to Weimar, where he seems to have resided some 
years, in high favour with whatever was most illustrious in 
that city. His first impression on Schiller is characteristic 
enough. ' Of Hesperus,’ thus writes Schiller, ' I have yet 
' made no mention to you. I found him pretty much what I 
' expected; foreign, like a man fallen firom the Moon; fall of 
' good will, and heaiiily incliued to see things about him, 

‘ but without organ for seeing them. However, I have only 
' spoken to him once, and so I can say little of him.’^^ In 
answer to which, Goethe also expresses his love for Rich¬ 
ter, but 'doubts whether in literary practice he will ever 

Bnefwechsel mischm Schiller und Goethe (Correspondence between Sobille* 
and Goethe), b. ii. 77. 

VOL. TIIL (Misc, voL 3.) B 
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* fall-in mth them two, much as his theoretical creed in- 

* clined that way/ Hesperus proved to have more ‘ organ’ 
than Schiller gave him credit for; nevertheless Goethe’s 
doubt had not been unfounded. It was to Herder that Paul 
cliiefly attached himself here; esteemiug the others as high- 
gifted, friendly men, but only Herder as a teacher and spi¬ 
ritual father; of which latter relation, and the warm love 
and gratitude accompanying it on Paul’s side, his writings 
give fi-equent proof. Hf Herder was not a Poet,’ says he 
once, ^he was something more,—a Poem!’ With Wieland 
too he stood on the friendliest footing, often walking out to 
visit him at Osinanstadt, whither the old man had now re¬ 
tired. Perhaps these years spent at Weimar, in close inter¬ 
course with so many distinguished persons, were, in regard 
to outward matters, among the most instructive of Richter’s 
life: m regard to inward matters, he had already served, 
and with credit, a hard apprenticeship elsewhere. We must 
not forget to mention that Titan, one of his chief romances 
(published at Berlin in 1800), was written diuing his abode 
at Weimar; so likewise the Flegeljahre (Wild Oats); and the 
eulogy of Charlotte Corday, which last, though originally but 
a Magazine Essay, deseiwes notice for its bold eloquence, 
and the antique republican spiiit manifested in it. With 
respect to Titan, which, together with its Comic Appendix, 
forms six very extraordinary volumes, Richter was accus¬ 
tomed, on all occasions, to declare it his masterpiece, and 
even the best he could ever hope to do; though there are 
not wanting readers who continue to regard Hesperus with 
preference. For omselves, we have read Titan with a cer¬ 
tain disappointment, after hearing so much of it; yet on the 
whole must incline to the Author’s opinion. One day we 
hope to afford the Biitish pubKc some sketch of both these 
works, concerning which, it has been said, < there is solid 
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< metal enougli in them to fit-otit whole circtilating libraries, 

< were it beaten into the usual filigree; and much which, at- 
‘ tenuate it as we might, no Quarterly Subscriber could well 

< carry with him.’ Eichter’s other Novels published prior 
to this period are, the Inmsille Lodge; the Siehenkds (or 
Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces); the Life of Quintus FLx- 
kin; the Juhelsenior (Parson in Jubilee): Jean Pauts Letters 
and Future History, the Dejeuner in Kuhschnappel, the Bicn 
graphical Recreations under the Cranium of a Giantess, scarcely 
belonging to this species. The Novels published afterwards, 
which we may as well catalogue here, are, the Leben Fihels 
(Life of Fibel); Katzenbergevs Badereise (Katzenberger’s Jour¬ 
ney to the Bath); Schmelzles Reise nach Fldtz (Schmelzle’s 
Journey to Flatz); the Comet, named also Nicholaus Margraf 

It seems to have been about the year 1802, that Paul 
had a pension bestowed upon him by the Furst Primas 
(Prince Primate) von Dalberg, a prelate famed for his 
munificence, whom we have mentioned above. What the 
amount was, we do not find specified, but only that it 
‘secured him the means of a comfortable life,’ and was 
‘subsequently,’ we suppose after the Prince Primate’s de¬ 
cease, ‘ paid him by the King of Bavaria.’ On the strength 
of which fixed revenue, Paul now established for himself a 
fixed household; selecting for this purpose, after various 
intermediate wanderings, the city of Baireuth, ‘ with its land 
pictmresque environmentwhere, with only brief occasional 
excursions, he continued to live and write. We have heard 
that he was a man universally loved, as well as honoured 
there: a friendly, true and high-minded man; copious in 
speech, which was full of grave genuine humour; contented 
with simple people and simple pleasures; and himself of 
the simplest habits and wishes. He had three children; 
and a guardian angel, doubtless not without her flaws, yet 
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a reasonable angel notwithstanding. For a man with such 
obdnred Stoicism, like triple steel, round his breast; and of 
such gentle, deep-lying, ever-living springs of Love within 
it,—all this may w'ell have made a happy life. Besides, Paul 
was of exemplary, unwearied diligence in his vocation; and 
so had, at all times, «perennial, fire-proof Joys, namely Em¬ 
ployments.’ In addition to the latter part of the Novels 
named above, which, wdth the others, as all of them are 
more or less genuine poetical productions, we feel reluctant 
to designate even transiently by so despicable an English 
•Yvrord,—^his pliilosophical and critical performances, especi¬ 
ally the VoTschule der Aesthetik (Introduction to Esthetics), 
and the Levana (Doctrine of Education), belong wholly to 
Baireuth; not to enumerate a multitude of miscellaneous 
writings (on moral, literary, scientific subjects, but always 
in a humorous, fantastic, poetic dress), which of themselves 
might have made the fortune of no mean man. His heart 
and conscience, as well as his head and hand, were in the 
work; from which no temptation could withdraw him. ‘I 
'hold my duty,’ says he in these Biographical Notes, 'not 
' to lie in enjojung or acquiiing, but in writing,—^whatever 
' time it may cost, w?-atever money may be forborne,—^nay 
' whatever pleasure; for example, that of seeing Switzer- 
' land, which nothing but the sacrifice of time forbids.’—' I 
' deny myself my evening meal (Ve8peressm)hi my eagerness 
' to work; but the interiuiptions by my children I cannot 
' deny myself.’ And again: 'A Poet, who presumes to give 
' poetic delight, should contemn and willingly forbear all 
' enjoyments, the sacrifice of which affects not his creative 
‘ powers; that so he may perhaps delight a century and a 
' whole people,’ In Richter’s advanced years, it was happy 
for him tliat he could say: ' When I look at what has been 
' made out of me, I must thank God that I paid no heed to 
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♦’ external matters, neither to time nor toil, nor profit nor 
< loss; the thing is there, and the instruments that did it 
^ I have forgotten, and none else knows them. In this wise 
‘ has the unimportant series of moments been changed into 
‘something higher that remains.’—‘I have described so 

• much,’ says he elsewhere, ‘ and I die without ever having 
‘ seen Switzerland, and the Ocean, and so many other sights. 
‘ But the Ocean of Eternity I shall in no case fail to see.’ 

A heavy stroke feU on him in the year 1821, when his 
only son, a young man of great promise, died at the Uni¬ 
versity. Paul lost not his composure; but was deeply, 
inciwably wounded, ‘Epistolary lamentations on my mis- 
‘ fortune,’ says he, ‘ I read unmoved, for the bitterest is to 
‘ be heard within myself, and I must shut the ears of my 
‘ soul to it; but a single new trait of Max’s fair nature 
‘ opens the whole lacerated heart asunder again, and it can 
‘ only drive its blood into the eyes.’ New personal suffer¬ 
ings awaited him: a decay of health, and what to so inde¬ 
fatigable a reader and writer was stiU worse, a decay of eye¬ 
sight, increasing at last to almost total blindness. This 
too he bore with his old steadfastness, cheerfully seeking 
what help was to be had; and when no hope of help re¬ 
mained, still cheerfully labouring at his vocation, though 
in sickness and in blindness.’^^ Dark without, he was in¬ 
wardly full of light; busied on his favourite theme, the 
Immortality of the Soul; when (on the 14th of November 
1825) Death came, and Paul’s work was all accomplished, 
and that great question settled for him on far higher and 

, He Tsegins a letter applying for spectacles (August 1824) in these terms; 
‘ Since last winter, my eyes (the left had already, without cataract, been long half- 
‘ blind, and, like Eeviewers and IMth'ateurSi read nothing but title-pages) have 

* been seized by a daily-increasing Night-Ultra and Enemy-to-Light, who, did not 
‘ I withstand him, would shortly drive me into the Orous of Amaurosis. Then, 
‘ AddWi omnxaP Doringt p. 32, 
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indisputable evidence. The unfinished Volume (which under 
the title of Selina we now have) was earned on his bier to 
the grave; for his funeral was public, and in Baireuth, and 
elsewhere, all possible honour was done to his memory. 

In regard to Paul’s character as a man we have little to 
say, beyond what the facts of this Nanative have aheady 
said more plainly than in words. We learn from all quar¬ 
ters, in one or the other dialect, that the pine, high morahty 
which adorns his writings stamped itself also on his life 
and actions. ‘He was a tender husband and father,’ says 
Doling, ‘and goodness itself towards his fiiends and all 
‘ that was near him,’ The significance of such a spirit as 
Eichter’s, practically manifested in such a life, is deep and 
manifold, and at this era wiU merit careful study. For the 
present, however, we must leave it, in this degree of clear¬ 
ness, to the reader’s own consideration; another and still 
more immediately needful department of our task stiU re¬ 
mains for us. 

Eichter’s intellectual and Literary character is, perhaps, 
in a singular degree the counterpart and image of his prac¬ 
tical and moral character: his Works seem to us a more 
than usually faithful transcript of his mind; written with 
gi*eat warmth direct from the heart, and like himself, wild, 
strong, original, sincere. Viewed under any aspect, whether 
as Thinker, Moralist, Satirist, Poet, he is a phenomenon; 
a vast, many-sided, tumultuous, yet noble nature; for fe,ults 
as for merits, ‘Jean Paul the Unique.’ In aU departments, 
we find in him a subduing force; but a lawless, untutored, 
as it were half-savage force. Thus, for example, few under¬ 
standings known to us are of a more irresistible character 
than Eichter’s; but its strength is a natmul, unarmed, Or- 
son-like strength: he does not cunningly undermine his 
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subject, and lay it open, by syllogistic implements or any 
rule of art; but be crushes it to pieces in bis arms, be treads 
it asunder, not without gay triumph, under bis feet; and so 
in almost monstrous fashion, yet with piercing clearness, 
lays bare the inmost heart and core of it to all eyes. In 
passion again, there is the same wild Tehemence: it is a 
voice of softest pity, of endless boundless wailing, a voice 
as of Kachel weeping for her children;—or the fierce bel¬ 
lowing of lions amid savage forests. Thus too, he not only 
loves Nature, but he revels in her; plunges into her infinite 
bosom, and fills his whole heart to intoxication with her 
charms. He tells us that he was wont to study, to write, 
almost to live, in the open air; and no skyey aspect was 
so dismal that it altogether wanted beauty for him. We 
know of no Poet with so deep and passionate and universal 
a feeling towards Nature: ‘ from the solemn phases of the 
‘ starry heaven to the simple floweret of the meadow, his 
^ eye and his heart are open for her charms and her mystic 
‘ meanings.’ But what most of all shadows forth the in¬ 
born, essential temper of Paul’s mind, is the sportfdlness, 
the wild heartfelt Humour, which, in his highest as in his 
lowest moods, ever exhibits itself as a quite inseparable in¬ 
gredient. His Humour, with all its wildness, is of the 
gravest and kindliest, a genuine Humom*; ‘ consistent with 
‘ utmost earnestness, or rather, inconsistent with the want 
‘ of it.’ But on the whole, it is impossible for him to write 
in other than a humorous manner, be his subject what it 
may. His Philosophical Treatiseig, nay, as we have seen, his 
Autobiography itself, everything that comes from him, is 
encased in some quaint fantastic framing; and roguish eyes 
(yet with a strange sympathy in the matter, for his Humour, 
as we said, is heartfelt and true) look out on us thi'ough 
many a grave delineation. In his Novels, above all, this 
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is ever an indispensable quality, and, indeed, announces 
itself in the very entrance of the business, often even on 
the title-page. Think, for instance, of that Selection from the 
Papey^s of the Deoil; Hesperus^ OR the Dog^post-days; Siebenhads 
Weddedrlife^ Death AND Nuptials ! 

‘ The first aspect of these peculiarities,’ says one of Eichter’s Eng¬ 
lish critics, * cannot prepossess us in his favour ; we are too forcibly 
reminded of theatrical claptraps and literary quackery: nor on opening 
one of the works themselves is the case much mended. Piercing 
gleams of thought do not escape us; singular truths, conveyed in a 
form as singular; grotesque, and often truly ludicrous delineations; 
pathetic, magnificent, far-sounding passages; effusions full of wit, 
knowledge and imagination, but difficult to bring under any rubric 
whatever ; all the elements, in short, of a glorious intellect, but dashed 
together in such wild arrangement that their order seems the very 
ideal of confusion. The style and structure of the book appear alike 
incomprehensible. The narrative is every now and then suspended, 
to make way for some “ Extra-leaf,” some wild digression upon any 
subject but the one in hand; the language groans with indescribable 
metaphors, and allusions to all things human and divine ; flowing on¬ 
wards, not like a river, but like an inundation; circling in complex 
eddies, chafing and gurgling, now this way, now that, till the proper 
current sinks out of view amid the boundless uproar. We close the 
work with a mingled feeling of astonishment, oppression and perplex¬ 
ity; and Eichter stands before us in brilliant cloudy vagueness, a giant 
mass of intellect, but without form, beauty or intelligible purpose. 

^ To readers who believe that intrinsic is inseparable from super¬ 
ficial excellence, and that nothing can be good or beautiful which is 
not to be seen-through in a moment, Eichter can occasion little diffi¬ 
culty. They admit him to be a man of vast natural endowments, but 
he is utterly uncultivated, and without command of them; full of 
monstrous affectation, the very liigh-priest of Bad Taste; knows not 
the art of writing, scarcely that there is such an art; an insane vision¬ 
ary, floating forever among baseless dreams that hide the firm earth 
from his view; an intellectual Polyphemus, in short, a Tnonstrum hor~ 
rendtm, inform, mgens, (carefully adding) cui lumm ademptum; 
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and they close their verdict reflectively -with his own praiseworthy 
maxim: “ Providence has given to the English the empire of the sea, 
to the French that of the land, to the Germans that of—^the air.*’ 

‘In this way the matter is adjusted^ briefly, comfortably and 
wrong. The casket was difficult to open : did we know, by its very 
shape, that there was nothing in it, that so we should cast it into the 
sea 'I Affectation is often singularity, but singularity is not always 
affectation. If the nature and condition of a man be really and truly, 
not conceitedly and untruly, singular, so also will his manner be, so 
also ought it to be. Affectation is the product of Falsehood, a heavy 
sin, and .the parent of numerous heavy sins j let it be severely pun¬ 
ished, but not too lightly imputed. Scarcely any mortal is absolutely 
free from it, neither most probably is Eichter j but it is in minds of 
another substance than his that it grows to be the ruling product. 
Moreover, he is actually not a visionary; but, with all his visions, 
will be found to see the firm Earth, in its whole figures and relations, 
much more clearly than thousands of such critics, who too probably 
can see nothing else. Far from being untrained or uncultivated, it 
will surprise these persons to discover that few men have studied the 
art of writing, and many other arts besides, more carefully than he; 
that his Vorschule der Aesthetik abounds with deep and sound maxims 
of criticism; in the course of which many complex works, his own 
among others, are rigidly and justly tried, and even the graces and 
minutest qualities of style are by no means overlooked or unwisely 
handled. 

* Withal, there is something in Eichter that incites us to a second, 
to a third perusal. His works are hard to understand, but they al¬ 
ways have a meaning, often a true and deep one. In our closer, more 
comprehensive glance, their truth steps forth with new distinctness, 
then error dissipates and recedes, passes into veniality, often even into 
beauty; and at last the thick haze which encircled the form of the 
writer melts away, and he stands revealed to us in his own steadfast 
features, a colossal spirit, a lofty and original thinker, a genuine poet, 
a high-minded, true and most amiable man. 

‘ I have called him a colossal spirit, for this impression continues 
with us : to the last we figure him as something gigantic; for all the 
elements of his structure are vast, and combined together in living 
and life-giving, rather than in beautiful or symmetrical order. His 
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Intellect is keen, impetuous, far-grasping, fit to rend in pieces tke 
stubkomest materials, and extort from them their most hidden and 
refractory truth. In his Humour he sports with the highest and the 
lowest, he can play at howls with the Sun and Moon. His Imagina¬ 
tion opens for us the Land of Dreams j we sail with him through the 
boundless Abyss; and the secrets of Space, and Time, and Life, and 
Annihilation, hoyer round us in dim, cloudy forms; and darkness, 
and immensity, and dread encompass and overshadow us. Hay, in 
handling the smallest matter, he works it with the tools of a giant. 
A common truth is ■vvrenched from its old combinations, and presented 
to us in new, impassable, abysmal contrast with its opposite error. A 
trifle, some slender character, some jest, or quip, or spiritual toy, is 
shaped into most quaint, yet often truly hying fomij but shaped 
somehow as with the hammer of Vulcan, with three strokes that 
might have helped to forge an .^gis. The treasures of his mind are 
of a similar description with the mind itself; his knowledge is ga¬ 
thered from all the kingdoms of Art, and Science, and Hature, and 
hes round him in huge unwieldy heaps. His very language is Titan- 
ian; deep, strong, tumultuous; shining with a thousand hues, fused 
from a thousand elements, and winding in labyrinthic mazes, 

* Among Eichter’s gifts,’ continues this critic, * the first that strikes 
us as truly great is his Imagination; for he loves to dwell in the 
loftiest and most solemn provinces of thought: his works abound with 
mysterious allegories, visions and typical adumbrations; his Dreams, 
in particular, have a gloomy vastness, broken here and there by wild 
far-darting splendour; and shadowy forms of meaning rise dimly from 
the bosom of the void Infinite. Yet, if I mistake not, Humour is his 
ruling quality, the quality which lives most deeply in his inward na¬ 
ture, and most strongly influences his manner of being. In this rare 
gift, for none is rarer than true Humour, he stands unrivalled in his 
own country, and among late writers in every other. To describe 
Humour is difficult at all times, and would perhaps be more than 
usually difficult in Eichter’s case. Like all his other qualities, it is 
vast, rude, irregular; often perhaps overstrained and extravagant; 
yet, fundamentally, it is genuine Humour, the Humour of Cervantes 
and Sterne; the product not of Contempt, but of Love, not of super¬ 
ficial distortion of natural forms, but of deep though playful sym¬ 
pathy with all forms of Hature. * * ♦ 
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‘ So long as Humour will avail him, his management even of 
higher and stronger characters may still he pronounced successful; 
but wherever Humour ceases to be applicable, his success is more or 
less imperfect. In the treatment of heroes proper he is seldom com¬ 
pletely happy. They shoot into rugged exaggeration in his hands; 
their sensibility becomes too copious and tearful, their magnanimity 
too fierce, abrupt and thorough-going. In some few instances they 
verge towards absolute failure: compared with their less ambitious 
brethren, they are almost of a vulgar cast; with all their brilliancy 
and vigour, too like that positive, determinate, volcanic class of per¬ 
sonages whom we meet with so frequently in Hovels ; they call them¬ 
selves Men, and do their utmost to prove the assertion, but they can¬ 
not make us believe it; for, after all their vapoiuing and storming, 
we see well enough that they are but Engines, -with no more life than 
the Freethinkers’ model in Martinus Scrihlenis^ the Huremberg Man, 
who operated by a combination of pipes and levers, and though he 
could breathe and digest perfectly, and even reason as well as most 
country parsons, was made of wood and leather. In the general con¬ 
duct of such histories and delineations, Eichter seldom appears to 
advantage: the incidents are often startling and extravagant; the 
whole structure of the story has a rugged, broken, huge, artificial 
aspect, and will not assume the air of truth. Yet its chasms are 
strangely filled up with the costliest materials; a world, a universe of 
wit, and knowledge, and fancy, and imagination has sent its fairest 
products to adorn the edifice; the rude and rent Cyclopean walls are 
resplendent with jewels and beaten gold; rich stately foliage screens 
it, the balmiest odours encircle it; we stand astonished if not capti¬ 
vated, delighted if not charmed, by the artist and his art.’ 

With these views, so far as they go, we see little reason 
to disagree. There is doubtless a deeper meaning in the 
matter, but perhaps this is not the season for evolving it. 
To depict, with true scientific accuracy, the essential pur¬ 
port and character of Eichter’s genius and literary endea¬ 
vour; how it originated, whither it tends, how it stands 
related to the general tendencies of the world in this age; 
above all, what is its worth and want of worth to ourselves, 
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—^may one day be a necessary problem; but, as matters 
actually stand, would be a difiScult and no very profitable 
one. The English public has not yet seen Richter; and 
must know him before it can judge him. For us, in the 
present circmnstances, we hold it a more promising plan to 
exhibit some specimens of his workmanship itself, than to 
attempt describing it anew or better. The general outline 
of liis intellectual aspect, as sketched in few words by the 
wiiter already quoted, may stand here by way of preface to 
these Extracts: as was the case above, whatever it may 
want, it contains nothing that we dissent from. 

‘To characterise Jean Paul’s Works,’ says he, ‘would be difficult 
after the fullest inspection; to describe them to English readers would 
be next to impossible. Whether poetical, philosophical, didactic, fantas¬ 
tic. they seem all to be emblems, more or less complete, of the singular 
mind where they originated. As a whole, the first perusal of them, 
more particularly to a foreigner, is almost infalhbly offensive; and 
neither their meaning nor their no-meaning is to be discerned without 
long and sedulous study. They are a tropical wilderness, full of endless 
tortuosities; but with the fairest flowers and the coolest fountains; 
now overarching us with high umbrageous gloom, now opening in long 
gorgeous vistas. We wander through them, enjoying their wild gran¬ 
deur ; and, by degrees, our half-contemptuous wonder at the Author 
passes into reverence and love. His face was long hid from us; but 
we see him at length in the firm shape of spiritual manhood; a vast 
and most singular nature, but vindicating his singular nature by the 
force, the beauty and benignity which pervade it. In fine, we joyfully 
accept him for what he is, and was meant to be. The graces, the polish, 
the sprightly elegancies which belong to men of lighter make, we cannot 
look for or demand from him. His movement is essentially slow and 
cumbrous, for he advances not with one faculty, but mth a whole 
mind; with intellect, and pathos, and wit, and humour, and imagina¬ 
tion, moving onward like a mighty host, motley, ponderous, irregular, 
irresistible. He is not airy, sparkling and precise: but deep, billowy 
and vast. The melody of his nature is not expressed in common 
note-marks, or written down by the critical gamut; for it is wild and 
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manifold; its voice is like the voice of cataracts, and the sounding of 
primeval forests. To feehle ears it is discord ; hut to ears that under¬ 
stand it, deep majestic music.’i^ 

As our first specimen, which also may serve for proof 
that Richter, in adopting his own extraordinary style, did it 
with clear knowledge of what excellence in style, and the 
various lands and degrees of excellence therein, properly 
signified, we select, fi’om his Vorschule der Aesthetik (above 
mentioned and recommended), the following miniature 
sketches: the reader acquainted with the persons, will find 
these sentences, as we believe, stiikingly descriptive and 
exact. 

' Visit Herder’s creations, where Greek hfe-freshness and Hindoo 
life-weariness are wonderfully blended: you walk, as it were, amid 
moonshine, into which the red dawn is already falling; but one hid¬ 
den sun is the painter of both.’ 

* Similar, but more compacted into periods, is Friedrich Heinrich 
Jacobi’s vigorous, German-hearted prose ; musical in every sense, for 
even his images are often derived fiom tones. The rare union be¬ 
tween cutting force of intellectual utterance, and infinitude of senti¬ 
ment, gives us the tense metallic chord with its soft tones.’ 

* In Goethe’s prose, on the other hand, his fixedness of form gives 
us the Memnon’s-tone. A plastic rounding, a pictorial determinate¬ 
ness, which even betrays the manual artist, make his works a fixed 
still gallery of figures and bronze statues.’ 

‘ Luther’s prose is a half-battle; few deeds are equal to his words.’ 

‘ Klopstock’s prose frequently evinces a sharpness of diction bor¬ 
dering on poverty of matter; a quality peculiar to Grammarians, who 
most of all know distimtli/, but least of all know much. From want 
of matter, one is apt to think too much of language, Hew views of 
the world, like these other poets, Hlopstock scarcely gave. Hence 
the naked winter-boughs, in his prose; the multitude (;f circum¬ 
scribed propositions; the brevity; the return of the same small 

14 MisMankSf vob i. Appendix I. No. 2. § BidhUr. 
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§liarp-cut figures, for instance, of tie Eesurrection as of a Harvest- 
field.’ 

^ The perfection of pomp-prose we find in Schiller : what the ut¬ 
most splendour of reflection in images, in fulness and antithesis can 
give, he gives. Hay, often he plays on the poetic strings with so rich 
and jewel-loaded a hand, that the sparkling mass disturbs, if not the 
playing, yet our healing of it.’^^ 

That Richter’s own playing and painting dififered widely 
from all of these, the reader has already heard, and may 
now convince himself. Take, for example, the following of 
a fair-weather scene, selected from a thousand such that 
may be found in his writings; nowise as the best, but simply 
as the briefest. It is in the May season, the last evening of 
Spring: 

‘ Such a May as the present (of 1794) Hature has not in the me¬ 
mory of man—^begun; for this is but the fifteenth of it. People of 
reflection have long been vexed once every year, that our German 
singers should indite May-songs, since several other months deserve 
such a poetical Hight-music better; and I myself have often gone so 
far as to adopt the idiom of our market-women, and instead of May 
butter to say June butter, as also June, March, April songs. But 
thou, kind May of this year, thou deservest to thyself all the songs 
which were ever made on thy rude namesakes !—By Heaven ! when 
I now issue from the wavering cheq[uered acacia-grove of the Castle, 
in which I am writing this Chapter, and come forth into the broad 
living light, and look up to the warming Heaven, and over its Earth 
budding out beneath it,—the Spring rises before me like a vast full 
cloud, with a splendour of blue and green. I see the Sun standing 
amid roses in the western sky, into which he has ihroicnliis my^lnisU 
wherewlih he has today been iminting the Earth ; —and when I look 
round a little in our picture-exhibition,—his enamelling is still hot 
on the mountains; on the moist chalk of the moist earth, the flowers, 
full of sap-colours, are laid out to dry, and the forget-me-not, with 
miniature colours; under the varnish of the streams the skyey Painter 
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lias pencilled liis own eye ; and tlie clouds, like a decoration-painter, 
he has touched-off with wild outlines and single tints; and so he 
stands at the border of the Earth, and looks back on his stately 
Spring, whose robe-folds are valleys, whose breast-bouquet is gardens, 
and whose blush is a vernal evening, and who, when she arises, will 
be—Summer 

Or the following, in which moreover are two happy liv¬ 
ing figures, a bridegroom and a bride on their marriage-day: 

‘ He led her from the crowded dancing-room into the cool even¬ 
ing. Why does the evening, does the night, put warmer love in our 
hearts Is it the nightly pressure of helplessness; or is it the exalt¬ 
ing separation from the turmoils of life, that veiling of the world, in 
which for the soul nothing then remains but souls:—is it therefore 
that the letters in which the loved name stands written on our spirit 
appear, like phosphorus writing, by night, on fire, while by day in 
their cloiidij traces they hut smoke? 

' Ho walked with his bride into the Castle-garden: she hastened 
quickly through the Castle, and past its servants’-haU, where the fair 
flowers of her young fife had been crushed broad and dry under a long 
dreary pressure; and her soul expanded and breathed iu the free open 
garden, on whose flowery soil Destiny had cast forth the first seeds 
of the blossoms which today were gladdening her existence. Still 
Eden! Green, flower-chequered chiaroscuro !—^The moon is sleeping 
under ground like a dead one; hut beyond the garden the sun’s red 
evening-clouds have fallen down like rose-leaves; and the evening- 
star, the hrideman of the sun, hovers like a glancing butterfly above 
the rosy red, and, modest as a bride, deprives no single starlet of its 
light* 

‘ The wandering pair arrived at the old gardener*s hut; now stand¬ 
ing locked and dumb, with dark windows in the light garden, like a 
fragment of the Past surviving in the Present. Bared twigs of trees 
were folding, with clammy half-formed leaves, over the thick inter¬ 
twisted tangles of the hushes. The Spring was standing, like a con¬ 
queror, with Winter at his feet. In the blue pond, now bloodless, a 
dusky evoning-sky lay hollowed out; and the gushing waters were 
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moistening the flower-heds. The silver sparks of stars were rising on 
the altar of the East, and falling down extinguished in the red-sea 
of the West/ 

‘The wind whirred, like a night-hird, louder through the trees j and 
gave tones to the acacia-grove, and the tones called to the pair who 
had first become happy within it: ‘‘Enter, new mortal pair, and think 
of what is past, and of my withering and your own; and be holy as 
Eternity, and weep, not for joy only, but for gratitude also * * 

‘ They reached the blazing, rustling marriage-house, but their soft¬ 
ened hearts sought stillness; and a foreign touch, as in the blossom¬ 
ing vine, would have disturbed the flower-nuptials of their souls. 
They turned rather, and winded up into the churchyard to preserve 
their mood. Majestic on the groves and mountains stood the NTight 
before man’s heart, and made it also great. Over the white steeple- 
obelisk, the sky rested bluer and darker; and behind it wavered the 
withered summit of the Maypole with faded flag. The son noticed 
his father’s grave, on which the wind was opening and shutting with 
harsh noise the small lid on the metal cross, to let the year of his 
death be read on the brass plate within. Ar\ overpowering grief 
seized his heart with violent streams of tears, and drove hi m to the 
sunk hillock; and he led his bride to the grave, and said : “ Here 
sleeps he, my good father; in his thirty-second year he was carried 
hither to his long rest. 0 thou good dear father, couldst thou today 
but see the happiness of thy son, like my mother ! But thy eyes are 
empty, and thy breast is full of ashes, and thou seest us not.’'—He 
was silent. The bride wept aloud; she saw the mouldering coffins of 
her parents open, and the two dead arise, and look round for their 
daughter, who had stayed so long behind them, forsaken on the earth. 
She fell on his neck and faltered : “ 0 beloved, I have neither father 
nur mother, do not forsake me!” 

‘ 0 thou who hast still a father and a mother, thank God for it on 
the day when thy soul is full of glad tears, and needs a bosom wherein 
to shed them. 

‘And with this embracing at a father’s grave, let this day of joy be 

holily concluded.’i7 

In such passages, slight as they are, we fancy an ex- 
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perienced eye will trace some features of originality, as well 
as of uncommonness; an open sense for Nature, a soft heart, 
a warm rich fancy, and here and there some under-onrrent 
ofHnmom.' ai-e distinctly enough discernible. Of this latter 
quality, which, as has been often said, forms Eichter’s grand 
characteristic, we would fain give our readers some correct 
notion; but see not well how it is to be done. Being 
genuine poetic humom.', not drollery or vulgar caricature, it 
is like a fine essence, like a soul; we discover it only in 
whole works and dehneations; as the soul is only to be seen 
in the living body, not in detached Hmbs and fragments. 
Eichter’s Humour takes a great vai-iety of forms, some of 
them sufficiently grotesque and piebald; ranging from the 
light kindly-comic vein of Sterne in his Trim and Uncle Toby 
over all intermediate degrees, to the rugged grim farce- 
tragedy often manifested In Hogarth’s pictures; nay, to still 
darker and wilder moods than this. Of the former sort are 
his characters of Fislein, Schmelzle, Fibel; of the latter, his 
Vult, Giannozzo, Leibgeber, Sohoppe, which last two are 
indeed one and the same. Of these, of the spirit that reigns 
in them, we should despair of giving other than the most 
inadequate and even incorrect idea, by any extracts or 
expositions that could possibly be furnished here. Not 
without reluctance we have accordingly renounced that 
enterprise; and must content ourselves with some ‘Extra- 
lea^’ or other separable passage; which, if it afford no em¬ 
blem of Eichter’s Humour, may be, in these circumstances, 
our best approximation to such. Of the ‘Extra-leaves’ in 
Hesperus itself a considerable volume might be formed, and 
truly one of the strangest. Most of them, however’, are 
national; could not be apprehended without a commentary; 
and even then, much to their disadvantage, for Humour 
must be seen, not through a glass, but face to face. The 
VOL. VIII. (Miso. vol. 3.) 
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following is nowise one of the best 5 but it turns on what we 
believe is a quite European subject, at all events is certainly 
an English one. 

^Extra-leaf on DaugJiterfuTl Houses. 

^ The l^Iinister’s house was an open bookshop, the books in which 
(the daughters) you might read there, but could not take home with 
you. Though five other daughters were already standing in five pri¬ 
vate libraries, as wives, and one under the ground at Maienthal was 
sleeping off the child’s-play of life, yet still in this daughter-warehouse 
there remained three gratis copies to be disposed of to good friends. 
The Minister was always prepared, in drawings from the office-lot¬ 
tery, to give his daughters as premiums to winners, and holders of 
the lucky ticket. Whom God gives an office, he also gives, if not 
sense for it, at least a wife. In a daughter-full house there must, as 
in the Church of St. Peter’s, be confessionals for all nations, for all 
characters, for all faults; that the daughters may sit as confessoresses 
therein, and absolve from all, bachelorship only excepted. As a Ha- 
tural-Plnlosopher, I have many times admired the wise methods of 
iN'ature for distributing daughters and plants : Is it not a fine arrange¬ 
ment, said I to the hTatural-Historian Goeze, that ligature should have 
bestowed specially on young women, who for their growth require a 
rich mineralogical soil, some sort of hooking-apparatus, whereby to 
stick themselves on miserable marriage-cattle, that they may carry 
them to fat places Thus Linnaeus,^^ as you know, observes that 
such seeds as can flourish only in fat earth are furnished with barbs, 
and so fasten themselves the better on grazing quadrupeds, which 
transport them to stalls and dunghills. Strangely does ITature, by 
tlic wind,—^which father and mother must raise,—scatter daughters 
and fir-seeds into the arable spots of the forest. Who does not remark 
the final cause here, and how hTature has equipped many a daughter 
with such and such charms, simply that some Peer, some mitred 
Abbot, Cardinal deacon, appanagcd Prince, or mere country Earon, 
may lay hold of said charmer, and in the character of Father or Eride- 
man, hand her over ready-made to some gawk of the like sort, as a 
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wife acquired by purchase? And do we find in bilberries a slighter 
attention on the part of l!Tature? Does not the same Linnaeus notice, 
in the same treatise, that they too are cased in a nutritive juice to 
incite the Fox to eat them ; after which the villain,—digest them he 
cannot,—in such sort as he may, becomes their sower ?— 

<0, my heart is more in earnest than you think; the parents 
anger me who are soul-brokers; the daughters sadden me who are 
made slave-negresses.—^Ah, is it wonderful that these, who, in their 
West-Indian marketplace, must dance, laugh, speak, sing, till some 
lord of a plantation take them home with him,—^that these, I say, 
should bo as slavishly treated as they are sold and bought? Ye poor 
lambs!—^And yet ye too are as bad as your sale-mothers and sale- 
fathers :—^what is one to do with his enthusiasm for your sex, when 
one travels through German towns, where every heaviest-pursed, every 
longest-titled individual, were he second cousin to the Devil himself, 
can point with his finger to thirty houses, and say; “ I know not, 
shall it be from the pearl-coloured, or the nut-brown, or the steel- 
green house, that I wed; open to customers are they all!”—How, my 
girls 1 Is your heart so little worth that you cut it, like old clothes, 
after any fashion, to fit any breast; and does it wax or shriak, then, 
like a Chinese ball, to fit itself into the ball-mould and marriage-ring- 
case of any male heart whatever ? “ Well, it must; unless we would 

sit at home, and grow Old Maids,” answer they; whom I wiU not 
answer, but turn scornfully away from them, to address that same Old 
Maid in these words : 

‘ “ Forsaken, but patient one; misknown and mistreated ! Think 
not of the times when thou hadst hope of better than the present are, 
and repe'/t the noble pride of thy heart never ! It is not always our 
duty to marry, but it always is our duty to abide by right, not to pur¬ 
chase happiness by loss of honour, not to avoid unweddedness by 
untruthfulness. Lonely, unadmired heroine ! in thy last hour, when 
all Life and the bygone possessions and scaffoldings of Life shall 
ciTimble to pieces, ready to fall down; in that hour thou wilt look 
back on thy untenanted life; no children, no husband, no wet eyes 
win be there; but in the empty dusk one high, pure, angelic, smiling, 
beaming Figure, godlike and mounting to the Godlike, wiU hover, 
and beckon thee to mount with her;—amount thou with her, the 
Figure is thy Yirtue,”' 
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We have spoken above, and warmly, of Jean Paul’s Ima¬ 
gination, of his high devout feeling, which it were now a 
still more grateful part of omr task to exhibit. But in this 
also our readers must content themselves with some im¬ 
perfect glimpses. What religious opinions and aspirations 
he specially entertained, how that noblest portion of man’s 
interest represented itself in such a mind, were long to 
describe, did we even know it with certainty. He hints 
somewhere that ^ the soul, which by nature looks Heaven¬ 
ward, is without a Temple in this agein which little sen¬ 
tence the careful reader will decipher much. 

^ But there will come another era,’ says Paul, ‘ when it ghal l he 
light, and man will awaken from his lofty dreams, and find—^his 
dreams still there, and that nothing is gone save his sleep. 

‘ The stones and rocks, which two veiled Figures (^N’ecessity and 
Vice), like Deucalion and Pyrrha, are casting behind them at Good¬ 
ness, will themselves become men. 

‘ And on the Western-gate {Ahendtlior^ evening-gate) of this cen¬ 
tury stands written: Here is the way to Virtue and Wisdom; as on 
the Western-gate at Cherson stands the proud Inscription: Here is 
the way to Byzance. 

‘ Infinite Providence, Thou wilt cause the day to dawn. 

‘But as yet struggles the twelfth-hour of the ITight: nocturnal 
birds of prey are on the wing, spectres uproar, the dead walk, the 
living dream.’^® 


Connected with this, there is one other piece, which also, 
for its singular poetic qualities, we shall translate here. 
The reader has heard much of Richter’s Dreams, with what 
strange prophetic power he rules over that chaos of spiritual 
Nature, bodying forth a whole world of Darkness, broken by 
pallid gleams or wild sparkles of light, and peopled with 
huge, shadowy, bewildered shapes, full of grandeur and 
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meaning. No Poet known to ns, not Milton Mmself, show's 
such a vastness of Imagination; such a rapt, deep, Old- 
Hebrew spirit as Richter in these scenes. He mentions, in 
his Biographical Notes, the impression which these lines of 
the Tempest had on him, as recited by one of his compan¬ 
ions: 

‘ We are such stuff 

As Dreams are made of, and our little Life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 

‘ The passage of Shakspeare,’ says he, ‘ rounded with a sleep 
‘ (mit Schlaf umgehen), in Plattner’s mouth, created whole 
‘ books in me.’—The following Dream is perhaps his grandest, 
as undoubtedly it is among his most celebrated. We shall 
give it entire, long as it is, and therewith finish our quota¬ 
tions. What value he himself put on it, may be gathered 
from the following Note: ^ If ever my heart,’ says he, ‘ were 
‘ to grow so wretched and so dead that all feelings in it 
‘ which announce the being of a God were extinct there, I 
^ would terrify myself wdth this sketch of mine; it would 
' heal me, and give me my feelings back.’ We translate 
from SiebenkdSf where it forms the first Chapter, or Blumen- 
stuck (Flower-Piece). 

* The purpose of this Fiction is the excuse of its boldness. Men 
deny the Divine Existence with as little feeling as the most assert it. 
Even in our true systems we go on collecting mere words, play-marks 
and medals, as misers do coins; and not till late do we transform the 
words into feelings, the coins into enjoyments, A man may, for 
twenty years, believe the Immortality of the Soul;—in the one-and- 
twentieth, in some great moment, he for the first time discovers 
with amazement the rich meaning of this belief, the warmth of this 
Naphtha-well. 

* Of such sort, too, was my terror, at the poisonous stifling vapour 
which floats out round the heart of him who for the first time enters 
the school of Atheism. I could with less pam deny Imm ortality than 
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Deity: there I should lose hut a world covered with mists, here I 
should lose the present world, namely the Sun thereof: the whole 
spiritual Dniverse is dashed asunder by the hand of Atheism into 
numberless quicksilver-points of Me's^ which glitter, run, waver, fly 
together or asunder, without unity or continuance. ISTo one in Crea¬ 
tion is so alone, as the denier of God; he mourns, with an orphaned 
heart that has lost its great Father, by the Corpse of JSTature, which 
no World-spirit moves and holds together, and which grows in its 
grave; and he mourns by that Corpse till he himseK crumble off 
from it. The whole world hes before him, like the Egyptian Sphinx 
of stone, half-buried in the sand; and the All is the cold iron mask of 
a formless Eternity. * # # 

‘ I merely remark farther, that -vyith the belief of Atheism, the be¬ 
lief of Immortality is quite compatible; for the same iJlecessity, which 
in this Life threw my light dewdrop of a Me into a flower-bell and— 
under a Sun, can repeat that process in a second life; nay, more easily 
embody me the second time than the first. 


^ If we hear, in childhood, that the Dead, about midnight, when 
our alee]) reacJiea near the soul, and darkens even our dreams, awake 
out of theirs, and in the church mimic the worship of the living, we 
shudder at Death by reason of the dead, and in the night-solitude 
turn away our eyes from the long silent windows of the church, and 
fear to search in their gleaming, whether it proceed from the moon. 

‘ Childhood, and rather its terrors than its raptures, take wings and 
radiance again in dreams, and sport like fire-flies in the little night 
of the soul. Crush not these flickeriag sparks !—Leave us even our 
dark painful dreams as higher half-shadows of reality!—And where- 
■with will you replace to us those dreams, which bear us away from 
under the tumult of the waterfall into the still heights of childhood, 
where the stream of life yet ran silent in its little plain, and flowed 
towards its abysses, a mirror of the Heaven ^— 

‘ I was lying once, on a summer evening, in the sunshine; and 
I fell asleep. Methought I awoke in the Churchyard. The down¬ 
rolling wheels of the steeple-clock, which was striking eleven, had 
awakened me. In the emptied night-heaven I looked for the Sun; 
for I thought an eclipse was veiling him with the Moon. All the 
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Graves were open, and the iron doors of the charnel-house were swing¬ 
ing to and fro by invisible hands. On the walls flitted shadows, 
which proceeded from no one, and other shadows stretched upwards 
in the pale air. In the open cofflns none now lay sleeping hut the 
children. Over the whole heaven hung, in large folds, a gray sultry 
mist; which a giant shadow, like vapour, was drawing down, nearer, 
closer and hotter. Above me I heard the distant fall of avalanches; 
under me the first step of a boundless earthquake. The Church 
wavered up and down with two interminable Dissonances, which strug¬ 
gled with each other in it; endeavouring in vain to mingle in unison. 
At times, a gray gli m mer hovered along the windows, and under it 
the lead and iron fell down molten. The net of the mist, and the tot¬ 
tering Earth brought me into that hideous Temple; at the door of 
which, in two poison-bushes, two glitteriag Basilisks lay brooding. I 
passed through unknown Shadows, on whom ancient centuries were 
impressed.—All the Shadows were standing round the empty Altar; 
and in all, not the heart, but the breast qidvered and pulsed. On« 
dead man only, who had just been buried there, still lay on his coffin 
without quivering breast; and on his smiling countenance stood a 
happy dream. But at the entrance of one Living, he awoke, and 
smiled no longer; he hfted his heavy eyelids, but within was no eye; 
and in his beating breast there lay, instead of a heart, a wound. He 
held up his hands and folded them to pray; but the arms lengthened 
out and dissolved; and the hands, still folded together, fell away. 
Above, on the Church-dome, stood the dial-plate of Eternity^ whereon 
no number appeared, and which was its own index: but a black finger 
pointed thereon, and the Dead sought to see the time by it. 

^ How sank from aloft a noble, high Eorm, with a look of unefface- 
able sorrow, down to the Altar, and all the Dead cried out, Christ! 
is there no God T He answered, “ There is none!” The whole 
Shadow of each then shuddered, not the breast alone; and one after 
the other, aU, in this shuddering, shook into pieces. 

‘ Christ continued : “ I went through the Worlds, I mounted into 
the Suns, and flew with the Galaxies through the wastes of Heaven; 
but there is no God! I descended as far as Being casts its shadow, 
and looked down into the Abyss and cried, Eather, where art thoul 
But I heard only the everlasting storm which no one guides, and the 
gleaming llainbow of Creation hung without a Sun that made it^ 
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over the Ahyss, and trickled down. And when I looked up to the 
immeasurable world for the Divine it glared on me with an 
empty, black, bottomless Eye-socket; and Eternity lay upon Chaos, 
eating it and ruminating it. Cry on, ye Dissonances; cry away the 
Shadows, for He is not!” 

‘The pale-grown Shadows iiitted away, as white vapour which 
&ost has formed with the warm breath disappears; and all was void. 
O, then came, fearful for the heart, the dead Children who had been 
awakened in the Churchyard into the Temple, and cast themselves 
before the high Form on the Altar, and said, “ Jesus, have we no 
Father And he answered, with streaming tears, “We are all or¬ 
phans, I and you : we are without Father!” 

‘ Then shrieked the Dissonances still louder,—^the quivering walls 
of the Temple parted asunder; and the Temple and the Children 
sank down, and the whole Earth and the Sun sank after it, and the 
whole Universe sank with its immensity before us; and above, on the 
summit of immeasurable FTature, stood Christ, and gazed down into 
the Universe chequered with its thousand Suns, as into the Mine 
bored out of the Eternal Night, in which the Suns run like mine- 
lamps, and the Galaxies like silver veins. 

‘ And as he saw the grinding press of Worlds, the torch-dance of 
celestial wildfires, and the coral-banks of beating hearts; and as he 
saw how world after world shook off its glimmering souls upon the 
Sea of Death, as a water-bubble scatters swimming lights on the 
waves, then majestic as the ffighest of the Finite, he raised his eyes 
towards the Nothingness, and towards the void Immensity, and said: 
“ Dead, dumb Nothingness! Cold, everlasting Necessity! Frantic 
Chance! Know ye what this is that lies beneath you^ When will 
ye crush the Universe in pieces, and me ? Chance, knowest thou 
what thou doest, when with thy hurricanes thou walkest through that 
snow-powder of Stars, and extinguishest Sun after Sun, and that 
sparkling dew of heavenly lights goes out as thou passest over it? 
How is each so solitary in this wide g^ave of the All! I am alone 
with myself! 0 Father, 0 Father! where is thy infinite bosom, that 
I might rest on it ? Ah, if each soul is its own father and creator, 
why cannot it be its own destroyer too ? 

‘ “ Is this beside me yet a Man? Unhappy one! Your little life 
is the sigh of Nature, or only its echo; a convex-mirror throws its 
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rays into that dust-clond of dead men’s ashes down on the Earth ; 
and thus you, cloud-formed wavering phantasms, arise.—^Look down 
into the Abyss, over which clouds of ashes are moving; mists full of 
Worlds reek up from the Sea of Death; the J^uture is a mounting 
mist, and the Present is a falling one.—^Knowest thou thy Earth 
again 

‘ Here Christ looked down, and his eyes filled with tears, and he 
said: “ Ah, I was once there; I was still happy then; I had still my 
Infinite Eather, and looked up cheerfully fcom the mountains into the 
immeasurable Heaven, and pressed my mangled breast on his healing 
form, and said, even in the bitterness of death : Eather, take thy son 
from this bleeding hull, and lift him to thy heart!—Ah, ye too happy 
inhabitants of Earth, ye still believe in Him. Perhaps even now 
yoior Sun is going down, and ye kneel amid blossoms, and brightness, 
and tears, and lift trustful hands, and cry with joy-streaming eyes to 
the opened Heaven: “ Me too thou knowest, Omnipotent, and all my 
wounds; and at death thou receivest me, and closest them all I” Un- 
happy creatures, at death they will not be closed! Ah, when the sor¬ 
row-laden lays himself, with galled back, into the Earth, to sleep till 
a fairer Morning fuU of Truth, full of Yutue and Joy,—^he awakens 
in a stormy Chaos, in the everlasting Midnight,—and there comes 
no Morning, and no soft healing hand, and no Infinite Eather!— 
Mortal, beside me! if thou stiU livest, pray to Him; else hast thou 
lost him forever!” 

^ And as I feU down, and looked into the sparkling Universe, I 
saw the upborne Eings of the Giant-Serpent, the Serpent of Eternity, 
which had coiled itself round the All of Worlds,—and the Eings 
sank down, and encircled the All doubly; and then it wound itself, 
innumerable ways, round Nature, and swept the Worlds from their 
places, and crashing, squeezed the Temple of Immensity together, into 
the Church of a Burying-ground,—and all grew strait, dark, fearful, 
—and an immeasurably-extended Hammer was to strike the last hour 
of Time, and shiver the Universe asunder,... when I awoke. 

‘ My soul wept for joy that I could still pray to God; and the 
joy, and the weeping, and the faith on him were my prayer. And as 
I arose, the Sun was glowing deep behind the full purpled corn-ears, 
and casting meekly the gleam of its twilight-red on the little Moon, 
which was rising in the East without an Aurora; and between the 
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eky and the earth, a gay transient air-people was stretching out its 
short wings, and living, as I did, before the Infinite Father j and from 
all Nature around me flowed peaceful tones as from distant evening- 
hells/ 

Without commenting on this singular piece, we must 
here for the present close onr lucubrations on Jean Paul. 
To delineate, with any correctness, the specific featm-es of 
such a genius, and of its operations and results in the gi’eat 
variety of provinces where it dwelt and worked, were a long 
task 5 for which, perhaps, some groundwork may have been 
laid here, and which, as occasion serves, it will be pleasant 
for us to resume. 

Probably enough, our readers, in considering these 
strange matters, will too often bethink them of that ‘ Epi¬ 
sode concerning Paul’s Costume;’ and conclude that, as in 
livmg, so in writing, he was a Mannerist, and man of con¬ 
tinual Affectations. We will not quarrel with them on this 
point; we must not venture among the intricacies it would 
lead us into. At the same time, we hope many wdll agree 
with us in honouring Richter, such as he was; and ‘ in spite 
of his hundred real, and his ten thousand seeming faults,’ 
discern under this wondrous guise the spirit of a true Poet 
and Philosopher. A Poet, and among the highest of his 
time, we must reckon him, though he wrote no verses; a 
Philosopher, though he promulgated no systems: for, on 
the whole, that ‘ Divine Idea of the World’ stood m clear 
ethereal light before his mind; he recognised the Invisible, 
even under the mean forms of these days, and with a high, 
strong not uninspired heart, strove to represent it in the 
Visible, and publish tidings of it to his feUow-men. This one 
virtue, the foundation of all the other virtues, and which 
a long study more and more clearly reveals to us m Jean 
Paul, will cover far greater sins than his were. It raises 
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him into quite another sphere than that of the thousand 
elegant Sweet-singers, and canse-and-effect Fhihsophes^ ia 
his own country or in this; the million Noyel-mamifacttir- 
ers, Sketchers, practical Discom’sers and so forth, not once 
reckoned in. Such a man we can safely recommend to 
imiversal study; and for those who, in the actual state of 
matters, may the most blame him, repeat the old maxim; 
^What is extraordinaiy, try to look at with yonr owm 
< eyes.’ 
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[1831.] 

Among Luther’s Spiritual Songs, of which various collections 
liave appeared of late years,® the one &n.tii\QdiEine feste Burg 
ist unsev Gott is universally regarded as the best; and indeed 
still retains its place and devotional use in the Psalmodies 
of Protestant Germany. Of the Time, which also is by 
Luther, we have no copy, and only a secondhand know¬ 
ledge: to the original Words, probably never before printed 
in England, we subjoin the following Translation; which, if 
it possess the only merit it can pretend to, that of literal 
adherence to the sense, will not prove unacceptable to our 
readers. Luther’s music is heard daily in our churches, 
several of our finest Psalm-tunes being of his composition. 
Luther’s sentiments also are, or should be, present in many 
an English heart; the more interesting to us is any the 
smallest articulate expression of these. 

The great Reformer’s love of music, of poetry, it has often 
been remarked, is one of the most significant features in his 
character. But indeed, if every great man, Napoleon him¬ 
self, is intiinsically a poet, an idealist, with more or less 
completeness of utterance, which of all our great men, in 

1 Fsaseb’s Magazine, No. 12. 

2 For example: iMthers Gmthche Liedert nehst dessert Gedanlen uher die Mustca 

(Berlin, 1817); Lieder X/uthen's gesamm^t von Kosegarten und 
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these modern ages, had such an endowment in that kind as 
Luther 1 He it was, emphatically, who stood based on the 
Spiritual World of man, and only by the footing and mira¬ 
culous power he had obtained there, could work such changes 
in the Material World. As a pai-ticipant and dispenser of 
divine influences, he shows himself among human affairs; 
a true connecting medium and visible Messenger between 
Heaven and Earth; a man, therefore, not only permitted 
to enter the sphere of Poetry, but to dwell in the purest 
centre thereof: perhaps the most inspired of all Teachers 
since the fii’st Apostles of his faith; and thus not a Poet 
only, but a Prophet and god-ordained Priest, which is the 
highest form of that dignity, and of all dignity. 

Unhappily, or happily, Luther’s poetic feeling did not so 
much learn to express itself in fit Words that take captive 
every ear, as in fit Actions, wherein truly, under still more 
impressive manifestation, the spirit of spheral melody re¬ 
sides, and still audibly addresses us. In his written Poems 
we find little, save that strength of one ‘ whose words,’ it 
has been said, ‘were half battles;’ little of that still harmony 
and blending softness of imion, which is the last perfection 
of strength; less of it than even his conduct often mani¬ 
fested. With Words he had not learned to make pure music; 
it was by Deeds of love or heroic valour that he spoke freely; 
in tones, only through his Flute, amid tears, could the sigh 
of that strong soul find utterance. 

Nevertheless, though in imperfect articulation, the same 
voice, if we will listen well, is to be heard also in his writings, 
in his Poems. The following, for example, jars upon our 
ears: yet there is something in it like the sound of Alpine 
avalanches, of the first murmur of earthquakes ; in the very 
vastness of which dissonance a higher unison is revealed to 
us. Luther wrote this Song in a thne of blackest threaten- 
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iiigs, which however could in nowise become a time of 
despair. In those tones, rugged, broken as they are, do we 
not recognise the accent of that summoned man (summoned 
not by Charles the Fifth, but by God Almighty also), who 
answered his Mends’ warning not to enter Worms, in this 
wise: ^‘Were there as many devils in Worms as there are 
roof-tiles, I would on—of him who, alone in that assem¬ 
blage, before all emperors and principalities and powers, 
spoke forth these final and forever memorable words: ^‘It 
is neither safe nor prudent to do aught against conscience. 
Here stand I, I cannot otherwise. God assist me. Amen!”^ 
It is evident enough that to this man all Pope’s Conclaves, 
and Imperial Diets, and hosts, and nations, were but weak; 
weak as the forest, with all its strong may be to the 
smallest spark of electric jive. 

EINE FESTE BXJRO 1ST IJNSEB GOTT. 

Eine feste Barg ist unser GoU, 

Ein gates Welir tind Wqffen; 

Er Ml ft xins frey aiis aller JSfotM 
Die unsjetzt hat hetroffen, 

Der alie hose Feind 
Mit Ernst ersjetzt meint; 

Gross Macht und viel List 
Belli grausam^ Rlisheuch ist, 

Axif ErcVn ist nicht seins Glelehen. 

Mit unsrer Macht ist Nichts gethan, 

Wir sind gar hald verloren: 

Es streitH far mis der rechte Mann, 

Den GoU selhst hat erkoren. 


* * Till such time as, either by proofs from Holy Sciipture, or by fair reason or 
‘ argument, I have been confuted and convicted, I cannot and mil not recant, wcil 
‘ wedcr sicker nock gcratken ist, etwas wider Geioissen zu ihun. Hicr steke ich, ich 
‘ kann nicht anders. GoU kelfe mir. Amen 

VOL. VIII. (Misc, vo]. 3.) 


G 
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Fragst du icer er kt? 

Er lieisst Jesus Chrisfy 
Der Hern Zelaothy 
Und ist lain under Gutty 
Das Feld muss er hehdten. 

Und uenn die Welt roll Teufel whr^ 
Und icdllfn uns gar versclilfinj^n, 

So furchten icir ^ms nicJit so seJir, 
Es soil uns doch gellngen. 

Der Furste dieser Welty 
Wie sauer er sick stellty 
Tliut er uns docli Niclits; 

Das maclit er ist gerichtty 
Ehi Wortlein kann iltn fallen. 

Das sie sollen lassen sfahn, 
Und keinen Dank dazu liaben ; 

Er ist hey uns wolil auf dem Fian 
Hit seinem Geist und Gahen. 
Nclcthen sie uns den Leih, 

Gnfy Ehr\ Kind %ind Weihy 
Lass fallren dali in. 

Sie kalends kein Geicimi, 

Das Reich Gottes muss uns hleib&nr 


A safe stiongliold oiir God is still, 

A trusty shield and weapon; 

He’ll help ns clear from all the ill 
Tliat hath us now o’ertaken. 

The ancient Prince of Hell 
Hatli risen with purpose fell \ 
Strong mail of Craft and Power 
Ho weareth in this hour, 

On Earth is not Ins fellow. 

With force of arms we nothing can, 
Pull soon were we down-ridden; 
But for us fights the proper Man, 
Whom God himself hath hidden. 
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Ask ye, Wlio is this same 1 
Christ Jesus is Ms name, 

The Lord Zekaotli’s Son, 

He and no other one 
Shall conquer in the battle. 

And were this world all Devils o’er, 

And watching to devour us, 

We lay it not to heart so sore, 

Hot they can overpower us. 

And let the Prince of Ill 
Look grim as e’er he will. 

He harms us not a whit: 

For why ? His doom is writ, 

A word shall quickly slay him. 

God’s Word, for all their craft and force, 
One moment will not linger, 

Put spite of Hell, shall have its eom’se, 
’Tis written by lis finger 
And though they take our life, 

Goods, honour, children, wife, 

Yet is their profit small; 

These things shall vanish all. 

The City of God remaineth. 
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[1831.] 

To the student of Grerman Literature, or of Literature in 
general, these Volumes, purporting to lay open the private 
intercourse of two men eminent beyond all others of their 
time in that department, wiU doubtless be a welcome ap¬ 
pearance. Neither Schiller nor Goethe has over, that we 
have hitherto seen, written worthlessly on any subject; 
and the writings here offered us are conhdcntial Letters, 
relating moreover to a highly important period in tlio 
spiritual history, not only of the parties themselves, but of 
their country likewise; full of topics, loigh and low, on 
which far meaner talents than theii’s might prove interest¬ 
ing. We have heard and known so much of both these 
venerated persons; of theii* friendship, and true cooperation 
in so many noble endeavours, the fruit of which has long 
been plain to every one; and now are we to look into the 
secret constitution and conditions of all this; to trace the 
public result, which is Ideal, down to its roots in the Com¬ 
mon ; how Poets may live and work poetically among the 
Prose things of this world, and Fausts and Tells be written 

^ Fbasee’s BIagazine, No. 14. ^BriefwecTisel zwischen Schiller und Goethe, in den 
Jakren 1794 his 1805 (Correspondence between Schiller and Goethe, m the years 
1794.1805). 1st 3d Volumes (1794-1797). Stuttgart and Tubingen, 1828-9. 
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on rag-paper and with goose-quills, like mere Minerva 
Novels, and songs by a Person of Quality! Vii’tuosos have 
glass bee-Mves, wbicb they cui’iously peep into; but here 
truly were a far sti-anger sort of honey-making. Nay, apart 
fi’om ^di'tuosoship, or any technical object, wbat a hold have 
such things on oui* universal curiosity as men! If the 
sympathy we feel mth one another is infinite, or nearly 
so,—^in proof of which, do but consider the bomidless ocean 
of Gossip (imperfect, undistilled Biogi-aphy) which is emitted 
and imbibed by the human species daily;—^if every secret- 
history, every closed-doors conversation, how trivial soever, 
has an interest for us; then might the conversation of 
a Schiller with a Goethe, so rarely do Schillers meet with 
Goethes among us, tempt Honesty itself into eavesdrop¬ 
ping. 

Unhappily the conversation flits away forever with the 
lioiu’ that witnessed it; and the Letter and Answer, hank, 
lively, genial as they may be, are only a poor emblem and 
epitome of it. The living dramatic movement is gone; 
nothing but the cold historical net-product remains for us. 
It is time, in every confidential Letter, the writer will, in 
some measure, more or less diimctly depict himself; but 
nowhere is Painting, by pen or pencil, so inadequate as in 
delineating Spiiitual Natiue. The Pyramid can be measured 
in geometric feet, and the draughtsman represents it, with 
all its enviiunment, on canvas, accurately to the eye; nay, 
Mont-Blanc is embossed in coloured stucco; and we have 
his very type, and miniature fac-simile, in om* museums. 
But for great Men, let him who would know such, pray 
that he may see them daily face to face: for in the dim dis¬ 
tance, and by the eye of the imagination, our vision, do what 
we may, will be too imperfect. How pale, thin, ineffectual 
do the great figures w’’e would fain summon horn History 
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rise before ns! Scarcely as palpable men does onr utmost 
effort body them forth; oftenest only like Ossian’s ghosts, 
in hazy twilig'ht, with ^ stars dim twinkling through their 
forms.’ Our Socnatcs, oui* Luther, after all that we have 
talked and argued of them, are to most of us quite invisible; 
the Sage of Athens, the Monk of Eisleben; not Persons, but 
Titles. Yet such men, far more than any Alps or Coliseums, 
are the true world-wonders, which it concerns us to behold 
clearly, and imprint forever on our remembrance. Great 
men are the Fire-pillars in this dark pilgrimage of mankind ; 
they stand as heavenly Signs, overliving witnesses of what 
has been, prophetic tokens of what may still be, the revealed, 
embodied Possibilities of human nature; which greatness he 
who has never seen, or rationally conceived of, and with his 
whole heart passionately loved and reverenced, is himself 
forever doomed to be little. How many weighty reasons, 
how many innocent allurements attract our curiosity to 
such men! We would know them, see them visibly, even 
as we know and see our like: no hint, no notice that con¬ 
cerns them is superfluous or too small for us. Were Gul¬ 
liver’s Conjiuor but here, to recall and sensibly bring back 
the brave Past, that we might look into it, and scrutinise 
it at will I But alas, in Nature there is no such conjuring ; 
the great spirits that have gone before us can survive only 
as disembodied Voices; their form and distinctive aspect, 
outward and even in many respects inward, all whereby 
they were known as living, breathing men, has passed into 
another sphere; from which only History, in scanty memo¬ 
rials, can evoke some faint resemblance of it. The more 
precious, in spite of all imperfections, is such History, aro 
such memorials, that still in some degree preserve what had 
otherwise boon lost without recovery. 

For the rest, as to the maxim, often enough inculcated 
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on xis, that close inspection will abate our admiration, that 
only tbe obscure can be sublime, let us put small faitb in 
it. Here, as in other provinces, it is not knowledge, but 
a Kttle knowledge, that puffetb up, and for wonder at tbe 
thing known substitutes mere wonder at tbe knower thereof: 
to a sciolist tbe starry heavens revolving in dead mechanism 
may be less than a Jacob’s vision; but to tbe Newton they 
are more; for tbe same God still dwells enthroned there, 
and holy Influences, like Angels, still ascend and descend; 
and this clearer vision of a little but renders tbe remaining 
mystery tbe deeper and more divine. So likewise is it with 
true spiritual greatness. On tbe whole, that theory of ‘ no 
man being a hero to bis valet,’ carries us but a little way 
into the real nature of the case. With a superficial meaning 
which is plain enough, it essentially holds good only of such 
heroes as are false, or else of such valets as are too genuine, 
as are shoulder-knotted and brass-lacquered in soul as well 
as in body: of other sorts it does not hold. Milton was stiU 
a hero to the good Elwood. But we dwell not on that mean 
doctrine, which, true or false, may be left to itself tbe more 
safely, as in practice it is of little or no immediate import. 
For were it never so true, yet unless we preferred huge 
bugbears to small realities, our practical coui-se were still 
the same: to inquire, to investigate by all methods, till we 
saw clearly. 

What worth in this biographical point of view the Cot- 
respondence of Schiller and Goethe may have, we shall not 
attempt determining here; the rather as only a portion of 
the Work, and to judge by the space of time iucluded in 
it, only a small portion, is yet before us. Nay perhaps its 
full worth will not become apparent till a future age, when 
the persons and concerns it treats of shall have assumed 
their proper relative magnitude, and stand disencumbered, 
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and forever separated from contemporary triviaKties, wLicli, 
for the present, with their hollow transient bulk, so mar our 
estimate. Two centmies ago, Leicester and Essex might 
be the wonders of England; their Kenilworth Festivities 
and Cadiz Expeditions seemed the great occurrences of that 
day;—^but what would we now give, were these all for¬ 
gotten, and some ‘ Correspondence between Shakspeare and 
Ben Jonson’ suddenly brought to light! 

One valuable quality these Letters of Schiller and Goethe 
everywhere exhibit, that of truth: whatever we do learn 
from them, whether in the shape of fact or of opinion, may 
be relied on as genuine. There is a tone of entire sincerity 
in that style: a constant natural coui’tesy nowhere obstructs 
the right freedom of word or thought; indeed, no ends but 
honourable ones, and generally of a mutual interest, are be¬ 
fore either party; thus neither needs to veil, still less to 
mask himself from the other; the two self-purtraits, so far 
as they are filled up, may be looked upon as x'eal likenesses. 
Perhaps, to most readers, some larger intermixture of what 
we should call domestic interest, of ordinary human con¬ 
cerns, and the hopes, fears and other feelings these excite, 
woxdd have improved the Work; which as it is, not indeed 
•\vithout pleasant exceptions, turns mostly on compositions, 
and publications, and philosophies, and other such high mat¬ 
ters. This, we believe, is a rare fault in modern Corres¬ 
pondences ; where generally the opposite fault is complained 
of, and except mere temporalities, good and evil hap of the 
corresponding parties, their state of purse, heart and nervous 
system, and the moods and humours these give rise to,— 
little stands recorded for us. It may be, too, that native 
readers will feel such a want less than foreigners do, whose 
curiosity in this instance is equally minute, and to whom 
so many details, familiar enough in the country itself, must 
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be tmknoTOi. At all events, it is to be remembered that 
Schiller and Goethe are, in strict speech, Literary Men; 
for whom their social life is only as the dwelling-place and 
outward tabernacle of their spiritual life; which latter is 
the one thing needful; the other, except in subserviency 
to this, meriting no attention, or the least possible. Be¬ 
sides, as cultivated men, perhaps even by natural temper, 
they are not in the habit of yielding to violent emotions of 
any kind, still less of unfolding and depicting such, by let¬ 
ter, even to closest intimates; a tiun of mind, which, if it 
diminished the warmth of their epistolary intercourse, must 
have increased then private happiness, and so by their 
friends can hardly be regretted. He who wears his heart on 
his sleeve, will often have to lament aloud that daws peck 
at it: he who does not, will spare himself such lamenting. 
Of Eousseau Confessions, whatever value we assign that sort 
of ware, there is no vestige in this Correspondence. 

Meanwhile, many cheerful, honest httle domestic touches 
are given here and there; which we can accept gladly, with 
no worse censure than wishing that there had been more. 
But this CoiTespondence has another and more proper as¬ 
pect, under which, if rightly considered, it possesses a far 
higher interest than most domestic delineations could have 
imparted. It shows us two high, creative, ti'uly poetic- 
minds, unweariedly cultivating themselves, unweariedly ad¬ 
vancing from one measure of strength and clearness to an¬ 
other; whereby to such as travel, we say not on the same 
road, for this few can do, but in the same direction, as all 
should do, the richest psychological and practical lesson is 
laid out; firom which men of every intellectual degi’ee may 
learn something, and he that is of the highest degree will 
probably learn the most. What value lies in this lesson, 
moreover, may be expected to increase in an increasing ratio 
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as the Correspondence proceeds, and a larger space, vrith, 
broader differences of advancement, comes into view; espe¬ 
cially as respects Schiller, the younger and more susceptive 
of the two; for whom, in particular, these eleven years may 
be said to comprise the most important era of his cultme; 
indeed, the whole history of his progress therein, from the 
time when he first found the right path, and properly be¬ 
came progressive. 

But to enter farther on the merits and special qualities 
of these Letters, which, on all hands, will be regarded as a 
publication of real value, both intrinsic and extrinsic, is not 
our task now. Of the frank, kind, mutually-respectfril rela¬ 
tion that manifests itself between the two Correspondents; 
of their several epistolary styles, and the worth of each, and 
whatever else characterises this Work as a series of biogra¬ 
phical documents, or of philosophical views, we may at some 
future period have occasion to speak: certain detached 
speculations and indications will of themselves come before 
us in the com’se of our present mrdertaking. Meanwhile, to 
British readers, the chief object is not the Letters, but the 
Writers of them. Of Goethe the public already know some¬ 
thing: of Schiller less is known, and our wish is to bring 
him into closer approximation with our readers. 

Indeed, had we considered only his importance in Ger¬ 
man, or we may now say, in European Literature, Schiller 
might well have demanded an earlier notice in our Journal. 
As a man of true poetical and philosophical genius, who 
proved this high endowment both in his conduct, and by a 
long series of A¥ritings which manifest it to all; nay, even 
as a man so eminently admhed by his nation, while he lived, 
and whose fame, there and abroad, during the twenty-five 
years since his decease, has been constantly expanding and 
confirming itself, he appears with such claims as can belong 
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only to a small number of men. If we have seemed negli¬ 
gent of Schiller, want of affection was nowise the cause. 
Onr admiration for him is of old standing, and has not 
abated, as it ripened into calm loving estimation. But to 
English expositors of Foreign Literature, at this epoch, there 
will be many more pressing duties than that of expounding 
Schiller. To a considerable extent, Schiller may be said to 
expound himself. His greatness is of a simple kind; his 
manner of displaying it is, for most part, apprehensible to 
every one. Besides, of all German Writers, ranking in any 
such class as his, Klopstock scarcely excepted, he has the 
least nationahty: his character indeed is German, if Ger¬ 
man mean tme, earnest, nobly-htimane; but his mode of 
thought, and mode of utterance, all but the mere vocables 
of it, are European. 

Accordingly, it is to be observed, no German Writer has 
had such acceptance with foreigners; has been so instantane¬ 
ously admitted into favour, at least any favour which proved 
permanent. Among the French, for example, Schiller is al¬ 
most natui'alised; translated, commented upon, by men of 
whom Constant is one; even brought upon the stage, and 
by a large class of critics vehemently extolled there. Indeed, 
to the Eomanticist class, in all countries, Schiller is naturally 
the pattern man and great master; as it were, a sort of am¬ 
bassador and mediator, were mediation possible, between the 
Old School and the Hew; pointing to his own Works, as to 
a glittering bridge, that will lead pleasantly from the Ver¬ 
sailles gardening and artificial hydi^aulics of the one, into the 
true Ginnistan and Wonderland of the other. With ourselves 
too, who are troubled with no controversies on Eomanticism 
and Classicism,—the Bowles controversy on Pope having 
long since evaporated without result, and aU critical guild- 
brethren now working diligently, with one accord, in the 
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calmer sphere of Vapidism or even NnlKsm,—Schiller is no 
less universally esteemed by persons of any feeling for poetry. 
To readers of German, and these are increasing everywhere 
a hundred-fold, he is one of the earliest studies; and the 
dullest cannot study him without some perception of his 
beauties. For the Un-German, again, we have Translations 
in abundance and superabundance; through which, under 
whatever distortion, however shorn of his beams, some 
image of this poetical sun must force itself; and in suscep¬ 
tive hearts awaken love, and a desire for more immediate 
insight. So that now, we suppose, anywhere in England, a 
man who denied that Schiller was a Poet would himself be, 
from every side, declared a Prosaist, and thereby summarily 
enough put to silence. 

All which being so, the weightiest part of our duty, that 
of preliminary pleading for Schiller, of asserting rank and 
excellence for him while a stranger, and to judges suspicious 
of counterfeits, is taken off our hands. The knowledge of 
his works is silently and rapidly proceeding; in the only 
way by which true knowledge can be attained, by loving 
study of them in many an inquiring, candid mind. More* 
over, as remarked above, SchilleFs works, generally speak¬ 
ing, require little commentary: for a man of such excellence, 
for a true Poet, we should say that his worth lies singularly 
open; nay, in great part of his writings, beyond such open, 
universally recognisable worth, there is no other to bo 
sought. 

Yet doubtless if he is a Poet, a genuine interpreter of the 
Invisible, Criticism will have a greater duty to discharge for 
him. Every Poet, be his outward lot what it may, finds 
himself born in the midst of Prose; he has to struggle from 
the littleness and obstruction of an Actual world, into the 
fireedom and infinitude of an Ideal; and the history of such 
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struggle, Tvidcli is the liistoiy of liis life, cannot be other 
than instructive. His is a Ihgh, laborious, unrequited, or 
only self-requited endeavour; which, however, by the law 
of his being, he is compelled to imdertake, and must prevail 
in, or be permanently wretched; nay, the more wi’etched, 
the nobler his gifts are. For it is the deep, inborn claim 
of his whole spiritual natme, and will not and must not go 
unanswered. His youthful mn’est, that ‘unrest of genius,’ 
often so wayward in its character, is the dim anticipation of 
this; the mysterious, all-powerful mandate, as from Heaven, 
to prepare himself, to puiify himself, for the vocation where- 
•with he is called. And yet how few can fulfil this man¬ 
date, how few earnestly give heed to it I Of the thousand 
jingling dilettanti, whose jingle dies vdth the hour which it 
harmlessly or hurtfolly amused, we say nothing here: to 
these, as to the mass of men, such calls for sphitual perfec¬ 
tion speak only in whispers, di^owned without difficulty in 
the din and dissipation of the world. But even for the 
Byron, for the Burns, whose ear is quick for celestial mes¬ 
sages, in whom ‘speaks the prophesying sphit,’ in awful 
prophetic voice, how hard is it to ‘ take no counsel with flesh 
and blood,’ and instead of living and writing for the Day 
that passes over them, live and write for the Eternity that 
rests and abides over them; instead of living commodiously 
in the Half, the Eeputable, the Plausible, ‘ to live resolutely 
ill the Whole, the Good, the Time P Such Halfiiess, such 
halting between two opinions, such painful, altogether 
fruitless negotiating between Truth and Falsehood, has been 
the besetting sin, and chief misery, of mankind in all ages. 
Nay in our age, it has chi’istened itself Moderation, a pru¬ 
dent taking of the middle course; and passes ciurent among 
us as a vktue. How virtuous it is, the withered condition 
® CranuHt GuCciij IVahtui rcsoUU tchcn, Goethe. 
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of many a once ingenuous nature that has lived by this 
method; the broken or breaking heart of many a noble 
nature that could not live by it,—speak aloud, did we but 
listen. 

And now when, fi*om among so many shipwrecks and 
misventures, one goodly vessel comes to land, we joyfully 
survey its rich cargo, and hasten to question the crew on 
the fortunes of their voyage. Among the crowd of un¬ 
cultivated and miscultivated writers, the high, pme Schiller 
stands before us with a like distinction. We ask: How 
was this man successful ? from what peculiar point of view 
did he attempt penetrating the secret of spiritual Nature? 
From what region of Prose rise into Poetry ? Under what 
outward accidents; with what inward faculties; by what 
methods; with what result? 

For any thorough or final answer to such questions, it is 
evident enough, neither our own means, nor the present 
situation of om* readers in regard to this matter, are in any 
measure adequate. Nevertheless, the imperfect beginning 
must be made before the perfect result can appear. Some 
slight far-ofi* glance over the character of the man, as he 
looked and lived, in Action and in Poetry, will not, perhaps, 
be unacceptable fi'om us: for such as know little of Schil¬ 
ler, it may be an opening of the way to better knowledge ; 
for such as are already familiar with him, it may be a stating 
in words of what they themselves have often thought, and 
welcome, therefore, as the confirming testimony of a second 
witness. 

Of Schiller’s personal history there are accounts in vari¬ 
ous accessible publications; so that, we suppose, no formal 
Narrative of his Life, which may now be considered gene¬ 
rally known, is necessary here. Such as are ernious on the 
subject, and still uninformed, may find some satisfaction in 

VOL. vni. (Misc. voL 3.) H 
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the Life of Schiller (London, 1825); in the Vie de Schiller^ 
prefixed to the French Translation of his Dramatic Works; 
in the Account of Schiller^ prefixed to the English Trans¬ 
lation of his Thirty-Years War (Edinburgh, 1828) ; and, 
doubtless, in many other Essays, known to us only by title. 
Nay in the survey we propose to make of his character, 
practical as well as speculative, the main facts of his out¬ 
ward history will of themselves come to light. 

Schiller’s Life is emphatically a literary one; that of a 
man existing only for Contemplation; guided forward by 
the pursuit of ideal things, and seeking and finding his true 
welfare therein. A singular simplicity characterises it, a 
remoteness from whatever is called business; an aversion to 
the tumults of business, an indifference to its prizes, grows 
with him from year to year. He holds no office; scarcely 
for a little while a University Professorship; he covets no 
promotion; has no stock of money; and shows no dis¬ 
content with these arrangements. Nay when permanent 
sickness, continual pain of body, is added to them, he still 
seems happy: these last fifteen years of his life are, spiritu¬ 
ally considered, the clearest and most productive of all. 
We might say, there is something priest-like in that Life of 
his: under quite another colour and environment, yet with 
aims differing in form rather than in essence, it has a priest¬ 
like stillness, a priest-hke purity; nay, if for the Catholic 
Faith we substitute the Ideal of Art, and for Convent Rules, 
Moral or jEsthetic Laws, it has even something of a monas¬ 
tic character. By the three monastic vows he was not 
bound: yet vows of as high and difficult a kind, both to do 
and to forbear, he had taken on him; and his happiness 
and whole business lay in observing them. Thus immured, 
not in cloisters of stone and mortar, yet in cloisters of the 
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xnind, wLicli separate tini as impassably from the vulgar, 
he works and meditates only on what we may call Divine 
things; his familiar talk, his very recreations, the whole act¬ 
ings and fancyings of his daily existence, tend thither. 

As in the hfe of a Holy Man too, so in that of Schiller, 
there is but one great epoch: that of taking on him these 
Literary Vows; of finally extricating himself from the dis¬ 
tractions of the world, and consecrating his whole future 
days to Wisdom. What lies before this epoch, and what 
lies after it, have two altogether different characters. The 
former is worldly, and occupied with worldly vicissitudes; 
the latter is spiritual, of calm tenour; marked to himself 
only by his growth in inward clearness, to the world only 
by the peaceable fi-uits of this. It is to the first of these 
periods that we shall here cniefly direct ourselves. 

In his parentage, and the circumstances of his earlier 
years, we may reckon him, fortunate. His parents, indeed, 
are not rich, nor even otherwise independent: yet neither 
are they meanly poor; and warm affection, a true honest 
character, ripened in both into religion, not without an 
openness for knowledge, and even considerable intellectual 
cultm’e, makes amends for every defect. The Boy, too, is 
himself of a character in which, to the observant, hes the 
richest promise. A modest, still nature, apt for all instruc¬ 
tion in heart or head; flashes of liveliness, of impetuosity, 
from time to time breaking through. That little anecdote 
of the Thimder-storm is so graceful in its littleness, that 
one cannot but hope it may be authentic. 

‘ Once, it is said, during a tremendous thunder-storm, his father 
missed him in the young group within doors; none of the sisters 
could tell what was become of Tritz, and the old man grew at length 
60 anxious that he was forced to go out in q^uest of him. Fritz was 
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scarcely past the age of infancy, and knew not the dangers of a scene 
so awM. His father found him at last, in a solitary place of the 
neighbourhood, perched on the branch of a tree, gazing at the tem¬ 
pestuous face of the sky, and watching the flashes as in succession 
they spread their lurid gleam over it. To the reprimands of his pa¬ 
rent, the whimpering truant pleaded in extenuation, that the Light¬ 
ning was so beautiful, and he wished to see where it was coming 
from!”’ 

In his village-school he reads the Classics with dili¬ 
gence, without relish; at home, with far deeper feelings, the 
Bible; and already his young heart is caught with that mys¬ 
tic grandeur of the Hebrew Prophets. His devout nature, 
moulded by the pious habits of his parents, inclines him 
to be a clergyman: a clergyman, indeed, he proved; only 
the Chimch he ministered in was the Catholic, a far more 
Catholic than that false Romish one. But already in his 
ninth year, not without rapturous amazement, and a lasting 
remembrance, he had seen the ‘ splendours of the Ludwigs- 
bm’g Theatre;^ and so, unconsciously, cast a glimpse, into 
that world, where, by accident or natural preference bis own 
genius was one day to work out its noblest triumphs. 

Before the end of his boyhood, however, begins a far 
harsher era for Schiller; wherein, under quite other nurture, 
other faculties were to be developed in him. He must enter 
on a scene of oppression, distortion, isolation; under which, 
for the present, the fairest years of his existence are painfully 
crushed down. But this too has its wholesome influences 
on him; for there is in genius that alchemy which converts 
all metals into gold; which from suffering educes strength, 
from error clearer wisdom, fi:om all things good. 

‘ The Duke of Wiirtemberg had lately founded a fi:ee seminary for 
certain branches of professional education: it was first set up at Soli¬ 
tude, one of his country residences; and had now been transferred to 
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Stuttgard, where, under an improyed form, and with the name of 
Karls-schule, we believe it still exists. The Duke proposed to give 
the sons of his military officers a preferable claim to the benefits of 
this institution; and having formed a good opinion both of Schiller 
and his father, he invited the former to profit by this opportunity. 
The offer occasioned great embarrassment: the young man and his 
parents were alike determiued in favour of the Church, a project with 
which this new one was inconsistent. Their embarrassment was but 
increased when the Duke, on learning the nature of their scruples, 
desired them to think well before they decided. It was out of fear, 
and with reluctance, that his proposal was accepted. Schiller enrolled 
himseK in 1773; and turned, with a heavy heart, fcom freedom and 
cherished hopes, to Greek, and seclusion, and Law. 

‘ His anticipations proved to be but too just: the six years which 
he spent in this Establishment were the most harassing and comfort¬ 
less of his life. The Stuttgard system of education seems to have 
been formed on the principle, not of cherishing and correcting nature, 
but of rooting it out, and supplying its place by something better. 
The process of teaching and living was conducted with the stiff for¬ 
mality of military drilling; everything went on by statute and ordi¬ 
nance ; there was no scope for the exercise of free-will, no allowance 
for the varieties of original structure. A scholar might possess what 
instincts or capacities he pleased; the “regulations of the school” 
took no account of this; he must fit himself into the common mould, 
which, like the old Giant's bed, stood there, appointed by superior 
authority, to be filled alike by the great and the little. The same 
strict and narrow course of reading and composition was marked out 
for each beforehand, and it was by stealth if he read or wrote any¬ 
thing beside. Their domestic economy was regulated in the same 
spirit as their preceptorial: it consisted of the same sedulous exclu¬ 
sion of all that could border on pleasure, or give any exercise to 
choice. The pupils were kept apart from the conversation or sight of 
any person but their teachers; none ever got beyond the precincts of 
despotism to snatch even a fearful joy; their very amusements pro¬ 
ceeded by the word of command. 

‘ How grievous all this must have been it is easy to conceive. To 
Schiller it was more grievous than to any other. Of an ardent and 
impetuous yet delicate nature, whilst his discontentment devoured 
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him internally, he was too modest to give it the relief of utterance hy 
deeds or words. Locked up within himself, he suffered deeply, hut 
without complaining. Some of his Letters written during this period 
have been preserved: they exhibit the ineffectual struggles of a fervid 
and busy mind, veiling its many chagrins under a certain dreary pa¬ 
tience, which only shows them more painfully. He pored over liis 
lexicons, and grammars, and insipid tasks, with an artificial compo¬ 
sure ; hut his spirit pined within him like a captive’s when he looked 
forth into the cheerful world, or recollected the affection of parents, 
the hopes and frolicsome enjoyments of past years.’ 

Youth is to all the glad season of life; but often only by 
what it hopes, not by what it attains, or what it escapes. 
In these sufferings of Schiller’s many a one may say, there 
is nothing unexampled: could not the history of every Eton 
Scholar, of every poor Midshipman, with his rudely-broken 
domestic ties, bis privations, persecutions and cheerless soli¬ 
tude of heart, equal or outdo them? In respect of these 
its palpable hardships perhaps it might ; and be still very 
miserable. But the hardship which presses heaviest on 
Schiller lies deeper than all these; out of which the natural 
fire of almost any young heart will, sooner or later, rise vic¬ 
torious. His worst oppression is an oppression of the moral 
sense; a fetteiung not of the Desires only, but of the piue 
reasonable Will: for besides all outward sufferings, his mind 
is driven from its true aim, dimly yet invincibly felt to be 
the true one; and turned, by sheer violence, into one which 
it feels to be false. Not in Law, with its profits and digni¬ 
ties; not in Medicine, which he willingly, yet stiU hopelessly 
exchanges for Law; not in the routine of any market¬ 
able occupation, how gainful or honoui’ed soever, can his 
soul find content and a home: only in some far pm'er and 
higher region of Activity; for which he has yet no name; 
which he once fancied to be the Church, which at length he 
discovers to be Poetry. Nor is this any transient boyish 
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wilftilness, but a deep-seated, earnest, ineradicable longing, 
tire dim purpose of bis whole inner man. Nevertheless as a 
transient boyish wilfulness his teachers must regard it, and 
deal with it; and not till after the fiercest contest, and a 
clear victory, will its true natm’e be recognised. Herein 
lay the sharpest sting of Schiller’s ill-fortune; his whole 
mind is wrenched asunder; he has no rallying point in his 
misery; he is suiBEering and toiling for a wrong object. ^ A 
‘ singular miscalculation of Nature,’ he says, long afterwards, 
‘ had combined my poetical tendencies with the place of my 
< birth. Any disposition to Poetry did violence to the laws 
‘ of the Institution where I was educated, and contradicted 
‘ the plan of its founder. For eight years my enthusiasm 
‘ struggled with military discipline ; but the passion for 
‘ Poetry is vehement and fiery as a first love. What dis- 
‘ cipline was meant to extinguish, it blew into a flame. 
‘ To escape firom airangements that tortmred me, my heart 
‘ sought refuge in the world of ideas, when as yet I was 
‘ unacquainted with the world of realities, from which iron 
‘ bars excluded me.’ 

Doubtless Schiller’s own prudence had already taught 
him that in order to live poetically, it was first requisite to 
live; that he should and must, as himself expresses it, ‘ for- 
‘ sake the balmy climate of Pindus for the Greenland of a 
‘ barren and dreary science of terms.’ But the dull work of 
this Greenland once accomplished, he might rationally hope 
that his task was done; that the < leisure gained by superior 
diligence’ would be his own, for Poetry, or whatever else he 
pleased. Truly, it was ‘intolerable and degrading to be 
‘ hemmed-in still farther by the caprices of severe and formal 
^ pedagogues.’ No wonder that Schiller ‘brooded gloomily’ 
over his situation. But what was to be done ? ‘ Many plans 

‘ he formed for deliverance : sometimes he would escape in 
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* secret to catch a glimpse of the free and busy world, to 
^ him forbidden : sometimes he laid schemes for utterly 
‘ abandoning a place which he abhorred, and trusting to 
‘ fortune for the rest.’ But he is young, inexperienced, 
unpi’ovided; without help or counsel: there is nothing to be 
done but endure. 

^ Under such corroding and continual vexations,’ says his Biogra¬ 
pher, ‘ an ordinary spirit would have sunk at length; would have 
gradually given up its loftier aspirations, and sought refuge in vicious 
indulgence, or at best have sullenly harnessed Itself into the yoke, 
and plodded through existence; weary, discontented and broken, 
ever casting back a hankering look on tbe dreams of his youth, and 
ever without power to realise them. But Schiller was no ordinary 
character, and did not act like one. Beneath a cold and simple exte¬ 
rior, dignified with no artificial attractions, and marred in its native 
amiableness by the incessant obstruction, tbe isolation and painful 
destitutions under which he lived, there was concealed a burning 
energy of soul, which no obstruction could extinguish. Tbe hard 
circumstances of his fortune bad prevented the natural development 
of his mind; his faculties bad been cramped and misdirected; but 
they bad gathered strength by opposition and the habit of self-de¬ 
pendence which it encouraged. His thoughts, unguided by a teacher, 
bad sounded into the depths of his own nature and the mysteries of 
his own fate; bis feelings and passions, unshared by any other heart, 
bad been driven back upon bis own; where, like tbe volcanic fire 
that smoulders and fuses in secret, they accumulated till their force 
grew irresistible. 

‘ Hitherto Scliiller had passed for an unprofitable, a discontented 
and a disobedient Boy: but tbe time was now come when tbe gyves 
of school-discipline could no longer cripple and distort the giant might 
of his nature: he stood forth as a Man, and wrenched asunder his 
fetters witb a force that was felt at the extremities of Europe. The 
publication of tbe Robbers forms an era not only in Schiller’s history^ 
but in tbe literature of tbe World; and there seems no doubt tbat, 
but for so mean a cause as the perverted discipliue of the Stuttgard 
school, we had never seen this tragedy. Schiller commenced it ia his 
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nineteentli year; and the circumstances under which it was composed 
are to he traced in all its parts. 

‘ Translations o£ the work soon appeared in almost all the lan¬ 
guages of Europe, 3 and were read in almost all of them with a deep 
interest, compounded of admiration and aversion, according to the 
relative proportions of sensibility and judgment in the various minds 
which contemplated the subject. In Germany, the enthusiasm which 
the Robbers excited was extreme. The young author had burst upon 
the world like a meteor; and surprise, for a time, suspended the 
power of cool and rational criticism. In the ferment produced by the 
universal discussion of this single topic, the poet was magnified above 
his natural dimensions, great as they were: and though the general 
seutence was loudly in his favour, yet he found detractors as well as 
praisers, and both equally beyond the limits of moderation. 

‘ But the tragedy of the Robbers produced for its Author some 
consequences of a kind much more sensible than these. We have 
called it the signal of Schiller’s deliverance from school-tyranny and 
military constraint; but its operation in this respect was not imme¬ 
diate. At first it seemed to involve him more deeply than before. 
He had finished the original sketch of it in 1778; but for fear of 
offence, he kept it secret till his medical studies were completed. 
These, in the mean time, he had pursued with sufficient assiduity to 
merit the usual honours. In 1780, he had, in consequence, obtained 
the post of Surgeon to the regiment Aug^^ in the Wurtemberg army. 
This advancement enabled him to complete his project,—to print the 
Robbers at his own expense; not being able to find any bookseller 
that would undertake it. The nature of the work, and the universal 
interest it awakened, drew attention to the private circumstances of 
the Author, whom the Robbers^ as well as other pieces of his writing 
that had found their way into the periodical publications of the time, 
sufficiently showed to be no common man. Many grave persons were 
offended at the vehement sentiments expressed in Robbers; and 
the unquestioned ability with which these extravagances were ex- 

® Our English translation, one of the washiest, was executed (we have been told) 
in Edinburgh by a ‘Lord of Session,* otherwise not unknown in Literature; who 
went to work under deepest concealment, lest evil might befall him. The confiden¬ 
tial Devil, now an Angel, who mysteriously carried him the proof-sheets, is our 
informant. 
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pressed l3iit made tlie matter worse. To Schiller’s superiors, above 
all, such things were inconceivahle; he might perhaps he a very great 
genius, hut was certainly a dangerous servant for His Highness, the 
Grand Duke of Wiirtemherg. Officious people mingled themselves 
in the affair: nay the graziers of the Alps were brought to hear upon 
it. The Grisons magistrates, it appeared, had seen the hook, and 
were mortally huffed at their people’s heing there spoken of, according 
to a Swahian adage, as common Mglmaymen^ They complained in 
the Hamburg Correspondeni; and a sort of jackal, at Ludwigshurg, 
one Walter, whose name deserves to he thus kept in mind, volun¬ 
teered to plead their cause before the Grand Duke. 

‘ Informed of aU these circumstances, the Grand Duke expressed 
his disapprobation of Schiller’s poetical labours in the most unequi¬ 
vocal terms. Schiller was at length summoned before him; and it 
then turned out, that His Highness was not only dissatisfied with the 
moral or political errors of the work, hut scandalised moreover at its 
want of literary merit. In this latter respect he was kind enough to 
proffer his own services. But Schiller seems to have received the 
proposal with no sufficient gratitude ; and the interview passed with¬ 
out advantage to either party. It terminated in the Duke’s com¬ 
manding Schiller to abide by medical subjects: or at least, to beware 
of writing any more poetry, without submitting it to his inspection. 

4i|t « * * « * 

‘ Various new mortifications awaited Schiller. It was in vain that 
he discharged the humble duties of his station with the most strict 
fidelity, and even, it is said, with superior skill: he w’^as a suspected 
person, and his most innocent actions were misconstrued, his slightest 
faults were visited with the full measure of official severity, * * ♦ 

His free spirit shrank at the prospect of wasting its strength in strife 
against the pitiful constraints, the minute and endless persecutions of 

^ The obnoxious passage has been carefully expunged from subsequent editions. 
It was in the third Scene of the second Act. Spiegelberg, discoursing with Raz- 
mann, obserres, “An honest man you may form of windle-straws; but to mahe a 
rascal you must have grist i besides, there is a national genius in it,—a certain 
rascal-climate, so to speak.” In the first Edition there was added, “ Oo to the OH- 
tons, for instance; ihat is what I call the Thief s Athensf^ The patriot who stood 
forth, on this occasion, for the honour of the Grisons, to deny this weighty chaige, 
and denounce the crime of making it, was not Dogberry or Verges, but ‘ one of tbe 
noble family of Sails,’ 
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men wlio knew him not, yet had his fortune in their hands ; the 
idea of dungeons and jailors haunted and tortured liis mind j and the 
means of escaping them, the renunciation of poetry, the source of all 
his joy, if hkewise of many woes, the radiant guiding-star of his tur¬ 
bid and obscure existence, seemed a sentence of death to all that was 
dignified, and delightful, and worth retaining in his character. * * 

With the natural feeling of a young author, he had ventured to 
go in secret, and witness the first representation of his Tragedy at 
Mannheim. His incognito did not conceal him; he was put under 
arrest, during a week, for this offence : and as the punishment did not 
deter him from again transgressing in a similar manner, he learned 
that it was in contemplation to try more rigorous measures with him. 
Dark hints were given to him of some exemplary as well as imminent 
severity: and Dalberg’s aid, the sole hope of averting it by quiet 
means, was distant and dubious. Schiller saw himself reduced to ex¬ 
tremities. Beleaguered with present distresses, and the most horrible 
forebodings, on every side; roused to the highest pitch of indignation, 
yet forced to keep silence and wear the face of patience, he could en¬ 
dure this maddening constraint no longer. He resolved to be free, at 
whatever risk; to abandon advantages which he could not buy at 
such a price; to quit his step-dame home, and go forth, though friend¬ 
less and alone, to seek his fortune in the great market of life. Some 
foreign Duke or Prince was arriving at Stuttgard; and ah the peo¬ 
ple were in movement, witnessing the spectacle of his entrance: Schil¬ 
ler seized this opportunity of retiring from the city, careless whither 
he went, so he got beyond the reach of turnkeys, and Grand Dukes, 
and cominanding officers. It was in the month of October 1782, his 
twenty-third year.’^ 

Such were the circumstances under which Schiller rose 
to manhood. We see them permanently influence his cha¬ 
racter ; hut there is also a strength in himself which on the 
whole triumphs OYer them. The kindly and the unkindly 
alike lead him towards the goal. In childhood, the most 
unheeded, hut hy far the most important era of existence,— 
as it were, the still Creation-days of the whole future man,— 

• Life of Sch%ll&i\ Part I. 
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he liad breathed the only wholesome atmosphere, a soft 
atmosphere of aflfection and joy: the invisible seeds which 
are one day to ripen into clear Devontness, and all humane 
Virtue, are happily sown in him. Not till he has gathered 
force for resistance, does the time of contradiction, of being 
‘ purified by suffering/ arrive. For this contradiction too we 
have to thank those Stuttgard Schoolmasters and their pur¬ 
blind Duke. Had the system they followed been a milder, 
more reasonable one, we should not indeed have altogether 
lost our Poet, for the Poetry lay in his inmost soul, and could 
not remain unuttered; but we might well have found him 
under a far inferior character: not dependent on himself 
and truth, but dependent on the world and its gifts; not 
standing on a native, everlasting basis, but on an acciden¬ 
tal, transient one. 

In Schiller himself, as manifested in these emergencies, 
we aheady trace the chief featoes which distinguish him 
througlx life. A tenderness, a sensitive delicacy, aggravated 
under that harsh treatment, issues in a certain shyness and 
reserve : which, as conjoined moreover with habits of inter¬ 
nal and not of exteimal activity, might in time have worked 
itself, had his natural temper been less warm and affection¬ 
ate, into timorous self-seclusion, dissociality and even posi¬ 
tive misanthropy. Nay generally viewed, there is much in 
Schiller at this epoch that to a careless observer might have 
passed for weakness: as indeed, for such observers, weak¬ 
ness and fineness of nature are easily confounded. One 
element of strength, however, and the root of all strength, 
he throughout evinces ; he wills one thing, and knows what 
he wills. His mind has a purpose, and still better, a right 
purpose. He already loves true spiritual Beauty with his 
whole heart and his whole soul; and for the attainment, for 
the pursuit of this, is prepared to make all sacrifices. As a 
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dim instinct, nnder vague foi-ms, this aim first appears; gains 
force with his force, clearness in the opposition it must 
conquer; and at length declares itself, with a peremptory- 
emphasis which -will admit of no contradiction. 

As a mere piece of literary history, these passages of 
Schiller’s life are not -without interest: this is a ‘ persecution 
for conscience-sake,’ such as has oftener befallen heresy in 
Eeligion than heresy in Literature; a blind struggle t': ex¬ 
tinguish, by physical -violence, the inward celestial light of a 
human soul; and here in regard to Literatm-e, as in regard 
to Eeligion it always is, an ineffectual struggle. Doubtless, 
as religious Inquisitors have often done, those secular In¬ 
quisitors meant honestly in persecuting; and since the 
matter went well in spite of them, their interference -with it 
may be forgiven and forgotten. We have dwelt the longer 
on these proceedings of theirs, because they bring us to the 
grand crisis of Schiller’s history, and for the first time show 
us his -will decisively asserting itself, decisively prounotmc- 
ing the law whereby his whole future life is to be governed. 
He himself says, he ‘ went empty away; empty in purse and 
hope.’ Yet the mind that dwelt in him was still there with 
its gifts; and the task of his existence now lay undi-vided 
before him. He is henceforth a Literary Man ; and need 
appear in no other character. ‘All my connexions,’ he 
could ere long say, ‘ are now dissolved. The public is now 
‘ all to me; my study, my sovereign, my confidant. To 
the public alone I from this time belong; before this and 
‘ no other tribunal will I place myself; this alone do I 
‘reverence and fear. Something majestic hovers before 
‘ me, as I determine now to wear no other fetters but the 
‘ sentence of the world, to appeal to no other throne but the 
‘ soul of man.’® 


• Preface to the ThaMci, 
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In his subsequent life, with all varieties of outward 
fortune, we find a noble inward unity. That love of Litera¬ 
ture, and that resolution to abide by it at all hazards, do 
not forsake him. He wanders through the world; looks 
at it imder many phases; mingles in the joys of social life; 
is a husband, father; experiences all the common destinies 
of man; but the same ‘radiant guiding-star’ which, often 
obscured, had led him safe through the perplexities of his 
youth, now shines on him with unwaveiing light. In all 
relations and conditions Schiller is blameless, amiable; he 
is even little tempted to err. That high pmpose after 
spiritual perfection, which with him was a love of Poetiy, 
and an unwearied active love, is itself, when pure and 
supreme, the necessaiy parent of good conduct, as of noble 
feeling. With all men it should be pure and supreme, for 
in one or the other shape it is the true end of man’s life. 
Neither in any man is it ever wholly obliterated; with the 
most, however, it remains a passive sentiment, an idle wish. 
And even with the small residue of men, in whom it attains 
some measure of activity, who would be Poets in act or 
w^ord, how seldom is it the sincere and highest purpose, 
how seldom unmixed with vulgar ambition, and low, mere 
earthly aims, which distort or utterly pervert its manifesta¬ 
tions ! With Schiller, again, it was the one thing needful; 
the first duty, for wliich all other duties worked together, 
imder which all other duties quietly prospered, as under 
their rightful sovereign. Worldly preferment, fame itself, 
he did not covet: yet of fame he reaps the most plenteous 
harvest; and of worldly goods what little he wanted is in 
the end made sure to him. His mild, honest character every¬ 
where gains him Mends: that upright, peaceful, simple life 
is Honourable in the eyes of all; and they who know him 
the best love him the most, 
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Perhaps among all the circumstances of Schiller^s literary 
life, there was none so important for him as his connexion 
with Goethe. To use our old figure, we might say, that 
if Schiller was a Priest, then was Goethe the Bishop from 
whom he first acquired clear spiritual light, by whose hands 
he was ordained to the priesthood. Their friendship has 
been much celebrated, and deserved to be so: it is a pure 
relation; unhappily too rare in Literature; where if a Swift 
and Pope can even found an imperious Duumvirate, on little 
more than mutually-tolerated pride, and part the spoils for 
some time without quarrelling, it is thought a credit. Sel¬ 
dom do men combine so steadily and waimly for such 
pm-poses, which when weighed in the economic balance are 
but gossamer.* It appears also that preliminary difficulties 
stood in the way; prepossessions of some strength had to be 
conquered on both sides. For a number of years, the two, 
by accident or choice, never met, and their fii*st interview 
scarcely promised any permanent approximation. ‘ On the 
‘ whole,’ says SchiUer, ‘ tliis personal meeting has not at 
‘ all diminished the idea, great as it was, which I had pre- 
‘ viously formed of Goethe; but I doubt whether we shall 
‘ ever come into close commimication with each other. 
‘Much that still interests me has abeady had its epoch 
‘ with him. His whole nature is, fi*om its very origin, other- 
‘ wise constructed than mine; his world is not my world; 

‘ our modes of conceiving thmgs appear to be essentially 
‘ different. From such a combination no secure substantial 
‘ intimacy can result.* 

Nevertheless, in spite of far graver prejudices on the 
part of Goethe,—^to say nothiug of the poor jealousies which 
in another man so chcumstanced would openly or secretly 
have been at work,—a secure substantial intimacy did 
result; manifesting itself by continual good offices, and in- 
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terrupted only by death. If we regard the relative situation 
of the parties, and their conduct in this matter, we must re¬ 
cognise in both of them no little social virtue; at all events, 
a deep disinterested love of worth. In the case of Goethe, 
more especially, who, as the elder and everyway greater 
of the two, has little to expect in comparison with what 
he gives, tliis friendly union, had we space to explain its 
natui-e and progress, would give new proof that, as poor 
Jung Stilling also experienced, ^ the man’s heart, which few 
know, is as true and noble as his genius, which all know.’ 

By Goethe, and this even before the date of theii* friend¬ 
ship, Schillers outward interests had been essentially pro¬ 
moted: he was introduced, under that sanction, into the 
service of Weimar, to an academic ofl&ce, to a pension; his 
whole way was made smooth for him. In spiritual matters, 
this help, or rather let us say cooperation, for it came not in 
the shape of help, but of reciprocal service, was of still more 
lasting consequence. By the side of his friend, Schiller rises 
into the highest regions of Art he ever reached; and in all 
worthy things is sm-e of sympathy, of one wise judgment 
amid a crowd of unwise ones, of one helpful hand amid 
many hostile. Thus outwardly and inwardly assisted and 
confirmed, he henceforth goes on his way with new stead¬ 
fastness, turning neither to the right hand nor to the left; 
and while days are given him, devotes them wholly to his 
best duty. It is rare that one man can do so much for 
another, can pemianently benefit another; so mournfully, 
in giving and receiving, as in most charitable afiections and 
finer movements of our nature, are we all held-in by that 
paltry vanity, which, under reputable names, usurps, on 
both sides, a sovereignty it has no claim to. Nay many 
times, when our friend would honestly help us, and strives 
to do it, yet will be never bring himself to understand what 
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we really need, and so to forward us on our own path; but 
insists more simply on our taking bis path, and leaves us as 
incon-igible because we -will not and cannot. Thus men are 
solitary among each other; no one will help his neighbour; 
each has even to assume a defensive attitude lest his neigh- 
bour binder him 1 

Of Schiller’s zealous, entire devotedness to Literature we 
have already spoken as of his crowning virtue, and the 
gi-eat source of his welfare. With what ardour he pursued 
this object, hiR whole life, from the earliest stage of it, had 
given proof; but the clearest proof, clearer even than that 
youtliftil self-exile, was reserved for his later years, when a 
lingering, incurable disease had laid on him its new and 
ever-galling bm-den. At no period of Schiller’s history does 
the native nobleness of his character appear so decidedly 
as now in this season of silent unwitnessed heroism, when 
the dark enemy dwelt within himself, unconquerable, yet 
ever, in all other stniggles, to be kept at bay. We have 
medical evidence that dming the last fifteen years of his 
life, not a moment could have been free of pain. Yet he 
utters no complaint. In this ' Correspondence with Goethe’ 
we see him cheerful, laborious; scarcely speaking of his 
maladies, and then only historically, in the style of a third 
party, as it were, calculating what force and length of days 
might still remain at his disposal. Nay his highest poetical 
perfoimances, we may say all that are truly poetical, belong 
to this era. If we recollect how many poor valetudinarians, 
Rousseaus, Cowpers and the like, men otherwise of fine en¬ 
dowments, dwindle under the influence of nervous disease 
into pining wretchedness, some into madness itself; and then 
that Schiller, under the like influence, wi-ote some of his deep¬ 
est speculations, and all his genuine dramas, from WallensLein 
to Wilhelm TelU we shall the better estimate his merit. 

VOL. VIII. (Misc. vol. 3.) I 
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It has been said, that only in Eeligion, or something 
equivalent to Eeligion, can human natm’e support itself 
under such trials. But Schiller too had his Eeligion^ was 
a Worshipper, nay, as we have often said, a Priest; and so 
in his earthly suffeiings wanted not a heavenly stay. With¬ 
out some such stay his life might well have been intoler¬ 
able ; stript of the Ideal, what remained for him in the Eeal 
was but a poor matter. Do we talk of his ‘happiness’? 
Alas, what is the loftiest flight of genius, the finest fi-enzy 
that ever for moments united Heaven with Earth, to the 
perennial never-failing joys of a digestive - apparatus tho¬ 
roughly eupeptic? Has not the turtle-eating man an 
eternal sunshine of the breast ? Does not his Soul,—which, 
as in some Sclavonic dialects, means his Stomach,—sit for¬ 
ever at its ease, enwi'apped in warm condiments, amid spicy 
odoius; enjoying the past, the present and the future; and 
only awakening fi*om its soft trance to the sober certainty 
of a still higher bliss each meal-time,—^tlnee, or even four 
visions of Heaven in the space of one solar day! While 
for the sick man of genius, ‘whose world is of the mind, 

‘ ideal, internal; when the mildew of lingering disease has 
‘ struck that world, and begun to blacken and consume its 
‘ beauty, what remains but despondency, and bitterness, and 
‘ desolate sorrow felt and anticipated to the end ?’ 

‘Woe to Mm,’ continues this Jeremiah, ‘if his will likewise falter, 
if his resolution fail, and his spirit bend its neck to the yoke of this 
now enemy 1 Idleness and a disturbed imagination will gain the 
mastery of him, and let loose their thousand fiends to harass him, to 
torment him into madness. Alas, the bondage of Algiers is freedom 
compared with this of the sick man of genius, whose heart has fainted, 
and sunk beneath its load. His clay dwelling is chan 2 :ed mto a 
gloomy prison ; every nerve has become an avenue of disgust or an¬ 
guish, and the soul sits within in her melancholy loneliness, a prey to 
the spectres of despair, or stupefied with excess of suffering; doomed 
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is it were to a life-in-deatli, to a consciousness of agonised existence, 
without the consciousness of power which should accompany it. Hap¬ 
pily death, or entire fatuity at length puts an end to such scenes of 
ignoble misery, which, however, ignoble as they are, we ought to 
view with pity rather than contempt.’^ 

Yet on the whole, we say, it is a shame for the man of 
genius to complain. Has he not a ^ light from Heaven’ 
within him, to which the splendour of all earthly tlnones 
and principalities is but darkness? And the head that 
wears such a crown grudges to lie uneasy? If that same 
^ light from Heaven,’ shining through the falsest media, sup¬ 
ported Syrian Simon through all weather on his sixty-feet 
Pillar, or the still more wonderful Eremite who walled him¬ 
self, for life, up to the chin, in stone and mortar; how much 
more should it do, when shining direct, and pure from all 
intermixture? Let the modern Priest of Wisdom either 
suffer his small persecutions and inflictions, though sickness 
be of the number, in patience, or admit that ancient fanatics 
and bedlamites were tmer worshippers than he, 

A foolish controversy on this subject of Happiness now 
and then occupies some intellectual dinner-party; specula¬ 
tive gentlemen we have seen more than once almost forget 
their wine in arguing whether Happiness was the chief end 
of man. The most cry out, with Pope: ^Happiness, our 
being’s end and aim;’ and ask whether it is even conceiv¬ 
able that we should follow any other. How comes it, then, 
cry the Opposition, that the gi'oss are happier than the re¬ 
fined; that even though we know them to be happier, we 
would not change places with them? Is it not written, 
Increase of knowledge is increase of sorrow? And yet also 
written, in characters still more ineffaceable. Pursue know¬ 
ledge, attain clear vision, as the beginning of all good? 


^ Life of SchXlcT, p. 85. 
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Were your doctrine right, for what should we struggle with 
our whole might, for what pray to Heaven, if not that the 
‘ malady of thought’ might be utterly stifled within us, and 
a power of digestion and secretion, to which that of the 
tiger were trifling, be impaited instead thereof? Where¬ 
upon the others deny that thought is a malady; tliat in¬ 
crease of knowledge is increase of sorrow; that Aldemen 
have a simnier life than Aiistotle’s, though the Stagyrite 
himself died exclaiming, Fosch mundum intravi, anxins vivi, 
perturbatus morior { &c. &c.: and thus the argument circu¬ 
lates, and the bottles stand still. 

So far as that Happiness-question concerns the sym¬ 
posia of speculative gentlemen,—the rather as it really is 
a good enduiiug backlog whereon to chop logic, for those 
so minded,—-we with great willingness leave it resting on 
its own bottom. But there are earnest natures for whom 
Truth is no plaything, but the staff of life; men whom the 
‘ solid reality of things’ will net cany forward; who, when 
the ‘inward voice’ is silent in them, are powerless, nor will 
the loud huzzaing of millions supply the want of it. To 
these men, seeking anxiously for guidance; feeling that did 
they once clearly see the right, they would follow it cheer¬ 
fully to weal or to woe, comparatively careless which; to 
these men the question, what is the proper aim of has 
a deep and awftl interest. 

For the sake of such, it may be remarked that the origin 
of this argument, like that of every other argument rmder 
the sun, lies in the confusion of language. If Happiness 
mean Welfare, there is no doubt but all men should and 
must pui-sue tlieh Welfare, that is to say, pursue what is 
worthy of their pm-suit. But if, on the other hand. Happi¬ 
ness mean, as for most men it does, ‘ agreeable sensations,’- 
Enjoyment refined or not, then must we observe that there 
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ts a doubt; or rather that there is a certainty the other way. 
Strictly considered, this truth, that man has in him some¬ 
thing higher than a Love of Pleasure, take Pleasui’e in what 
sense you will, has been the text of all true Teachers and 
Preachers, since the beginning of the world; and in one or 
another dialect, we may hope, will continue to be preached 
and taught till the world end. Neither is our own day 
without its assei-tors thereof; what, for example, does the 
astonished reader make of this little sentence from Schiller s 
JEsthetic Letters ? It is on that old question, the ‘ improve¬ 
ment of the species;’ which, however, is handled here in a 
very new manner: 

‘ The first acquisitions, then, which men gathered in the Kingdom 
of Spirit were Anxiety and Fear; both, it is true, products of Eeason, 
not of Sense; but of a Eeason that mistook its object, and mistook 
its mode of application. Fruits of this same tree are all your Happi¬ 
ness-Systems {QlucJiseUg7ceiissyste7^'))i whether they have for object 
the passing day, or the whole of life, or what renders them no whit 
more venerable, the whole of Eternity. A boundless duration of Ee- 
ing and Well-being {JDaseyns und Wolilseyns) simply for Being and 
Well-being’s sake, is an Ideal belonging to Appetite alone, and which 
only the struggle of mere Animalism {Tlue7dieit\ longing to be infi¬ 
nite, gives rise to. Thus without gaining anything for his Manhood, 
he, by this first effort of Eeason, loses the happy limitation of the 
Animal; and has now only the unenviable superiority of missing the 
Present in an effort directed to the Distance, and whereby still, in 
the whole boundless Distance, nothing but the Present is sought for.’^ 

The JEsthetic Letieirs^ in which this and many far deeper 
matters come into view, will one day deserve a long chap¬ 
ter to themselves. Meanwhile we cannot but remark, as a 
curious symptom of this time, that the pursuit of merely 
sensuous good, of personal Pleasure, in one shape or other, 
should be the universally admitted formula of man’s whole 


® Brief e 'Uher die asthetische JSrzi^iung des Menschen, b. 24, 
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duty. Once, Epicurus had his Zeno; and if the herd of 
mankind have at all times been the slaves of Desire, drudg¬ 
ing anxiously for their mess of pottage, or filling themselves 
•with swine’s husks, — earnest natiues were not wanting 
who, at least in theory, asserted for their kind a higher 
vocation than this; declaring, as they could, that man’s soul 
was no dead Balance for ‘motives’ to sway hither and 
thither, but a living, divine Soul, indefeasibly free, whose 
birthright it was to be the servant of Virtue, Goodness, 
God, and in such service to be blessed without fee or 
reward. Nowadays, however, matters are, on all hands, 
managed far more prudently. The choice of Hercules could 
not occasion much difficulty, in these times, to any young 
man of talent. On the one hand,—by a path which is 
steep, indeed, yet smoothed by much travelling, and kept 
in constant repair by many a moral Macadam,—smokes (in 
patent calefactors) a Dinner of innumerable courses; on the 
other, by a downward path, thi’ough avenues of very mixed 
character, frowns in the distance a grim Gallows, probably 
with ‘improved di-op.’ Thus is Utility the only God of 
these days; and om' honest Benthamites are but a small 
Provincial Synod of that boundless Communion. Without 
gift of prophecy we may predict, that the straggling bush- 
fire which is kept up here and there against that body of 
well-intentioned men, must one day become a universal 
battle; and the grand question, Mind versus Matter, be 
again under new forms judged of and decided.—But we 
wander too far from our task; to which, therefore, nothing 
doubtful of a prosperous issue in due time to that Utilitarian 
struggle, we hasten to return. 

In forming for ourselves some picture of Schiller as a 
man, of what may be called his moral character, perhaps the 
very perfection of his manner of existence tends to diminish 
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oiu’ estimate of its merits. What lie aimed at he has attained 
in a singular degree. His life, at least from the period of 
manhood, is still, unruffled; of clear, even course. The com¬ 
pleteness of the victoiy hides from us the magnitude of the 
struggle. On the whole, however, we may admit, that his 
character was not so much a gi*eat character as a holy one. 
We have often named him a Priest; and this title, with the 
quiet loftiness, the pure, secluded, only internal, yet still 
heavenly worth that should belong to it, perhaps best de¬ 
scribes him. One high enthusiasm takes possession of his 
whole natm'e. Herein lies his strength, as well as the task 
he has to do; for this he lived, and we may say also he died 
for it. In his life we see not that the social affections played 
any deep part. As a son, husband, father, friend, he is ever 
kindly, honest, amiable; but rarely, if at all, do outward 
tilings stimulate him into what can be called passion. Of 
the wild loves and lamentations, and aU the fierce ardour 
that distinguish, for instance, his Scottish contemporary 
Burns, there is scarcely any trace here. In fact, it was 
towards the Ideal, not towards the Actual, that Schiller's 
faith and hope was directed. His highest happiness lay not 
in outward honoui-, pleasure, social recreation, perhaps not 
even in friendly affection, such as the world could show it; 
but in the realm of Poetry, a city of the mind, where, for 
him, all that was true and noble had foundation. His habits, 
accordingly, though far from dissocial, were solitaiy; his 
chief business and chief pleasure lay in silent meditation. 

‘ His intolerance of interruptions,^ we are told, at an early period 
of his fife, ' first put him on the plan of studying by night; an allur- 
ing, hut pernicious practice, which began at Dresden, and was never 
afterwards given up. His recreations breathed a similar spirit: he 
loved to be much alone, and strongly moved. The hanks of the Elbe 
were the favourite resort of his mornings: here, wandering in solitude 
amid groves and lawns, and green and beautiful places, he abandoned 
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his mind to delicious mnsings; or meditated on the cares and studies 
which had lately been employing, and were again soon to employ him. 
At times he might he seen floating on the river, in a gondola, feasting 
himself with the loveliness of earth and sky. He delighted most to 
be there when tempests were abroad; his unquiet spirit found a solace 
in the expression of its own imrest on the face of Nature; danger lent 
a charm to his situation; he felt in harmony with the scene, when 
the rack was sweeping stormfuUy across the heavens, and the forests 
were sounding in the breeze, and the river was rolling its chafed 
waters into wild eddying heaps.’ 

‘ During summer,’ it is mentioned at a subsequent date, ‘ his place 
of study was in a garden, which he at length purchased, in the sub¬ 
urbs of Jena, not far from the "Weselhofts’ house, where, at that 
time, was the office of the Allgemeine Littemturmihtng. Eeckoning 
from the market-place of Jena, it lies on the south-west border of the 
town, between the Engelgatter and the Neuthor, in a hollow defile, 
through which a part of the Leutrabach flows round the city. On 
the top of the acclivity, from which there is a beautiful prospect into 
the valley of the Saale, and the fir mountains of the neighbouring 
forest, Schiller built himself a small house, with a single chamber. It 
was his favourite abode during hours of composition; a great part of 
the works he then 'wrote were mitten here. In winter he like-wise 
dwelt apart from the tumult of men;—in the Griesbachs’ house, on 
the outside of the city trench. On sitting down to his desk at night, 
he was wont to keep some strong coflee, or wine-chocolate, but more 
jBcequently a flask of old Ehenish or Champagne, standing by him. 
that he might from time to time repair the exhaustion of nature. 
Often the neighbours used to hear him earnestly declaiming in the 
silence of the night; and whoever had an opportunity of watching 
him on such occasions,—a thing very easy to be done, from the 
heights lying opposite his little garden-house, on the other side of the 
dale,—^might see him now speaking aloud, and walking swiftly to and 
fro in his chamber, then suddenly throwing himself down into his 
chair, and writing; and drinking the while, sometimes more than 
once, from the glass standing near him. In winter he was to be found 
at his desk till four, or even five o’clock, in the morning; in s umm er 
till towards three. He then went to bed, from which he seldom rose 
till nine or ten.’ 
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And again; 

‘ At Weimar his present way of life was like his former one at 
Jena: his business was to study and compose; his recreations were 
in the circle of his family, where he could abandon himself to affec¬ 
tions grave or trifling, and in frank cheerful intercourse with a few 
friends. Of the latter he had lately formed a social club, the meetings 
of which afforded him a regular and innocent amusement. He still 
loved solitary walks: in the Park at Weimar he might frequently be 
seen, wandering among the groves and remote avenues, with a note¬ 
book in his hand; now loitering slowly along, now standing still, now 
moving rapidly on : if any one appeared in sight, he would dart into 
another alley, that his dream might not be broken. One of his fa¬ 
vourite resorts, we are told, was the thickly-overshadowed rocky path 
which leads to the Romisclie HaiLS, a pleasure-house of the Duke's, 
built under the direction of Goethe. There he would often sit in the 
gloom of the crags overgrown with cypresses and boxwood; shady 
thickets before him; not far from the murmur of a little brook, which 
there gushes in a smooth slaty channel, and where some verses of 
Goethe are cut upon a brown plate of stone and fixed in the rock.’^ 

Such retirement alike fi’om the tumults and the pleasures 
of busy men, though it seems to diminish the merit of virtu¬ 
ous conduct in Schiller, is itself, as hinted above, the best 
proof of his virtue. No man is born without ambitious 
worldly desires; and for no man, especially for no man like 
Schiller, can the victory over them be too complete. His 
duty lay in that mode of life; and he had both discovered 
his duty, and addressed himself with his whole might to 
perform it. Nor was it in estrangement from men’s interests 
that this seclusion originated; but rather in deeper concern 
for these. From many indications, we can perceive that to 
Schiller the task of the Poet appeared of far weightier im¬ 
port to mankind, in these times, than that of any other man 
whatever. It seemed to him that he was ‘ casting bia bread 
upon the waters, and would find it after many days;’ that 
® I/ife qfScJiiUej^ 
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when the noise of all conquerors, and demagogues, and poli¬ 
tical reformers had quite died away, some tone of heavenly 
wisdom that had dwelt even in him might still linger among 
men, and he acknowledged as heavenly and priceless, whe¬ 
ther as his or not; whereby, though dead, he would yet 
speak, and his spirit would live throughout all generations, 
when the syllables that once formed his name had passed 
into forgetfulness forever. We are told, ‘he was in the 
‘ highest degi’ee philanthropic and humane: and often said 
‘ that he had no deeper wish than to know all men happy 
What was still more, he strove, in his public and private 
capacity, to do his utmost for that end. Honest, merciful, 
disinterested he is at all times found; and for the great duty 
laid on him no man was ever more unweariedly ardent. It 
was his evening song and his morning prayer. He lived for 
it; and he died for it; ‘ sacrificing,’ in the words of Goethe, 
‘his Life itself to this Delineating of Life.’ 

In collision with his fellow-men, for with him as with 
others this also was a part of his relation to society, we find 
him no less noble than in friendly union with them. He 
mingles in none of the controversies of the time; or only 
like a god in the battles of men. In his conduct towards 
inferiors, even ill-intentioned and mean inferiors, there is 
everywhere a tine, dignified, patrician spirit. Ever witness¬ 
ing, and inwardly lamenting, the baseness of vulgar Litera- 
tmn in his day, he makes no clamorous attacks on it; alludes 
to it only from afar; as in Milton’s wiitings, so in his, few of 
his contemporaries are named, or hinted at; it was not with 
men, but with things that he had a warfare. The Review of 
BUrgevy so often descanted on, was doubtless highly afllicting 
to that down-broken, unhappy poet; but no hostility to Biir- 
ger, only love and veneration for the Ai't he professed, is to 
be discerned in it. With Burger, or with any other mortal, 
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lie had no quarrel: the favour of the public, which he himself 
enjoyed in the highest measure, he esteemed at no high 
value. ‘The Artist,’ said he in a noble passage, already 
known to English readers, ‘ the Artist, it is true, is the son 
‘ of liis time; but pity for him if he is its pupil, or even its 
‘ favourite! Let some beneficent divinity snatch him, when a 
‘ suckling, fi:om the breast of his mother, and nm’se him with 
^ the milk of a better time; that he may ripen to his full sta- 
‘ toe beneath a distant Grecian sky. And having grown to 

* manhood, let him retm*n, a foreign shape, into his century; 
‘ not, however, to delight it by his presence, but dreadfiil 

* like the son of Agamemnon, to puiify it I’ On the whole, 
Schiller has no trace of vanity; scarcely of pride, even in its 
best sense, for the modest self-consciousness, which charac¬ 
terises genius, is with him rather implied than openly ex¬ 
pressed. He has no hatred; no anger, save against False¬ 
hood and Baseness, where it may be called a holy anger. 
Presumptuous triviality stood bared in his keen glance; but 
his look is the noble scowl that curls the lip of an Apollo, 
when, pierced with sun-arrows, the serpent expires before 
him. In a word, we can say of Schiller, what can be said 
only of few in any country or time: He was a high minis¬ 
tering servant at Truth’s altar; and bore him worthily of 
the office he held. Let this, and that it was even in our age, 
be forever remembered to his praise. 

Schiller’s intellectual character has, as indeed is always 
the case, an accmute conformity wdth his moral one. Here 
too he is simple in his excellence; lofty rather than expan¬ 
sive or varied; pure, divinely ardent rather than great. A 
noble sensibility, the truest sympathy with Nature, in all 
forms, animates him; yet scarcely any creative gift alto¬ 
gether commensm’ate with this. If to his mind’s eye all 
forms of Nature have a meaning and beauty, it is only under 
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a few forms, chiefly of the severe or pathetic kind, that he 
can body forth this meaning, can represent as a Poet what 
as a Thinker he discerns and loves. We might say, his 
music is true spheral music; yet only with few tones, in 
simple modulation; no full choral harmony is to be heard 
in it. That Schiller, at least in his later years, attained a 
genuine poetic style, and dwelt, more or less, in the peren¬ 
nial regions of his Art, no one will deny: yet still his poetry 
shows rather like a partial than a universal gift; the la¬ 
boured product of certain faculties rather than the sponta¬ 
neous product of his whole nature. At the summit of the 
pyre there is indeed white flame; but the materials are not 
all inflamed, perhaps not all ignited. Nay often it seems to 
us, as if poetry were, on the whole, not his essential gift; as 
if his genius were reflective in a still higher degree than 
creative; philosophical and oratorical rather than poetic. 
To the last, there is a stiffness in him, a certain infusibility. 
His genius is not an -®olian-harp for the common wind to 
play with, and make wild free melody; but a scientific har¬ 
monica, which being artfully touched will yield rich notes, 
though in limited measure. 

It may be, indeed, or rather it is highly probable, that of 
the gifts which lay in him only a small portion was mifolded: 
for we are to recollect that nothing came to him without a 
strenuous effort; and that he was called away at middle age. 
At all events, here as we find him, we should say, that of all 
his endowments the most perfect is understanding. Accurate, 
thorough insight is a quality we miss in none of his produc¬ 
tions, whatever else may be wanting. He has an intellectual 
vision, clear, wide, piercing, methodical; a tnily philosophic 
eye. Yet in regard to this also it is to be remarked, that 
the same simplicity, the same want of universality again 
displays itself. He looks aloft rather than around. It is in 
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high, far-seeing philosophic views that he delights; in specu¬ 
lations on Art, on the dignity and destiny of Man, rather than 
on the common doings and interests of Men. Nevertheless 
these latter, mean as they seem, are boundless in significance; 
for every the poorest aspect of Nature, especially of living 
Nature, is a type and manifestation of the invisible spirit that 
worl?:s in Nature. There is properly no object tiivial or in¬ 
significant; but every finite thing, could we look well, is 
as a window, through which solemn vistas are opened into 
Infinitude itself But neither as a Poet nor as a Thinker 
neither in delineation nor in exposition and discussion, does 
Schiller more than glance at such objects. For the most 
part, the Common is to him still the Common; or is ideal¬ 
ised, rather as it were by mechanical art than by inspii-ation:, 
not by deeper poetic or philosophic inspection, disclosing new 
beauty in its everyday features, but rather by deducting, 
these, by casting them aside, and dwelling on what brighter 
features may remain in it. 

Herein Schiller, as indeed he himself was modestly aware, 
difters essentially fi:om most great poets; and fi-om none 
more than fi'om his great contemporary, Goethe. Such in¬ 
tellectual preeminence as this, valuable though it be, is the 
easiest and the least valuable; a preeminence which, indeed, 
captivates the general eye, but may, after all, have little in¬ 
trinsic grandem'. Less in rising into lofty abstractions lies 
the difficulty, than in seeing well and lovingly the complexi¬ 
ties of what is at hand. He is wise who can instruct us and 
assist us in the business of daily virtuous living; he who 
trains us to see old truth under Academic formularies may 
be wise or not, as it chances; but we love to see Wisdom in 
unpretending forms, to recognise her royal features under 
week-day vesture.—There maybe more true spiritual force in 
a Proverb, than in a Philosophical System, A King in the, 
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midst of liis body-guards, with all Hs trumpets, war-torses 
and gilt standard-bearers, will look great tbougb be be lit¬ 
tle; but only some Roman Cams can give audience to satrap- 
ambassadors, while seated on the ground, with a woollen cap, 
and supping on boiled pease, like a common soldier. 

In all Schiller’s earlier writings, nay more or less in the 
whole of his writings, this aristocratic fastidiousness, this 
comparatively baiTen elevation, appears as a leading charao 
teiistic. In speculation he is either altogether abstract and 
systematic, or he dwells on old conventionally-noble themes; 
never looking abroad, over the many-coloured stream of life, 
to elucidate and ennoble it; or only looking on it, so to 
speak, from a college window. The philosophy even of his 
Histories, for example, founds itself mainly on the perfect- 
ability of man, the effect of constitutions, of religions, and 
other such high, purely scientific objects. In his Poetry 
we have a similar manifestation. The interest turns on 
prescribed, old-established matters; common love-mania, 
passionate greatness, enthusiasm for liberty and the Hke. 
This even in Don Karlos; a work of what may be called his 
transition-period, the toning-point between his earlier and 
his later period, where still we find Posa, the favoiuite 
hero, ^towering aloft, far-shining, clear, and also cold and 
vacant, as a sea-beacon.’ In after years, Schiller himself 
saw well that the greatest lay not here. With tmwearied 
effort he strove to lower and to widen his sphere; and not 
without success, as many of his Poems testify; for example, 
the Lied der Gloche (Song of the Bell), everyway a noble 
composition; and, in a still higher degree, the tragedy of 
Wilhelm Telly the last, and, so far as spirit and style are 
concerned, the best of all his dramas. 

Closely connected with this imperfection, both as cause 
and as consequence, is,Schiller’s singular want of Humour. 
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Huinotir is properly tlie exponent of low things; that 
which first renders them poetical to the mind. The man of 
Humom’ sees common life, even mean life, under the new 
light of sportfiilness and love ; whatever has existence has 
a charm for him. Humour has justly been regarded as the 
finest perfection of poetic genius. He who wants it, be his 
other gifts what they may, has only half a mind; an eye for 
what is above him, not for what is about him or below him. 
How, among all writers of any real poetic genius, we cannot 
recollect one who, in this respect, exhibits such total de¬ 
ficiency as Schiller. In his whole writings there is scarcely 
any vestige of it, scarcely any attempt that way. His 
natui-e was without Humour; and he had too true a feeling 
to adopt any counterfeit in its stead. Thus no drollery or 
caricatm'e, still less any barren mockery, which, in the hun- 
di-ed cases are all that we find passing current as Humom*, 
discover themselves in Schiller. His works are full of la¬ 
boured earnestness; he is the gi*avest of all writers. Some 
of his critical discussions, especially in the JEstlietische Brief 
w'here he designates the ultimate height of a man’s cultui-e 
by the title Spieltrieh (literally. Sport-impulse), prove that 
he knew what Humour was, and how essential; as indeed, 
to his intellect, all forms of excellence, even the most alien 
to his own, were painted with a wonderful fidelity. Never¬ 
theless, he himself attains not that height which he saw so 
clearly; to the last the Spieltrieh couldbe little more than a 
theoiy with him. With the single exception of Wallensteins 
Lager^ where too, the Humour, if it be such, is not deep, 
his other attempts at mirth, fortunately very few, are of the 
heaviest. A ligid intensity, a serious enthusiastic ardom:, 
majesty rather than grace, still more than lightness or spoi*t- 
fiilness, characterises him. Wit he had, such wit as keen 
intellectual insight can give; yet even of this no large 
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endowment; Perhaps he was too honest, too sincere, for 
the exercise of wit; too intent on the deeper relations of 
things to note their more transient collisions. Besides, he 
dealt in AflSbraiation, and not in Negation; in which last, it 
has been said, the material of wit chiefly lies. 

These observations are to point out for ns the special 
department and limits of Schiller’s excellence; nowise to 
call in question its reality. Of his noble sense for Truth both 
in speculation and in action; of his deep genial insight into 
Nature; and the living harmony in which he renders back 
what is highest and grandest in Nature, no reader of his 
works need be reminded. In whatever belongs to the pa¬ 
thetic, the heroic, the ti'agically elevating, Schiller is at 
home; a master: nay perhaps the greatest of all late poets. 
To the assiduous student, moreover, much else that lay in 
Scliiller, but was never worked into shape, will become par¬ 
tially visible: deep, inexhaustible mines of thought and 
feeling; a whole world of gifts, the finest produce of which 
was hut beginning to be realised. To his high-minded, un¬ 
wearied efforts what was impossible, had length of years 
been granted him! There is a tone in some of his later 
pieces, which here and there breathes of the very highest 
region of Ai't, Nor are the natural or accidental defects 
we have noticed in his genius, even as it stands, such as to 
exclude him from the rank of great Poets. Poets whom 
the whole world reckons great have, more than once, exhi¬ 
bited the like. Milton, for example, shares most of them 
with him: like Schiller, he dwells, with full power, only in 
the high and earnest; in all other provinces exhibiting a 
certain inaptitude, an elephantine unpliancy: he too has 
little Humour; his coarse invective has in it contemptu¬ 
ous emphasis enough, yet scarcely any graceful sport. In¬ 
deed, on the positive side also, these two worthies are not 
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without a resemblance. Under far other circumstances, 
with less massiveness and vehement strength of soul, there 
is in Schiller the same intensity; the same concentration, 
and towards similar objects, towards whatever is Sublime in 
Nature and in Art; which sublimities they both, each in his 
several way, worship with undivided heart. There is not in 
Schiller’s nature the same rich complexity of rhythm as in 
Milton’s, with its depths of linked sweetness; yet in Schiller 
too there is something of the same pme swelling force, some 
tone which, like Milton’s, is deep, majestic, solemn. 

It was as a Dramatic Author that Schiller distinguished 
himself to the world; yet often we feel as if chance rather 
than a natural tendency had led him into this province; as 
if his talent were essentially, in a certain style, lyrical, per¬ 
haps even epic, rather than dramatic. He dwelt within 
himself, and could not without effort, and then only within 
a certain range, body forth other forms of being. Nay much 
of what is called his poetry, seems to us, as hinted above, 
oratorical rather than poetical; his first bias might have 
led him to be a speaker rather than a singer. Nevertheless, 
a pure fire dwelt deep in his soul; and only in Poetry, of 
one or the other sort, could this find utterance. The rest of 
his natrn’e, at the same time, has a certain prosaic rigour; 
so that not without strenuous and complex endeavours, long 
persisted in, could its poetic quality evolve itself. Quite 
pure, and as the all-sovereign element, it perhaps never did 
evolve itself; and among such complex endeavours, a small 
accident might influence large portions of its course. 

Of Schiller’s honest undivided zeal in tliis great problem 
of self-cultivation, we have often spoken. What progress 
he had made, and in spite of what difficulties, appears if we 
contrast his earlier compositions with those of his later 
years. A few specimens of both sorts we shall here present. 

VOL. Till. (Misc. voL 3.) K 
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By this means, too, such of our readers as are unacquainted 
with Schiller may gain some clearer notion of his poetio 
individuality than any description of ours could give. We 
shall take the Eohhers, as his first performance, what he him¬ 
self calls ‘a monster produced by the unnatural union of 
Genius with Thraldom ; the fierce fuliginous fire that bums 
in that singular piece will still be discernible in separated 
passages. The following Scene, even in the yeasty vehicle 
of our common English version, has not wanted its ad¬ 
mirers ; it is the Second of the Third Act; 


Country on the Danube. 

THE BOBBERS. 

Camjpedon a Height, under Trees: the Horses are grazing on the 
Hill farther down. 

Moor. I can no farther [throws himself on the ground]. My 
limbs ache as if ground in pieces. My tongue parched as a potsherd. 
[Schweitzer glides away unjperceived,] I would ask you to fetch me 
a handf’il of water from the stream ; but ye all are wearied to death 

Schwarz. And the wine too is all down there, in our jacks. 

Moor. See how lovely the harvest looks! The trees almost break¬ 
ing under their load. The vine full of hope. 

Grimm. Tt is a plentiful year. 

Moor. Think’st thou?—And so one toil in the world will be re¬ 
paid. One ? —Yet overnight there may come a hailstorm, and shatter 
it all to ruin. 

SoHWARZ. Possible enough. It might aU be ruined two hours be¬ 
fore reaping. 

Moor. Ay, so say I. It wiU all be ruined. Why should man 
prosper in what he has from the Amt, when he fails in what makes 
him like the Gods ?—Or is this the true aim of his Destiny ? 

Schwarz, I know it not. 

^ Moor. Thou hast said well; and done still better, if thou never 
triedst to know it!—-Brother,—I have looked at men, at their insect 
anxieties and giant projects—their godlike schemes and mouselike oo- 
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cupations, their wondrous race-running after Happiness;—^he trusting 
to the gallop of his horse,—^he to the nose of his ass,—a third to his 
own legs; this whirling lottery of life, in which so many a creature 
stakes his innocence, and—^his Heaven ! all trying for a prize, and— 
blanks are the whole drawing,—there was not a prize in the hatch. 
It is a drama, Brother, to bring tears into thy eyes, if it tickle thy 
midriff to laughter, 

SoHWABZ. How gloriously the sun is setting yonder ! 

Moon [lost in the view\ So dies a Hero ! To be worshipped! 

Gbimm. It seems to move thee. 

Moor. When I was a lad—it was my darling thought to live so, 
to die so— [u)ith suppressed pain]. It was a lad’s thought! 

Gbimm. I hope so, truly. 

Moor \draios his hat doion on Ms /ace]. There was a time— 
Leave me alone, comrades. 

SoHWARZ. Moor! Moor ! What, Devil?—How his colour goes ! 

Gbimm. Ha 1 What ails him ? Is he ill? 

Moor. There was a time when I could not sleep, if my evening 
prayer had been forgotten— 

Grimm. Art thou going crazed ? WiU Moor let such milksop fancies 
tutor Mm? 

Moor {Lays his head on Qrimrnls l)reast\ Brother 1 Brother ! 

Grimm. Come ! don’t be a child,—I beg— 

Moor. Were I a child !—0, were I one ! 

Grimm. Pooh! pooh ! 

Schwarz. Cheer up. Look at the brave landscape, — the fine 
evening. 

Moor. Yes, Priends, tMs world is all so lovely. 

Schwarz. There now—^that’s right. 

Moor. This Earth so glorious. 

Gbimm. Eight,—^right—that is it. 

Moor \dnhing laoh\ And I so Mdeous in this lovely world, and 
I a monster in this glorious Earth. 

Gbimm. Out on it! 

Moor. My innocence ! My innocence!—See, all things are gone 
forth to bask in the peaceful beam of the Spring; why must I alone in¬ 
hale the torments of Hell out of the joys of Heaven ?—^That all should 
be so happy, all so married together by the spirit of peace ’—^The 
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whole world one family, its Father above—that Father not mine !— 
I alone the castaway,—I alone struck out from the company of the 
just;—for me no child to lisp my name,—never for me the languish¬ 
ing look of one whom I love,—never, never, the embracing of a bosom- 
fiiend [dashing wildly Encircled with murderers,—serpents 

hissing round me,—rushing down to the gulf of perdition on the 
eddying torrent of wickedness,—^amid the flowers of the glad world, 
a howling Abaddon 1 

SoHWABz [to the resf]. How is this ? I never saw him so. 

Moob [loith ;piercing sorroio\, 0, that I might return into my 
mother’s womb,—that I might be born a beggar !—FTo ! I durst not 
pray, 0 Heaven, to be as one of these day-labourers—0,1 would toil 
till the blood ran do-wn my temples to buy myself the pleasure of one 
noontide sleep,—the blessedness of a single tear ! 

Grimm [to the rest\ Patience, a moment. The fit is passing. 

Moor. There was a time, too, when I could weep—0 ye days of 
peace, thou castle of my father, ye green lovely valleys 1 0 aU ye 
Elysian scenes of my childhood! will ye never come again, never with 
your balmy sighing cool my burning bosom? Mourn with me, Ma¬ 
ture 1 They will never come again, never cool my burning bosom 
■with their balmy sighing. They are gone! gone ! and will not re¬ 
turn ! 

Or take that still wilder monologue of Moor’s on the old 
subject of suicide; in the midnight Forest, among the sleep¬ 
ing Robbers: 

He lays aside the lute, and walks up and down in deep thought 

Who shall warrant me?-^’Tis all so dark,—perplexed labyrinths, 

—^no outlet, no loadstar—^Were it but over with this last draught of 
breath—(92;er like a sorry farce.—^But whence this fierce Hmiger after 
Happiness 9 whence this ideal of a never-reached perfection *2 this con¬ 
tinuation of uncompleted plans?—if the pitiful pressure of this pitiful 
thing [holding out a Pistol] makes the wise man equal with the fool, 
the coward with the brave, the noble-minded with the caitiff?—There 
is so divine a harmony in all irrational Hature, why should there be 
this dissonance in rational ? — Ho ! no ! there is somewhat beyond^ 
for I have yet never known ha^^piness. 
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Think ye, I will tremble ? spirits of my murdered ones ! I will 
not tremble [tremUing violently], —Your feeble dying moan,—your 
black-choked faces,—^your frightfuUy-gaping wounds are but links of 
an unbreakable chain of Destiny; and depend at last on my childish 
sports, on the whims of my nurses and pedagogues, on the tempera¬ 
ment of my father, on the blood of my mother— [sliahen loitli horror]. 
Why has my Perillus made of me a Brazen BuH to roast mankind in 
my glowing belly ? 

\_Gazing on the Pistol] Time and Eternity— linked together by a 
single moment'—Dread key, that shuttest behind me the prison of 
Life, and before me openest the dwelling of eternal Night—say—0, 
say,— whither^ — whither wilt thou lead me ? Eoreign, never circum¬ 
navigated Land!—See, manhood waxes faint under this image; the 
effort of the finite gives up, and Eancy, the capricious ape of Sense, 
juggles our credulity with strange shadows.—No > no! It becomes 
not a man to waver. Be what thou wilt, nameless Yonder —so this 
Mo keep but true. Be what thou wilt, so I take myself along with 
me— !—Outward tilings are but the colouring of the man—I am my 
Heaven and my Hell. 

What if Thou shouldst send me eompanionless to some burnt and 
blasted circle of the Universe; which Thou hast banished from thy 
sight; where the lone darkness and the motionless desert were my 
prospects—forever?—I would people the silent wilderness with my 
fantasies; I should have Eternity for leisure to unravel the perplexed 
image of the boundless woe.—Or wilt Thou lead me through still 
other births; still other scenes of pain, from stage to stage—onwards 
to Annihilation ? The life-threads that are to be woven for me Yon¬ 
der, cannot I tear them asunder, as I do these —^Thou canst make me 
Nothing;—but this freedom canst Thou not take from me. [He loads 
the Pistol, Suddenly he stops,] And shall I for terror of a miserable 
life—die?—Shall I give wretchedness the victory over me ^ —No, I 
will endure it [lie throws the Pistol away]. Let misery blunt itself on 
my pride ! I will go through with it.^® 

And now with these ferocities, and Sibylline frenzies, 
compare the placid strength of the following delineation, 


Act iv. Scene 6, 
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also of a stem character, from the Maid of Orleans; where 
Talbot, the gray veteran, dark, unbelieving, indomitable, 
passes down, as he thinks, to the land of utter Nothingness, 
contemptuous even of the Fate that destroys him, and 

In death reposes on the soil of France, 

Like hero on his unsnrrender’d shield. 

It is the sixth Scene of the third Act; in the heat of a 
Battle: 

The scene changes to an open Space encircled with Trees. Dtinng the 
music Soldiers are seen hastily retreating across the Background. 

Talbot, leaning on Fastolf, and accompanied hy Soldiers. 

Soon after, Lionel. 

TALBOT. 

Here, set me down beneath this tree, and you 
Betake yourselves again to battle : quick! 

I need no help to die. 

FASTOLF. 

0 day of woe ! [lAcmel enders. 
Look what a sight awaits you, Lionel! 

Our leader wounded, dymg ! 

LIONEL. 

God forbid ! 

0 noble Talbot, this is not a time to die: 

Yield not to Death; force faltering Nature 
By your strength of soul, that life depart not! 

TALBOT. 

In vain! the day of Destiny is come 

That levels with the dust our power in France. 

In vain, in the fierce clash of desperate battle, 

Have I risked my utmost to -withstand it: 

The bolt has smote and crush’d me, and I lie 
To rise no more forever. Eheims is lost; 

Make haste to rescue Paris. 

LIONEL. 

Paris is the Dauphin’s ; 
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A post arrived even now mtli th* evil news 
It had surrendered. 

TALBOT [tears away his handages\ 

Then flow out, ye life-streams j 
This sun is growing loathsome to me. 

LIONEL, 

Fastolf, 

Convey him to the rear: this post can hold 
Few instants more; yon coward knaves fall back, 
Eesistless comes the Witch, and havoc round her. 

TALBOT. 

Madness, thou conquerest, and I must yield: 

Against Stupidity the Gods themselves are powerless. 
High Eeason, radiant Daughter of the head of God, 
Wise Foundress of the system of the Dniverse, 
Conductress of the Stars, who art thou, then, 

If tied to th tail o* th wild horse, Superstition, 

Thou must plunge, eyes open, vainly shrieking, 

Sheer down with that drunk Beast to the Abyss % 
Cursed who sets his life upon the great 
And dignified; and with forecasting spirit 
Lays out wise plans! The Fool-King’s is this World. 

LIONEL. 

0 1 Death is near! Think of your God, and pray! 

TALBOT. 

Were we, as brave men, worsted by the brave, 

’T had been but Fortune’s common flickleness : 

But that a paltry Farce should tread us down 1— 

Did toil and peril, all our earnest life, 

Deserve no graver issue ? 

LIONEL [grasps Ms liand\, 

Talbot, farewell! 

The meed of bitter tears I’ll duly pay you, 

When the fight is done, should I outlive it. 

But now Fate calls me to the field, where yet 
She wav’ring sits, and shakes her doubtful um. 
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Tarewell! we meet beyond the unseen shore. 

Brief parting for long friendship ! God be with you! [Exit 

TALBOT. 

Soon it is over, and to th’ Earth I render, 

To th’ everlasting Sun, the transient atoms 
Which for pain and pleasure join’d to form me; 

And of the mighty Talbot, whose renown 

Once fill’d the world, remains nought but a handful 

Of flitting dust. Thus man comes to his end j 

And all our conquest in the fight of Life 

Is knowledge that ’tis Nothing, and contempt 

For hollow shows which once we chas’d and worship’d. 

Scene VII. 

E^iter Chaelbs, Burgundy, Dunois, Du Chatel, and Soldiers, 

BURGUNDY. 

The trench is stormed. 

DUNOIS. 

Bravo ! The fight is ours. 

CHARLES [oljsewing Talhot], 

Ha ’ who is this that to the light of day 
Is bidding his constrained and sad farewell 1 
His bearing speaks no common man : go, haste, 

Assist him, if assistance yet avail. 

[Soldiers from the Dauphin!s suite step forward, 

PASTOLP. 

Back ! Keep away 1 Approach not the Departing, 

Him whom in life ye never wished too near. 

BURGUNDY. 

What do I see ? Great Talbot in liis blood! 

[He goes towards him, Talhot gazes fixedly at him, and dies, 

PASTOLP. 

Off, Burgundy ! With th’ aspect of a Traitor 
Disturb not the last moment of a Hero. 

The ‘ Power-words and Thunder-words,’ as the Germans 
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call them, so frequent in the RolhersP- are altogether want¬ 
ing here; that volcanic fury has assuaged itself; instead of 
smoke and red lava, we have sunshine and a verdant world. 
For still more strildng examples of this benignant change, 
wc might refer to many scenes (too long for our present 
purposes) in Wallenstein, and indeed in alFthe Dramas wliich 
followed this, and most of all in Wilhelm Tell, wliich is the 
latest of them. The careful, and in general truly poetic 
structm’e of these works, considered as complete Poems, 
would exhibit it infinitely better; but for this object, larger 
limits than ours at present, and studious Readers as well as 
a Reviewer, were essential. 

In his smaller Poems the like progress is visible. Schil¬ 
ler’s works should all be dated, as we study them; but in¬ 
deed the most, by internal evidence, date themselves.— 
Besides the Lied der Gloche, already mentioned, there are 
many lyrical pieces of high merit; particularly a whole senes 
of Ballads, nearly every one of which is true and poetical. 
Tlie Ritter Toggenhurg, the Dragon-fight, the Diver, are all well 
known; the Cranes of Ihycus has in it, under this simple 
form, something Old-Grecian, an emphasis, a prophetic gloom 
wliich might seem borrowed even from the spirit of iEschy- 
lus. But on these, or any farther on the other poetical works 
of Schiller, we must not dilate at present. One little piece, 
which lies by us translated, we may give, as a specimen of 
liis style in this lyrical province, and therewith terminate 
this part of our subject. It is entitled Alpenlied (Song of the 
Alps), and seems to require no commentary. Perhaps some- 
tliing of the clear, melodious, yet still somewhat metallic 
tone of the original may penetrate even through om* version. 

Thus, to tahe one often-cited instance, Moor’s simple question, ‘Whether there 
is any pov^der left?’ receives this emphatic answer: ‘Powder enough to blow the 
Earth into the Moon I’ 
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Song of the Alps. 

By tlie edge of tlie chasm is a slippery Track, 

The torrent beneath, and the mist hanging o’er thee; 
The cliffe of the mountain, huge, rugged and black, 
Are frowning like giants before thee: 

And, wouldst thou not waken the sleeping Lawine, 
Walk silent and soft through the deadly ravine. 

That Bridge, with its dizzying perilous span. 

Aloft o’er the gulf and its flood suspended, 

Think’st thou it was built by the art of man, 

By his hand that grim old arch was bended? 

Bar down in the jaws of the gloomy abyss 

The water is boiling and hissing,—forever will hiss. 


That Gate through the rocks is as darksome and drear, 
As if to the region of Shadows it carried: 

Yet enter! A sweet laughing landscape is here, 
Where the Spring with the Autumn is married. 

Brom the world with its sorrows and warfare and wail, 
0, could I but hide in this bright little vale I 

Bout Eivers rush down from on high, 

Their spring will be hidden forever; 

Their course is to all the four points of the sky, 

To each point of the sky is a river; 

And fast as they start from their old Mother’s feet^ 
They dash forth, and no more will they meet. 

Two Pinnacles rise to the depths of the Blue; 

Aloft on their white summits glancing. 

Bedeck’d in their garments of golden dew. 

The Clouds of the sky are dancing; 

There threading alone their lightsome maze, 

Uplifted apart from all mortals’ gaze. 
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And Mgh on Iter ever-enduring tlirone 
The Queen of the mountains reposes j 
Her head serene, and azure, and lone, 

A diamond crown encloses; 

The Sun with his darts shoots round it keen and hot. 

He gilds it always, he warms it not. 

Of Schiller’s Philosophic talent, still more of the results 
he had arrived at in philosophy, there were much to be said 
and thought; which we must not enter upon here. As 
hinted above, his primary endowment seems to us fully as 
much philosophical as poetical: his intellect, at all events, is 
peculiarly of that character; strong, penetrating, yet sys¬ 
tematic and scholastic, rather than intuitive; and manifest¬ 
ing this tendency both in the objects it treats, and in its 
mode of treating them. The Transcendental Philosophy, 
which arose in Schiller’s busiest era, could not remain with¬ 
out influence on him: he had carefully studied Kant’s Sys¬ 
tem, and appears to have not only admitted but zealously 
appropriated its fundamental doctrines; remoulding them, 
however, into his own peculiar forms, so that they seem no 
longer borrowed, but permanently acquired, not less Schiller’s 
than Kant’s. Some, perhaps little aware of his natxu'al wants 
and tendencies, are of opinion that these speculations did 
not profit him: Schiller himself, on the other hand, appears 
to have been well contented with his Philosophy; in which, 
as harmonised with his Poetry, the assurance and safe an¬ 
chorage for his moral natm^e might lie. 

‘ Prom the opponents of the Hew Philosophy,’ says he, ‘ I expect 
not that tolerance, which is shown to every other system, no better 
seen into than this: for Kant’s Philosophy itself, in its leading points, 
practises no tolerance; and bears much too rigorous a character, to 
leave any room for accommodation. But in my eyes this does it hon¬ 
our; proving how little it can endure to have truth tampered witli. 
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Sucli a PHlosopliy will not be discussed with a mere shake of the 
bead. In the open, clear, accessible field of Inquiry it builds up its 
system; seeks no shade, makes no reservation: but even as it treats 
its neighbours, so it requires to be treated ; and may be forgiven for 
lightly esteeming everything but Proofs. ISTor am I terrified to think 
that the Law of Change, from which no human and no divine work 
finds grace, will operate on this Philosophy, as on every other, and 
one day its Form -will be destroyed: but its Foundations will not liave 
this destiny to fear; for ever since mankind has existed, and any Eoa- 
son among mankind, these same first principles have been admitted, 
and on the whole acted upon.’^^ 

Schiller’s philosophical performances relate chiefly to 
matters of Art; not, indeed, without significant glances into 
still more important regions of speculation; nay Art, as he 
viewed it, has its basis on the most important interests of 
man, and of itself involves the harmonious adjustment of 
these. We have already undertaken to present our readers, 
on a futoe occasion, with some abstract of the JEsthetic Let¬ 
ters, one of the deepest, most compact pieces of reasoning 
we are anywhere acquainted with: by that opportunity, the 
general character of Schiller, as a Philosopher, will best fall 
to be discussed. Meanwhile, the two following brief pass¬ 
ages, as some indication of his views on the highest of all 
philosophical questions, may stand here without commentary. 
He is speaking of Wilhelm Meister, and in the first extract, of 
the Fair Saint’s Confessions, which occupy the Sixth Book of 
that work : 

^ The transition from Eeligion in general to the Christian Eeligioii, 
by the experience of sin, is excellently conceived. * * * I find vir¬ 
tually in the Christian System the rudiments of the Highest and Ho- 
blest j and the different phases of this System, in practical life, are 
so offensive and mean, precisely because they are bungled representa* 

M Corre^ondmc^ with Goethe, i. 58» 
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tions of that same Highest. If you study the specific character of 
Christianity, what distinguishes it from all monotheistic Eeligions, it 
lies in nothing else than in that making-dead of the Law, the removal 
of that Kantean Imperative, instead of which Christianity req^uires a 
free Inclination. It is thus, in its pure form, a representing of Moral 
Beauty, or the Incarnation of the Holy; and in this sense, the only 
msthetic Eeligion: hence, too, I explain to myself why it so prospers 
with female natures, and only in women is now to be met with under 
a tolerable figure.’^® 

‘ But in seriousness,’ he says elsewhere, ^ whence may it proceed 
that you have had a man educated, and in aE points equipt, without 
ever coming upon certain wants which only Philosophy can meet ? I 
am convinced it is entirely attributable to the cBsthetic direction you 
have taken, through the whole Eomance. Within the aesthetic tem¬ 
per there arises no want of those groimds of comfort, which are to be 
drawn from speculation : such a temper has self-subsistence, has infi¬ 
nitude, within itself; only when the Sensual and the Moral in man 
strive hostilely together, need help be sought of pure Eeason. A 
healthy poetic nature wants, as you yourself say, no Moral Law, no 
Eights of Man, no Political Metaphysics. You might have added as 
well, it wants no Deity, no Immortality, to stay and uphold itself 
withal. Those three points round which, in the long-run, all specula¬ 
tion turns, may in truth afford such a nature matter for poetic play, 
but can never become serious concerns and necessities for it.’^^ 

This last seems a singular opinion; and may prove, if it 
be correct, that Schiller himself was no ‘ healthy poetic na¬ 
ture;’ for undoubtedly with him those three points were 
^ serious concerns and necessitiesas many portions of his 
works, and various entire treatises, will testify. Neverthe¬ 
less, it plays an important part in his theories of Poetry; and 
often, under milder forms, returns on us there. 

But, without entering farther on those complex topics, 
we must here for the present take leave of Schiller. Of his 


^ Correspondence, i. lOg, 


w ib. a 131. 
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merits we have all along spoken rather on the negative 
side; and we rejoice in feeling authorised to do so. That 
any German writer, especially one so dear to us, should al¬ 
ready stand so high with British readers that, in admiring 
him, the critic may also, without prejudice to right feeling 
on the subject, coolly judge of him, cannot be other than a 
gratifying circumstance. Perhaps there is no other true 
Poet of that nation with whom the like coui’se would be 
suitable. 

Connected with this there is one farther observation we 
must make before concluding. Among younger students of 
German Literatme, the question often arises, and is warmly 
mooted: Whether Schiller or Goethe is the greater Poet? 
Of this question we must be allowed to say that it seems 
rather a slender one, and for two reasons. First, because 
Schiller and Goethe are of totally dissimilar endowments 
and endeavours, in regard to all matters intellectual, and 
cannot well be compared together as Poets. Secondly, be¬ 
cause if the question mean to ask, which Poet is on the 
whole the rarer and more excellent, as probably it does, it 
must be considered as long ago abundantly answered. To 
the clear-sighted and modest Schiller, above all, such a ques¬ 
tion would have appeared smq)rising. No one knew better 
than himself, that as Goethe was a bom Poet, so he was in 
great part a made Poet; that as the one spirit was intuitive, 
all-embracing, instinct with melody, so the other was scho¬ 
lastic, divisive, only partially and as it were artificially me¬ 
lodious. Besides, Goethe has lived to perfect his natiual 
gift, which the less happy Schiller was not permitted to do. 
The former accordingly is the national Poet; the latter is 
not, and never could have been. We once heard a German 
remark that readers till their twenty-fifth year usually prefer 
Schiller; after their twenty-fifth year, Goethe. This probably 
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was no'ttnfair illustration of the question. Schiller can seem 
higher than Goethe only because he is nan^ower. Thus to 
unpractised eyes, a Peak of Teneriffe, nay a Strasburg Min¬ 
ster, when we stand on it, may seem higher than a Chimbo¬ 
razo; because the former rise abruptly, without abutment or 
environment; the latter rises gradually, carrying half a 
world aloft with it; and only the deeper azure of the hea¬ 
vens, the widened horizon, the ^ eternal sunshine,’ disclose to 
the geographer that the ‘ Region of Change’ lies far below 
him. 

However, let us not divide these two Friends, who in 
life were so benignantly united. Without asserting for 
Schiller any claim that even enemies can dispute, enough 
will remain for him. We may say that, as a Poet and 
Thinker, he attained to a perennial Truth, and ranks among 
the noblest productions of his century and nation, Goethe 
may continue the German Poet, but neither through long 
generations can Schiller be forgotten. ‘ His works too, the 
^ memory of what he did and was, will arise afar off like a 
^ towering landmark in the solitude of the Past, when dis- 
‘ tance shall have dwarfed into invisibility many lesser people 
that once encompassed him, and hid him from the near be- 
‘ holder/ 
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THE NIBELUNGEN LIED.^ 

[1831.] 

In the year 1757, the Swiss Professor Bodmer printed an 
ancient poetical manuscript, under the title of CliTiemliilden 
Rache mid die Klage (Clniemhilde’s Reyenge, and the La¬ 
ment) ; which may bo considered as the fii’st of a series, or 
stream of publications and speculations still rolling on, with 
increased cuiTent, to the present day. Not, indeed, that all 
these had their som'ce or determining cause in so insignifi¬ 
cant a circumstance; their source, or rather thousand sources, 
lay far elsewhere. As has often been remarked, a certain 
antiquarian tendency in Hterature, a fonder, more earnest 
looking back into the Past, began about that time to mani¬ 
fest itself in all nations (witness our own Percy^s Reliques ): 
this was among the fii-st distinct symptoms of it in Ger¬ 
many; where, as with om^selves, its manifold effects are still 
visible enough. 

Some fifteen years after Bodmer’s publication, which, for 
the rest, is not celebrated as an editorial feat, one C. H. 
Muller undertook a Collection of German Poems from the Twelfth^ 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries; wherein, among other 

^ Westminsteb Review, No, 29. ^Das ITihelungm LUd^ uhersetzt mn Karl 
Simrock (The Nibelungen Lied, translated by Karl Simrock). 2 vols. 12mo. Berlin, 
1837. 
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articles, lie reprinted Bodmer’s ClmemMlde and Klage^ with a 
highly remarkable addition prefixed to the former, essential 
mdeed to the right understanding of it; and the whole now 
itood before the world as one Poem, under the name of the 
Nibdungen Lied, or Lay of the Nibelungen. It has since 
been ascertained that the Elage is a foreign inferior append¬ 
age ; at best, related only as epilogue to the main work: 
meanwhile out of this Nibeliingen, such as it was, there soon 
proceeded newinquiiies and kindi^ed enterprises. For much 
as the Poem, in the shape it here bore, was defaced and 
marred, it failed not to attract observation: to all open- 
minded lovers of poetry, especially where a strong patriotic 
feeling existed, the singular antique Nibelungen was an in¬ 
teresting appearance. Johannes Muller, in his famous Swiss 
History, spoke of it in warm terms: subsequently, August 
Wnhelm Schlegel, through the medium of the Deutsche Mvr 
seum, succeeded in awakening something like a universal 
popular feeling on the subject; and, as a natural conse¬ 
quence, a whole host of Editors and Critics, of deep and of 
shallow endeavom', whose labours we yet see in progi*ess. 
The Nibelungen has now been investigated, translated, col¬ 
lated, commented upon, with more or less result, to almost 
boundless lengths: besides the Work named at the head of 
this Paper, and which stands there simply as one of the 
latest, we have Versions into the modem tongue by Von der 
Hagen, by Hhisberg, Lachmann, Biisching, Zeuno, the last 
in Prose, and said to be worthless; Criticisms, Introductions, 
Keys, and so forth, by innumerable others, of whom we men¬ 
tion only Docen and the Brothers Grimm. 

By which means, not only has the Poem itself been eluci¬ 
dated with all manner of researches, but its whole environ¬ 
ment has come forth in new light: the scene and personages 
it relates to, the other fictions and traditions coimected with 
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it, liave attained a new importance and coherence. Mann- 
scripts, that for ages had lain dormant, haye issued from 
their archiyes into public view; books that had circulated 
only in mean guise for the amusement of the people, have 
become important, not to one or two virtuosos, but to the 
general body of the learned: and now a whole System of 
antique Teutonic Fiction and Mythology unfolds itself, shed¬ 
ding here and there a real though feeble and uncertain 
glimmer oyer what was once the total darkness of the old 
Time. No fewer than Fourteen ancient Ti’aditionary Poems, 
all strangely intertwisted, and growing out of and into one 
another, have come to light among the Germans; who now, 
in looking back, find that they too, as well as the Greeks, 
have their Heroic Age, and round the old Valhalla, as their 
Northern Pantheon, a world of demi-gods and wonders. 

Such a phenomenon, unexpected till of late, cannot but 
interest a deep-thinking, enthusiastic people. For the Nibel- 
ungen especially, which lies as the centre and distinct key¬ 
stone of the whole too chaotic System,—^let us say rather, 
blooms as a fiim sunny island in the middle of these cloud- 
covered, ever-shifting sand-whii*lpools,—^they cannot suffi¬ 
ciently testify their love and veneration. Leaimed professors 
lectiue on the Nihelungen in public schools, with a praise¬ 
worthy view to initiate the German youth in love of their 
fatherland; from many zealous and no*wise ignorant critics 
we hear talk of a ‘ great Northern Epos,’ of a ^ Geiman 
Iliad;’ the more satiunine are shamed into silence, or hol¬ 
low mouth-homage: thus from all quartei’s comes a sound of 
joyful acclamation; the Nihelungen is welcomed as a precious 
national possession, recovered after six centimes of neglect, 
and takes undisputed place among the sacred books of Ger¬ 
man literature. 

Of these curious transactions some rumour has not failed 
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to react xis in England, where onr minds, from their own 
antiquarian disposition, were willing enough to receive it. 
Abstracts and extracts of the Nihelungen have been printed 
in onr language; there have been disquisitions on it in our 
Reviews: hitherto, however, such as nowise to exhaust the 
subject. On the contrary, where so much was to be told at 
once, the speaker might be somewhat puzzled where to be¬ 
gin : it was a much readier method to begin with the end, or 
with any part of the middle, than like Hamiltoifs Ram (whose 
example is too little followed in literary narrative) to begin 
with the beginning. Thus has our stock of intelligence 
come rushing out onus quite promiscuously and pehmell; 
whereby the whole matter could not but acquhe a tortuous, 
confused, altogether inexplicable and even dreary aspect; 
and the class of ‘ well-informed persons’ now find themselves 
in that uncomfortable position, where they are obliged to 
profess admiration, and at the same time feel that, except 
by name, they know not what the thing admii-ed is. Such 
a position towards the venerable Nihelancjen, which is no less 
bright and graceful than historically significant, cannot be 
the right one. Moreover, as appears to us, it might be 
somewhat mended by very simple means. Let any one that 
had honestly read the Nihelungen, which in these days is no 
surprising achievement, only tell us what he found there, 
and nothing that he did not find: we should then know 
something, and, what were still better, be ready for knowing 
more. To search out the secret roots of such a production, 
ramified through successive layers of centmies, and drawing 
nourishment fi’om each, may be work, and too hard work, 
for the deepest philosopher and critic; but to look with na¬ 
tural eyes on what part of it stands visibly above ground, 
and record his own experiences thereof, is what any reason¬ 
able mortal, if he will take heed, can do. 
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Some sncli slight service we here intend proffering to 
our readers: let them glance with us a little into that 
mighty maze of Northern Archaeology; where, it may be, 
some pleasant prospects will open. If the Nibehmgen is 
what we have called it, a firm sunny island amid the wel¬ 
tering chaos of antique tradition, it must be worth visiting 
on general gi'oxmds; nay, if the primeval mdiments of it 
have the antiquity assigned them, it belongs specially to us 
English Teutones as well as to the Gorman. 

Far be it from us, meanwhile, to venture rashly, or far¬ 
ther than is needful, into that same traditionary chaos, fondly 
named the ‘Cycle of Northern Fiction,’ with its Fourteen 
Sectors (or separate Poems), which are rather Fourteen 
shoreless Limbos, where we hear of pieces containing ‘a 
hundi*ed thousand verses,’ and ‘ seventy thousand verses,’ as 
of a quite natural affair 1 How travel through that inane 
country; by what art discover the little grain of Substance 
that casts such multiplied immeasurable Shadows? The 
primeval Mythus, were it at first philosophical truth, or were 
it historical incident, floats too vaguely on the breath of 
men; each successive Singer and Redactor furnishes it with 
new personages, new scenery, to please a new audience; 
each has the privilege of inventing, and the far wider privi¬ 
lege of borrowing and new-modelling from all that have 
preceded him. Thus though Tradition may have but one 
root, it grows like a Banian, into a whole overarching laby¬ 
rinth of trees. Or rather might we say, it is a Hall of Mir¬ 
rors, where in pale light each mirror reflects, convexly or 
concavely, not only some real Object, but the Shadows of 
this in other mirrors; which again do the like for it: till in 
such reflection and re-reflection the whole immensity is filled 
with dimmer and dimmer shapes; and no firm scene lies 
round us, but a dislocated, distorted chaos, fading away on 
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all hands, in the distance, into utter night. Only to some 
brave Von der Hagen, furnished with indefatigable ardour, 
and a deep, almost religious love, is it given to find sure 
footing there, and see his way. All those Diikes of Aqidtania^ 
therefore, and JEizeVs Court-holdingSy and Dietnclis and Sigenots 
we shall leave standing where they are. Such as desire 
farther information will find an intelligible account of the 
whole Series or Cycle, in Messrs. Weber and Jamieson’s Il¬ 
lustrations of Northern Antiquities; and all possible further¬ 
ance, in the numerous German worts above alluded to; 
among w^hich Yon der Hagen’s writings, though not the 
readiest, are probably the safest guides. But for us, our 
business here is with the Nihelungen, the inhabited poetic 
country round which all these wildernesses lie; only as en¬ 
vironments of which, as routes to which, are they of moment 
to us. Perhaps our shortest and smoothest route will be 
through the Heldenhuch (Hero-book); wliich is gi’catly the 
most important of these subsidiary Fictions, not without 
interest of its own, and closely related to the Nihelungen. 
This IleldenhucJi, therefore, we must now addi'ess ourselves 
to traverse mth all despatch. At the present stage of the 
business too, we shall forbear any historical inquiry and 
argument concerning the date and local habitation of those 
Traditions; reserving what little is to be said on that matter 
till the Traditions themselves have become better known to 
us. Let the reader, on trust for the present, transport him¬ 
self into the twelfth or thirteenth century; and therefrom 
looking back into the sixth or fifth, see what presents itself. 

Of the Heldenbuchy tried on its own merits, and except as 
illustrating that other far worthier Poem, or at most as an 
old national, and still in some measure popular book, we 
should have felt strongly inclined to say, as the Curate in 
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Quixote so often did, Al corral con ello, Out of window 
with it! Doubtless there are touches of beauty in the work, 
and even a sort of heartiness and antique quaintness in its 
wildest follies; but on the whole that George-and-Dragon 
species of composition has long ceased to find favoui- with 
any one; and except for its groundwork, more or less dis¬ 
cernible, of old Northern Fiction, this Heldenhmli has little to 
distinguish it from these. Nevertheless, what is worth re¬ 
mark, it seems to have been a far higher favourite than the 
Nihelungen with ancient readers: it was printed soon after 
the invention of printing; some think in 1472, for there is 
no place or date on the first edition; at all events, in 
1491, in 1509, and repeatedly since; whereas the Nibeh 
ungen, though written earlier, and in worth immeasurably 
superior, had to remain in manuscript three centuries longer. 
From which, for the thousandth time, inferences might be 
drawn as to the infallibility of popular taste, and its value 
as a criterion for poetry. However, it is probably in ^drtue 
of this neglect, that the Nihelungen boasts of its actual 
purity; that it now comes before us, clear and graceful as 
it issued from the old Singer’s head and heart; not over¬ 
loaded with Ass-eared Giants, Fiery Dragons, Dwarfs and 
Hairy Women, as the Ilelclenhuch is, many of which, as 
charity would hope, may be the produce of a later age 
than that famed Sicahian Era, to which these poems, as 
we now see them, are commonly referred. Indeed, one 
Casper von Roen is understood to have passed the whole 
Heldenhucli through his limbec, in the fifteenth century; 
but like other rectifiers, instead of purifying it, to have 
only drugged it with still fiercer ingredients to suit the 
sick appetite of the time. 

Of this drugged and adulterated Hero-hook (the only 
one we yet have, though there is talk of a better) we shall 
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quote the long Title-page of Lessing’s Copy, the edition of 
1560; from which, with a few intercalated observations, the 
reader’s curiosity may probably obtain what little satisfac¬ 
tion it wants; 

jDas Helderibuch^ loelchs auffs new corrigirt und gehessert ist, 
mit skonen Figufen geziert Gedviicld zu Frankfurt am Mayn^ 
durcli Weygand Han und Sygmund Feyerabend^ &c. That is to 
say; 

^ The Hero-book, wliich is of new corrected and improved, 
^ adorned with beautiful Figm'es. Printed at Frankfiut on 
‘ the Mayn, through Weygand Han and Sygmund Feyer- 
^ abend. 

‘ Part First saith of Kaiser Ottnit and the little King 
‘ Elberich, how they with great peril, over sea, in Heathen- 
^ dom, won firom a long his daughter (and how he in lawful 
‘ marriage took her to wife).’ 

From which announcement the reader already guesses 
the contents; how this little King Elberich was a Dwarf or 
Elf, some half-span long, yet fall of cunning practices, and 
the most helpful activity; nay, stranger still, had been 
Kaiser Ottnit of Lampartei or Lombardy’s father,—^haviug 
had his own ulterior views in that indiscretion. How they 
sailed with Messina ships, into Paynim land; fought with 
that unspeakable Tm^k, King Machabol, in and about his 
fortress and metropolis of Montebur, which was all stuck 
round with Christian heads; slew fium seventy to a himdred 
thousand of the Infidels at one heat; saw the lady on the 
battlements; and at length, chiefly by Dwarf Elberich’s 
help, carried her off in triumph; wedded her in Messina; 
and without difficulty, rooting out the Mahometan prejudice, 
converted her to the creed of Mother Church. The fair run¬ 
away seems to have been of a gentle tractable disposition, 
very different from old Machabol; concerning whom it is 
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here chiefly to he noted that Dwarf Elberich, rendering him¬ 
self imdsible on their first interview, plncks out a handfal of 
hair fi'om his chin; thereby increasing to a tenfold pitch the 
royal choler; and, what is still more remarkable, furnishing 
the poet Wieland, six centuries afterwards, with the critical 
incident in his Oleron, As for the young lady herself, we 
cannot but admit that she was well worth sailing to Hea¬ 
thendom for; and shall here, as our sole specimen of that 
old German doggerel, give the description of her, as she 
first appeared on the battlements during the fight; sub¬ 
joining a version as verbal and literal as the plainest prose 
can make it. Considered as a detached passage, it is per¬ 
haps the finest we have met with in the Heldenhuclu 

Uir liej'z hrann also sdiione^ 

Reclit als ein rot riibein, 

Gleicli dem vollen mono 
Galen iJir duglein seJiein, 

Sich liett die maget reine 
Mit rosen wolil heJcleid 
Und auch mit herlin Tdeine ; 

Niemand da trost die meld. 

Her heart burnt (with anxiety) as beautiful 
Just as a red ruby, 

Like the Ml moon 

Her eyes (eyelings, pretty eyes) gave sheen. 

Herself had the maiden pure 
Well adorned with roses, 

And also with pearls small: 

Ho one there comforted the maid. 

Sie loar schon an dem hibe, 

Und zu den seiten schmal; 

Reclit als ein hertze sclieihe 
Wolilgeschaffen iiberall: 
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Uir leyden Mnd gemeine 
Bars ihr gentz nicliis gehraeh; 

IJiT ndgUin sclion und rdnp^, 

Das man dch dann hasacli. 

She was fail of body, 

And in the waist slender; 

Eight as a (golden) candlestick 
Well-fashioned everywhere: 

Her two hands proper, 

So that she wanted nought: 

Her little nails fair and pure, 

That you could see yourself tliereiiL 

Ihr liar war schon umhfungen 
Mit edler selden fein; 

Das Hess sie nieder liangen^ 

Das hubsclie magedlein. 

Bie tmg ein hron mit steinen^ 

Sie war von gold so rot; 

Elbencli dem viel JJeinen 
War zu der magte not. 

Her hair was beautifully girt 
With noble silk (band) fine; 

She let it fiow down, 

The lovely niaidling. 

She wore a crown with jewels, 

It was of gold so red: 

For Elberich the very small 
The maid had need (to console her 

Da vornen in den Tavncn 
Lag ein karfankelstein, 

Der in dem jpallast schonen 
Aeclit als ein keHz erscliein; 
Aufjrem haupt das hare 
War lauter und audh fein^ 

Es leuclitet also klare 
Eeclit als der sonnen schetn. 
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There in front of the crown 
Lay a carbnncle-stone, 

Which in the palace fair 
Even as a taper seemed; 

On her head the hair 
Was glossy and also fine, 

It shone as bright 
Even as the sun’s sheen. 

Die magt die stand alleine^ 

Gar traiorig war jr mut; 

Ihr farb und die tear reined 
Lieblieli we milch und blut: 

Her durchjr zopffe reinen 
Schienjr hals als der schnee: 

Elherich dem viel Izleinen 
That der maget jammm' weh. 

The maid she stood alone, 

Eight sad was her mind; 

Her colour it was pure, 

Lovely as milk and blood: 

Out through her pure locks 
Shone her neck like the snow. 

Elberich the very small 

Was touched with the maiden’s sorrow. 

Happy man was Kaiser Ottnit, blessed with such a wife, 
after all his travail;—^had not the Turk Machabol cunningly 
sent him, in revenge, a box of young Dragons, or Dragon- 
eggs, by the hands of a caitiff Infidel, contriver of the mis¬ 
chief ; by whom in due course of time they were hatched 
and nursed, to the infinite woe of all Lampartei, and ulti¬ 
mately to the death of Kaiser Ottnit himself, whom they 
swallowed and attempted to digest, once without effect, but 
the next time too fatally, crown and aU! 

^ Part Second announceth (meldet) of Herr Hugdietrich and 
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^ his son Wolfdietrioh.; how they, for justice-sake, oft by their 
^ doughty acts succoured distressed persons, with other bold 
‘ heroes that stood by them in extremity.’ 

Concerning which Hugdietrich, Emperor of Greece, and 
his son Wolfdietrioh, one day the renowned Dietrich of 
Bern, we can here say little more than that the former 
trained himself to sempstress-work; and for many weeks 
plied his needle, before he could get Avedded and produce 
Wolfdietrioh; who coming into the world in this clandestine 
manner, was let down into the castlc-ditch, and like Romulus 
and Remus nursed by a Wolf, whence his name. HoAvever, 
after never-imagined adventures, with enchanters and en¬ 
chantresses, pagans and giants, in all quarters of the globe, 
he finally, with utmost effort, slaughtered those Lombardy 
Dragons ; then married Kaiser Ottnit’s widow, whom he 
had rather flirted with before; and so lived universally 
respected in his new empire, performing yet other notable 
achievements. One strange property he had, sometimes 
useful to him, sometimes hurtful: that his breath, when he 
became angry, grew flame, red-hot, and Avould take the 
temper out of swords. We find him again in the Nihelimgen, 
among King Etzefs (Attila’s) followers; a staid, cautious, 
yet still invincible man; on which occasion, though Avith 
gi*eat reluctance, he is forced to interfere, and does so with 
effect. Dietidch is the favourite hero of all those Southern 
Fictions, and well acknowledged in the Northern also, where 
the chief man, however, as we shall find, is not he but Sieg- 
jBded. 

‘Part Third showeth of the Rose-garden at Worms, 
^ which was planted by Chrimhilte, King Gibicli’s daughter; 
* whereby afterwards most part of those Heroes and Giants 
‘ came to destruction and were slain.’ 

In this Third Part the Southern or Lombard Heroes come 
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into contact and collision with, another as notable Northern 
class, and for us much more important. Chriemhild, whose 
ulterior history makes such a figure in the Nihelungen^ had, it 
would seem, near the ancient city of Worms, a Rose-garden, 
some seven English miles in circuit; fenced only by a silk 
thread; wherein, however, she maintained Twelve stout 
fighting-men; several of whom, as Hagen, Volker, her three 
Brothers, above all the gallant Siegfiied her betrothed, wo 
shall meet with again: these, so unspeakable was their 
prowess, sufficed to defend the silk-thi*ead Garden against 
all mortals. Our good antiquary. Yon der Hagen, imagines 
that this Rose-garden business (in the primeval Tradition) 
glances obliquely at the Ecliptic with its Twelve Signs, at 
Jupiter’s fight with the Titans, and we know not what con¬ 
fused skirmishmg in the Utgard, or Asgard, or Midgard of 
the Scandinavians. Be this as it may, Chriemhild, we are 
here told, being very beautiful and very wilful, boasts, in 
the pride of her heart, that no heroes on earth are to be 
compared with hers; and hearing accidentally that Dietrich 
of Bern has a high character in this line, forthwith challenges 
him to visit Worms, and with eleven picked men to do battle 
there against those other Twelve champions of Christendom 
that watch her Rose-garden, Dietrich, in a towering passion 
at the style of the message, which was ‘ smiy and stout,’ 
instantly pitches upon his eleven seconds, who also are to 
be principals; and with a retinue of other sixty thousand, 
by quick stages, in which obstacles enough are overcome, 
reaches Worms, and declares himself ready. Among these 
eleven Lombard heroes of his are likewise several whom we 
meet with again in the Nihelungen; beside Dietrich himself, 
we have the old Duke Hildebrand, Wolfhart, Ortwin. Not¬ 
able among them, in another way, is Monk Hsan, a tniculent 
gray-bearded fellow, equal to any Eriar Tuck in Eohin Hood. 
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Tlie conditions of fight are soon agreed on: there are to 
he twelve successive duels, each challenger being expected 
to find his match; and the prize of victory is a Rose-gaiiand 
from Chriemhild, and ein Helssen und ein Kussen, that is to 
say virtually, one Mss fi'om her fan lips to each. But here 
as it ever should do, Pride gets a fall; for Ghriemhild’s bully- 
hectors are, in divers ways, all successively felled to the 
gi’ound by the Berners; some of whom, as old Hildebrand, 
will not even take her Kiss when it is due: even Siegfiied 
himself, most reluctantly engaged with by Dietrich, and for 
a while victorious, is at last forced to seek shelter in her lap. 
Nay, Monk Ilsan, after the regular fight is over, and liis part 
in it well performed, calls out in succession fifty-two other 
idle Champions of the Garden, part of them Giants, and routs 
the whole fraternity; thereby earning, besides his own regular 
allowance, fifty-two spare Garlands, and fifty-two several 
Kisses; in the course of which latter, Chriemhild’s cheek, a 
just punishment as seemed, was scratched to the drawing of 
blood by his rough beard. It only remains to be added, 
that King Gibich, Chriemhild’s Father, is now fain to do 
homage for his kingdom to Dietrich; who returns triumphant 
to his own country; where also, Monk Ilsan, according to 
promise, distributes these fifty-two Garlands among his fel¬ 
low Friars, crushing a garland on the bare crown of each, 
till ‘ the red blood ran over their ears.’ Under which hard, 
but not undeserved treatment, they all agreed to pray for 
remission of Usan’s sins: indeed, such as continued refrac¬ 
tory he tied together by the beards, and himg pair-wise over 
poles; whereby the stoutest soon gave in. 

So endeth here this ditty 

Of strife from -woman’s pride ; 

God on our griefs take pity, 

And Mary still by us abide. 
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* In Part Fourth is announced (gemeli) of the Kttle King 
* Laurin, the Dwarf, how he encompassed his Rose-garden 
^ with so gi'eat manhood and art-magic, till at last he was 
^ vanquished by the heroes, and forced to become their 
‘ Juggler, with &c, &c/ 

Of which Fourth and happily last part we shall here say 
notliing; inasmuch as, except that certain of onr old heroes 
again figm'e there, it has no coherence or connexion with 
the rest of the Heldenhuch; and is simply a new tale, which 
by way of episode Heinrich von Ofterdingen, as we learn 
from his own words, had subsequently appended thereto. 
He says: 

Heinrich von Ofterdingen 
This story hath been singing, 

To the joy of Princes bold, 

They gave him silver and gold, 

Moreover pennies and garments rich : 

Here endeth this Book the ■which 
Doth sing onr noble Heroes* story: 

God help ns all to heavenly glory. 

Such is some outline of the famous Heldenhuch; on which 
it is not our business here to add any criticism. The fact 
that it has so long been popular betokens a certain worih in 
it; the kind and degree of which is also in some measure 
apparent. In poetry ‘the lude man,* it has been said, ‘re- 
‘ quires only to see something going on; the man of more 
‘ refinement wishes to feel; the truly refined man must be 
‘ made to reflect.* For the first of these classes oui* Hero^ 
hoo\ as has been apparent enough, provides in abundance; 
for the other two scantily, indeed for the second not at all. 
Nevertheless our estimate of this work, which as a series of 
Antique Traditions may have considerable meaning, is apt 
rather to be too low. Let us remember that this is not the 

VOL. VIII. (Miso. vol. 3.) M 
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original Seldenhuch wlicli we now see; but only a version 
of it into the Knight-errant dialect of the thirteenth, indeed 
partly of the fourteenth and fifteenth centmies, with all the 
fantastic monstrosities, now so tiivial, pertaining to that 
style; under w^hich disguises the really antique earnest 
groundwork, interesting as old Thought, if not as old 
Poetry, is all but quite obscured fi'om us. But Antiquarian 
diligence is now busy with the Heldenhueh also, from which 
what light is in it -will doubtless be elicited, and here and 
there a deformity removed. Though the Ethiop cannot 
change his skin, there is no need that even he should go 
abroad unwashed.^ 

Casjyer von Roen, or whoever was the ultimate redactor 
of the Heldenhueh^ Avhom Lessing designates as ^ a highly ill- 
informed man,’ would have done better had he quite omitted 
that little King Laurin, ‘ and his little Rose-garden,’ which 
properly is no Rose-garden at all; and instead thereof in¬ 
troduced the GeJiornte Siegfned (Behorned Siegfi:ied), whose 
liistory lies at the heart of the whole Northern Traditions; 
and, imder a rude prose di'ess, is to this day a real child’s- 
book and people’s-book among the Germans. Of this Sieg- 
fi-ied we have already seen somewhat in the Rose-garden at 
Worms; and shall ere long see much more elsewhere; for 
he is the chief hero of the Nibelungen: indeed nowhere can 
we dip into those old Fictions, whether in Scandinavia or 
the Eliine-land, but under one figme or another, whether as 
Dragon-killer and Prince-royal, or as Blacksmith and Horse- 


® Our inconsiderable knowledge of tbe Heldenhui^ is derived from various se¬ 
condary sources; cTiiefly from Lessings Werke (b. xiii.), where tbe reader will fiud 
an epitome of tbe whole Poem, with Extracts by Herr Fullebom, from which the* 
above are taken. A still more accessible and larger Abstract, with long specimens 
translated into verse, stands in lUustvations of NoHhem Antiquities (pp. 45 , 
1C7). Von der Hagen has since been employed specially on the Sehlenhucli; with 
what result we have not yet learned# 
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tsubdiier, as Sigurd, Sivrit, Siegfried, we are sure to light on 
him. As his early adventures belong to the strange sort, 
and -will afterwards concern us not a little, we shall here 
endeavour to piece together some consistent outline of them; 
so far indeed as that may be possible; for his biographers, 
agreeing in the main points, differ widely in the details. 

Fii*st, then, let no one from the title Gehornte (Horned, 
Behorned), fancy that our brave SiegMed, who was the 
loveliest as well as the bravest of men, was actually cor- 
nuted, and had horns on his brow, though like Michael An¬ 
gelo’s Moses; or even that his skin, to which the epithet 
Behorned refers, was hard like a crocodile’s, and not softer 
than the softest shamoy: for the truth is, his Hornedness 
means only an Invulnerability, like that of Achilles; which 
he came by in the followmg maimer. AU men agree that 
Siegfried was a king’s son; he was born, as we here have 
good reason to know, ‘at Santen in Netherland,’ of Siege- 
mmid and the fair Siegelinde; yet by some family misfor¬ 
tune or discord, of which the accounts are very various, he 
came into singular straits during boyhood; having passed 
that happy period of life, not under the canopies of costly 
state, but by the sooty stithy, in one Mimer a Blacksmith’s 
shop. Here, however, he was nowise in his proper element; 
ever quaiTelling with his fellow-apprentices; nay, as some 
say, breaking the hardest anvils into shivers by his too stout 
hammering. So that Mimer, otherwise a first-rate Smith, 
could by no means do Avith him there. He sends him, ac¬ 
cordingly, to the neighboming forest, to fetch charcoal; well 
aware that a monstrous Dragon, one Regin, the Smith’s own 
Brother, would meet him and devom: him. But far other- 
^vise it proved; Siegfried by main force slew this Dragon, 
or rather Dragonised Smith’s-Brother; made broth of him; 
and, warned by some significant phenomena, bathed therein; 
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or, as others assert, bathed directly in the monster’s blood, 
■without cookery; and hereby attained that Invulnerability, 
complete in all respects, save that between his shoulders, 
where a lime-tree leaf chanced to settle and stick during the 
process, there was one little spot, a fatal spot as afterwards 
tmned out, left in its natui’al state. 

Siegfried, now seeing through the craft of the Smith, 
returned home and slew him; then set forth in search of 
adventoes, the bare catalogue of which were long to recite. 
We mention only two, as subsequently of moment both for 
him and for us. He is by some said to have coui*ted, and 
then jilted, the fair and proud Queen Brunhild ofisenland; 
nay to have thrown do^vn the seven gates of her Castle; and 
then ridden off with her wild horse Gana, ha-ving mounted 
him in the meadow, and instantly broken him. Some cross 
passages between him and Queen Brunhild, who understood 
no jesting, there must clearly have been, so angry is her 
recognition of him in the Nihelungm; nay, she bears a last¬ 
ing grudge against him there; as he, and indeed she also, 
one day too sorely felt. 

His other grand adventure is with the two sons of 
the deceased King Nibelimg, in Nibelungen-land: these two 
youths, to whom their father had bequeathed a Hoard or 
Treasm^e, beyond all price or computation, Siegfried, ‘ riding 
by alone,’ found on the side of a mountaiu, in a state of great 
perplexity. They had brought out the Treasure fi'om the 
cave where it usually lay; but how to part it was the diffi¬ 
culty; for, not to speak of gold, there were as many jewels 
alone ^ as twelve wagons in four days and nights, each going 
‘three journeys, could carry away;’ nay, ‘however much 
‘ you took firom it, there was no diminutionbesides, in real 
property, a Sword, Balmung, of great potency; a Divining- 
rod, ‘ which gave power over everyoneand a Tamiappe (or 
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Cloak of Darkness), ■whicli not only rendered tke wearer 
invisible, but also gave him twelve men’s strength. So 
that the two Princes Eoyal, without counsel save from their 
Twelve stupid Giants, knew not how to fall upon any 
amicable arrangement; and, seeing Siegfried ride by so 
opportunely, requested him to be arbiter; offering also 
the Sword Balmung for his trouble. Siegfried, who readily 
undei-took the impossible problem, did his best to accom¬ 
plish it; but, of course, without effect; nay the two Nibel- 
ungen Princes, being of choleric temper, grew impatient, and 
provoked him; whereupon, with the Sword Balmung he 
slew them both, and their Twelve Giants (perhaps originally 
Signs of the Zodiac) to boot. Thus did the famous Nihelungen 
Hort (Hoard), and indeed the whole Nibelungen-land, come 
into his possession: wearing the Sword Balmung, and having 
slain the two Princes and theii* Champions, what was there 
farther to oppose him? Yainly did the Dwarf Alberich, our 
old friend Elberich of the Heldenhuch, who had now become 
special keeper of this Hoard, attempt some resistance with a 
Dwarf Army; he was driven back into the cave; plundered 
of his Tarnkappe ; and obliged, with all his myrmidons, to 
swear fealty to the conqueror, whom indeed thenceforth he 
and they punctually obeyed. 

Whereby Siegfried might now farther style himself King 
of the Nibelungen; master of the infinite Nibelungen Hoard 
(collected doubtless by art-magic in the beginning of Time, 
in the deep bowels of the Universe), with the Wiinschelrutlie 
(Wishing or Divining-rod) pertaining thereto; owner of the 
Tamhappe, which he ever after kept by him, to put on at 
will; and though last not least. Bearer and Wielder of the 
Sword Balmung,^ by the keen edge of which all this gain 

8 By iHs Sword Balmung also hongs a tale. Doubtless it was one of those in¬ 
valuable weapons sometimes fabricated by the old Northern Smiths, compared with 
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had come to him. To wLdch last acquisitions adding his 
previously acquired Invulnerability, and his natui-al digni¬ 
ties as Prince of Netherlaud, he might well show himself 
before the foremost at Worms or elsewhere; and attempt 
any the highest adventure that fortune could cut out for 
him. However, his subsequent histoiy belongs all to the 
Nilelungen Song; at which fah garden of poesy we are now, 
through all these shaggy wildernesses and enchanted woods, 
finally arrived. 

Apart finm its antiquarian value, and not only as by far 
the finest monument of old German art; but intiinsically, and 
as a mere detached composition, this Nihelungm has an ex¬ 
cellence that cannot but surprise us. With little preparation, 
any reader of poetiy, even in these days, might find it in- 


^Hoh onr modem Foxes and Ferraras and Toledos are mere leaden tools. Von der 
Hagen seems to think it simply the Sword Mimnng under another name; in which 
case Siegfried’s old master, Mimer, had been the maker of it, and caUed it after 
himself, as if it had been his son. In Scandinavian chronicles, veridical or not, we 
have the following account of that transaction. Mimer (or, as some have it, surely 
without ground, one Velint, once an apprentice of his) was challenged by another 
Craftsman, named Amilias, who boasted that he had made a suit of armour which 
no stroke could dint,—to equal that feat, or own himself the second Smith then 
extant. This last the stout Mimer would in no case do, hut proceeded to forge the 
Sword Mimung; with which, when it was finished, he, ‘ in presence of the King,* 
cut asunder * a thread of wool floating on water.* This would have seemed a fair 
fire-edge to most smiths: not so to Mimer; he sawed the blade in pieces, welded it 
in ‘ a red-hot fiie for three days,’ tempered it ‘ with milk and oatmeal,* and by much 
other cunning brought out a sword that severed ‘ a hall of wool floating on water.* 
But neither would this suiSce him; he returned to his smithy, and by means known 
only to himself, produced, in the course of seven weeks, a third and final edition of 
Mimung, which split asunder a whole floating pack of wool. The comparative trial 
now took place forthwith. Amilias, cased in his impenetrable coat of mail, sat 
down on a bench, in presence of assembled thousands, and bade Mimer strike him. 
Mimer fetched of course his best blow, on which Amilias observed, that there was 
a strange feeling of cold iron in his inwards. “ Shake thyself,*’ said Mimer; the 
luckless wight did so, and fell in two halves, being cleft sheer through from collar 
0 haunch, never more to swing hammer m this world. See Illustraiiom of Northern 
Antiquities, p. 31. 
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teresting. It is not without a certain Unity of interest and 
piii’port, an internal coherence and completeness; it is a 
Whole, and some spirit of Music informs it: these are the 
highest characteristics of a tme Poem. Considering farther 
what intellectual enyironment we now find it in, it is doubly 
to be prized and wondered at; for it differs fi'om those Hero- 
hoohy as molten or carved metal does from rude agglo¬ 
merated ore; almost as some Shakspeare fi'om his fellow 
Dramatists, whose Tamhurlaines and Island Princesses, them¬ 
selves not destitute of merit, first show us clearly in what 
pure loftiness and loneliness the Hamlets and Tempests reign. 

The unknown Singer of the Nibelungen, though no Shak¬ 
speare, must have had a deep poetic soul; wherein things 
discontinuous and inanimate shaped themselves together 
into life, and the Universe with its wondrous piu’port stood 
significantly imaged; overarching, as with heavenly firma¬ 
ments and eternal harmonies, the little scene where men 
strut and fi-et their hour. His Poem, unlike so many old 
and new pretenders to that name, has a basis and organic 
structure, a beginning, middle and end; there is one great 
principle and idea set forth in it, round which all its multi¬ 
farious parts combine in living union. Eemarkable it is, 
moreover, how along with this essence and primary condi¬ 
tion of all poetic virtue, the minor external virtues of what 
we call Taste and so forth, are, as it were, presupposed; and 
the living soul of Poetry being there, its body of incidents, 
its garment of language, come of their own accord. So too 
in the case of Shakspeare: his feeling of propriety, as com¬ 
pared with that of the Marlowes and Fletchers, his quick 
sure sense of what is fit and unfit, either in act or word, 
might astonish us, had he no other superiority. But true 
Inspiration, as it may well do, includes that same Taste, or 
rather a far higher and heartfelt Taste, of which that other 
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* elegant’ species is but an ineffectual, irrational apery; let 
us see the herald Mercuiy actually descend from his Heaven, 
and the bright wings, and the graceful movement of these, 
will not be wanting. 

With an instinctive art, far different from acquired arti¬ 
fice, this Poet of the Nihelungen^ working in the same pro¬ 
vince with his contemporaries of the Heldenbuch^ on the same 
material of tradition, has, in a wonderful degree, possessed 
himself of what these could only strive after; and with his 
' clear feeling of fictitious truth,’ avoided as false the eiTors 
and monstrous perplexities in which they vainly struggled. 
He is of another species than they; in language, in purity 
and depth of feeling, in fineness of invention, stands quite 
apart firom them. 

The language of the Heldenhuch^ as we saw above, was 
a feeble half-articulate child’s-speech, the metre nothing 
better than a miserable doggerel; whereas here in the old 
Prankish (OherdeutscTi) dialect of the Nihelungen^ we have a 
clear decisive utterance, and in a real system of verse, not 
without essential regularity, great liveliness, and now and 
then even harmony of rhythm. Doubtless we must often 
call it a diffuse diluted utterance; at the same time it is 
genuine, with a certain antique garrulous heartiness, and 
has a rhythm in the thoughts as well as the words. The 
simplicity is never silly: even in that perpetual recurrence 
of epithets, sometimes of rhymes, as where two words, for 
instance lip (body, life, leib) and loip (woman, wife, weib) are 
indissolubly wedded together, and the one never shows itself 
without the other following,—there is something which re¬ 
minds us not so much of poverty, as of trustfulness and 
c hi ld lik e innocence. Indeed a sriange charm lies in those 
old tones, where, in gay dancing melodies, the sternest tid¬ 
ings are sung to us; and deep floods of Sadness and Stiife 
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play Hglitly in little curling billows, like seas in summer. It 
is as a meek smile, in whose still, thoughtful depths a whole 
infinitude of patience, and love, and heroic strength lie re¬ 
vealed. But in other cases too, we have seen this out¬ 
ward sport and inward earnestness offer grateful contrast, 
and cunning excitement; for example, in Tasso; of whom, 
though otherwise different enough, this old Northern Singer 
has more than once reminded us. There too, as here, we 
have a dark solemn meaning in light guise; deeds of high 
temper, harsh self-denial, daring and death, stand embodied 
in that soft, quick-flowing, joyftdly-modulated verse. Nay 
farther, as if the implement, much more than we might 
fancy, had influenced the work done, these two Poems, 
could we trust our individual feeling, have in one respect 
the same poetical result for us: in the Nihelungen as in the 
Germalemme^ the persons and their story are indeed brought 
vividly before us, yet not near and palpably present; it is 
rather as if we looked on that scene through an inverted 
telescope, whereby the whole was carried far away into 
the distance, the life-large figures compressed into brilliant 
miniatures, so clear, so real, yet tiny, elf-Hke and beautified 
as well as lessened, their colours being now closer and 
brighter, the shadows and trivial features no longer visible. 
This, as we partly apprehend, comes of singing Epic Poems; 
most part of which only pretend to be sung. Tasso’s rich 
melody still lives among the Italian people; the Nihelungen 
also is what it professes to be, a Song, 

No less striking than the verse and language is the 
quality of the invention manifested here. Of the Fable, or 
narrative material of the Nihelungen we should say that it had 
high, almost the highest merit; so daintily yet firmly is it 
put together; with such felicitous selection of the beautiful, 
the essential, and no less felicitous rejection of whatever 
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was TLabeautiM or even extraneous. The reader is no lon¬ 
ger afflicted with that chaotic brood of Fire-drakes, Giants, 
and malicious turbaned Turks, so fatally life in the Hdden^ 
biich: all this is swept away, or only hovers in faint sha¬ 
dows afar off; and free field is open for legitimate perennial 
interests. Yet neither is the Nibelimgen without its won¬ 
ders ; for it is poetry and not prose; here too, a supernatui-al 
world encompasses the natural, and, though at rare intervals 
and in calm manner, reveals itself there. It is timly won¬ 
derful, with what skill our simple untaught Poet deals with 
the marvellous; admitting it without reluctance or criticism, 
yet precisely in the degree and shape that will best avail 
him. Here, if in no other respect, we should say that he 
has a decided superiority to Homer himself. The whole 
story of the Nibelungm is fateful, mysterious, guided on by 
unseen influences; yet the actual marvels are few, and done 
in the far distance; those Dwarfs, and Goaks of Darkness, 
and charmed Treasure-caves, are heard of rather than beheld, 
the tidings of them seem to issue fr’om unknown space. Vain 
were it to inquire where that Nibelungen-land specially is: 
its very name is Nebel-land or NifiAand^ the land of Darkness, 
of Invisibility. The ^Mbelungen Heroes’ that muster in 
thousands and tens of thousands, though they march to 
the Ehine or Danube, and we see then: strong limbs and 
shining armom’, we could almost fancy to be children of the 
ail*. Far beyond the firm horizon, that wonder-bearing re¬ 
gion swims on the infinite waters; unseen by bodily eye, or 
at most discemed as a faint streak, hanging in the blue 
depths, uncertain whether island or cloud. And thus the 
Nibelungm Song^ though based on the bottomless foundations 
of Spirit, and not unvisited of skyey messengers, is a real, 
rounded, habitable Earth, where we find firm footing, and 
the wondi*ous and the common live amicably togetlier. 
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Perhaps it 'wotild be difficult to find any Poet of ancient 
or modern times, who in this trying problem has steered bis 
way with greater delicacy and success. 

To any of our readers who may have personally studied 
the Nihehmgen, these high praises of ours will not seem 
exaggerated: the rest, who are the vast majority, must 
endeavour to accept them with some degree of faith, at 
least of curiosity; to vindicate, and judicially substantiate 
them would far exceed our present opportunities. Nay in 
any case, the criticism, the alleged Characteristics of a Poem 
are so many Theorems, which are indeed enunciated, truly 
or falsely, but the Demonstration of which must be sought 
for in the reader’s own study and experience. Neaiiy all 
that can be attempted here, is some hasty epitome of the 
mere Narrative; no substantial image of the work, but a 
feeble outline and shadow. To which task, as the person¬ 
ages and their environment have akeady been in some 
degree illustrated, we can now proceed without obstacle. 

The Nihelnngen has been called the Northern Epos; yet 
it has, in great pai*t, a Dramatic character: those thirty-nine 
Aventiuren (Adventm’es), which it consists of, might be so 
many scenes in a Tragedy. The catastrophe is dimly pro¬ 
phesied fi'om the beginning; and, at every fi'esh step, rises 
more and more clearly into view. A shadow of coming Fate, 
as it were, a low inarticulate voice of Doom falls, from the 
first, out of that charmed Nibelungen-land: the discord of 
two women is as a Httle spark of evil passion, which ere 
long enlarges itself into a crime; foul murder is done ; and 
now the Sin rolls on like a devouiing fire, till the guilty and 
the innocent are aKke encircled with it, and a whole land is 
ashes, and a whole race is swept away. 

Uns ist in alien mmren Wunders vil geseit, 

Yon helden lohehoeren Von grozer eliuonlieit ^ 
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Yon moudm und* hock-geziten, Von weinen und von chlagen^ 
Von chuner reclien striten^ Muget it nu wimder lioren sagen. 

We find in ancient stoiy Wonders many told, 

Of heroes in great glory With spirit free and hold; 

Of joyances and high-tides, Of weeping and of woe, 

Of nohle Eechen striving, Mote ye now wonders know. 

This is the brief artless Proem; and the promise contained 
in it proceeds directly towards fulfilment. In the very se¬ 
cond stanza we learn; 

Es wUlis in Burgonden Ein vil edel magedin, 

Das in alien landen Nilit sclioners molite sin; 

Ohriemhilt 'mas si geheien, 8i wart ein schone wijp ; 

Darumbe rmisen degene Vil verliesen den lip, 

A right nohle maiden Did grow in Eurgnndy, 

That in aH lands of earth 1^’ought fairer mote there he; 
Chriemhild of Worms she hight, She was a fairest toife ; 

For the which mnst warriors A many lose their life.^ 

Chriemhild, this world’s-wonder, a king’s daughter and 
king’s sister, and no less coy and proud than fair, di*eams 
one night that ^ she had petted a falcon, strong, beautiful 
‘ and wild; which two eagles snatched away from her: this 


** This is the first of a thousand instances in which the two inseparables, wtp 
and Upi or in modem tongue weih and Zei&, as mentioned above, appear together. 
From these two opening stanzas of the Nihdungm Lied^ in its purest form, the 
reader may obtain some idea of the versification; it runs on in more or less regular 
Alexandrines, with a caesural pause in each, where the capital letter occurs ; in¬ 
deed, the lines seem originally to have been divided into two at that point, for 
sometimes, as in Stanza First, the middle words {mcBrm, lob^ceren; gesiten, striien) 
also rhyme; but this is rather a rare case. The word rechm or recUn,^ used in the 
First Stanza, is the constant designation for bold fighters, and has the same root 
with rich, (thus in old French, Jiommcs riches; in Spanish, ricos hoTiibres)^ which last 
is here also synonymous with powerful, and is applied to kings, and even to the 
Almighty, Got dem rxchen. 
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* site was forced to see; greater sorrow felt she never in tbe 
‘ world.’ Her mother, Ute, to whom she relates the vision, 
soon redes it for her; the falcon is a noble husband, whom, 
God keep him, she must suddenly lose. Chi’iemhild declares 
warmly for the single state ; as, indeed, living there at the 
Coui't of Woims, with her brothers, Gunther, Gernot, Geis- 
elher, ^ three kings noble and rich,’ in such pomp and renown, 
the pride of Burgunden-land and Earth, she might readily 
enough have changed for the worse. However, dame Ute 
bids her not be too emphatical; for ^ if ever she have heart- 
^ felt joy in life, it will be from man’s love, and she shall 
‘ be a fair wife when God sends her a right worthy 
‘ Hitter’s lip' Chriemhild is more in earnest than maidens 
usually are when they talk thus; it appears, she guarded 
against love, ‘ for many a lief-long daynevertheless, she 
too must yield to destiny. ‘ Honourably she was to become 
a most noble Ritter’s wife.’ ‘ Tliis,’ adds the old Singer, ‘ was 
‘ that same falcon she dreamed of: how sorely she since 
‘ revenged him on her nearest kindred I For that one death 
^ died fiill many a mother’s son.’ 

It may be observed, that the Poet here, and at all times, 
shows a marked partiality for Chriemhild; ever striving, 
unlike his fellow-singers, to magnify her worth, her faith¬ 
fulness and loveliness; and softening, as much as may be, 
whatever makes against her. No less a favomite with him 
is Siegfried, the prompt, gay, peaceably fearless hero; to 
whom, in the Second Aventiure^ we are here suddenly intro¬ 
duced, at Santen (Xanten), the Comrfc of Netheiiand; whi¬ 
ther, to his glad parents, after achievements (to us partially 
known) ‘of which one might sing and tell forever,’ that 
noble prince has returned. Much as he has done and con¬ 
quered, he is but just arrived at man’s years: it is on occasion 
of this joyful event, that a high-tide (liochgezii) is now held 
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there, with infinite jonstings, minstrelsy, largesses and other 
chivalrous doings, all which is sung with utmost heartiness. 
The old King Siegemund offers to resign his crown to him; 
hut Siegfiiedhas other game a-field; the unpai'alleled beauty 
of Chriemhild has reached his ear and his fancy ; and now he 
■^vill to Woims and woo her, at least ‘ see how it stands with 
her.’ Fruitless is it for Siegemund and the mother Siege- 
linde to represent the perils of that enterprise, the pride of 
those Burgundian Gunthers and Gemots, the fierce temper 
of their uncle Hagen; Siegfried is as obstinate as young 
men are in these cases, and can hear no counsel. Nay he 
will not accept the much more liberal proposition, to take an 
army with him, and conquer the country, if it must be so; 
he will ride forth, like himself, with twelve champions only, 
and so defy the future. Whereupon, the old people finding 
that there is no other course, proceed to make him clothes 
—at least, the good queen with ‘her fair women sitting night 
and day,’ and sewing, does so, the father furnishing noblest 
battle and riding gear;—and so dismiss him with many 
blessings and lamentations. ‘ For him wept sore the king 
‘ and his wife^ but he comforted both their bodies {lip ); he 
‘ said, “ Ye must not weep, for my body ever shall ye be 
‘ without care.” ’ 

Sad was it to the Eecken, Stood weeping many a maid; 

I ween their heart had them The tidings true foresaid, 

That of their friends so many Death thereby should find; 

Cause had they of lamenting, Such boding in their mind. 

Nevertheless, on the seventh morning, that adventurous 
company ‘ ride up the sand,’ on the Ehinebeach, to Worms; 


® This is a never-failing preparative for aU expeditions, and always specified and 
insisted on with a simple, loving, almost female impressiveness. 
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in high temper, in dress and trappings, aspect and hearing 
more than kingly. 

Siegfried’s reception at King Gunther’s court, and his 
brave sayings and doings there for some time, we must 
omit. One fine trait of his chivah-ous delicacy it is that, for 
a whole year, he never hints at his errand; never once sees 
or speaks of Chriemhild, whom, nevertheless, he is longing 
day and night to meet. She, on her side, has often through 
her lattices noticed the gallant stranger, victorious in all 
tiltings and knightly exercises; whereby it would seem, in 
spite of her rigorous predeterminations, some kindness for 
him is already gliding in. Meanwhile, mighty wars and 
threats of invasion arise, and Siegfried does the state good 
service. Eeturning victorious, both as general and soldier, 
firom Hessen (Hessia), where, by help of his own courage 
and the sword Balmung, he has captm-ed a Danish king, and 
utterly discomfited a Saxon one; he can now show himself 
before Chiiemhild without other blushes than those of timid 
love. Nay the maiden has herself inquired pointedly of the 
messengers, touching his exploits; and ‘ her fair face grew 
rose-red when she heard them.’ A gay High-tide, by way 
of triumph, is appointed; several kings, and two-and-thirty 
princes, and knights enough with ‘ gold-red saddles,’ come 
to joust; and better than whole infinities of kings and 
princes with their saddles, the fair Chriemhild herself, under, 
guidance of her mother, chiefly too in honour of the victor, 
is to grace that sport. ‘ TJte the full rich’ fails not to set 
her needle-women to work, and ‘ clothes of price are taken 
from their presses,’ for the love of her child, ‘ wherewith to 
deck many women and maids.’ And now, ‘ on the Whitsun- 
morning,’ all is ready, and glorious as heart could desire it; 
brave Ritters, ‘ five thousand or more,’ all glancing in the 
lists; but grander still, Chiiemhild herself is advancing be- 
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side lier mother, witli a hundred body-guards, all sword-in¬ 
hand, and many a noble maid * weai-ing rich raiment,’ in her 
train 1 

‘Kow issued forth the lovely one {minnechliclie)^ as the red morn¬ 
ing doth jhom troubled clouds; much care fled away &om him who 
bore her in his heart, and long had done; he saw the lovely one stand 
in her beauty. 

‘ There glanced from her garments full many precious stones, her 
rose-red colour shone full lovely : try what he might, each man must 
confess that in this world he had not seen aught so fair. 

‘ Like as the light moon stands before the stars, and its sheen so 
clear goes over the clouds, even so stood she now before many fair 
women; whereat cheered was the mind of the hero. 

* The rich chamberlains you saw go before her, the high-spirited 
Eecken would not forbear, but pressed on where they saw the lovely 
maiden. Siegfried the lord was both glad and sad. 

* He thought in his mind, How could this be that I should woo 
thee “? That was a foolish dream; yet must I forever be a stranger, I 
were rather {sanfter^ softer) dead. He became, from these thoughts, 
in quick changes, pale and red. 

* Thus stood so lovely the child of SiegeLinde, as if he were Hmned 
on parchment by a master’s art; for aU granted that hero so beautiful 
they had never seen.’ 

In this passage, which we have rendered, from the Fifth 
Aventiure, into the closest prose, it is to be remarked, among 
other singularities, that there are two similes: in which 
figure of speech our old Singer deals very sparingly. The 
fii'st, that compaiuson of Chriemhild to the moon among 
stars with its sheen going over the clouds, has now for 
many centuries had little novelty or merit: but the second, 
that of Siegfried to a Figure in some illuminated Manu¬ 
script, is graceful in itself; and unspeakably so to anti¬ 
quaries, seldom honoured, in their Black-letter stubbing and 
giuibbing, with such a poetic windfall! 
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A prince and a princess of tins quality are clearly made 
for one another. Nay, on the motion of young Herr Gernot, 
fair Chriemhild is bid specially to salute Siegfried, she who 
had never before saluted man; which unparalleled grace 
the lovely one, in all courtliness, openly does him. ^‘Be 
welcome,” said she, Herr Siegfried, a noble Ritter good 
from which salute, for this seems to have been all, ‘ much 
raised was his mind.’ He bowed with graceful reverence, 
as his manner was with women; she took him by the hand, 
and with fond stolen glances they looked at each other. 
Whether in that ceremonial joining of hands there might 
not be some soft, slight pressm’e, of far deeper import, is 
what our Singer will not take upon him to say; however, 
he thinks the affirmative more probable. Henceforth, in 
that bright May weather, the two were seen constantly to¬ 
gether: nothing but felicity around and before them.—^In 
these days, truly, it must have been that the famous Prize¬ 
fight, with Dietrich of Bern and his Eleven Lombardy cham¬ 
pions, took place, little to the profit of the two Lovers; 
were it not rather that the whole of that Rose-garden trans¬ 
action, as given in the Heldenhuch, might be falsified and 
even imaginary; for no mention or hint of it occm's here. 
War or battle is not heard of; Siegfried the peerless walks 
wooingly by the side of Chiiemhild the peerless; matters, it 
is evident, are in the best possible course. 

But now comes a new side-wind, which, however, in 
the long-run also forwards the voyage. Tidings, namely, 
reached over the Rhine, not so surprising we might hope, 
‘ that there was many a fair maiden;’ whereupon Gunther 
the King ^ thought with himself to win one of them.’ It 
was an honest purpose in King Gunther, only his choice 
was not the discreetest. For no fair maiden will content 
him but Queen Brunhild, a lady who rules in Isenland, far 

VOL. VIII. (Misc. voL 3.) N 
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over sea, famed indeed for her beauty, yet no less so for lier 
caprices. Fables we have met with of this Brunhild being 
properly a Valkyr^ or Scandinavian Houri, such as were wont 
to lead old northern warriors from their last battle-field into 
Valhalla; and that her castle oiIsenstein stood amidst a 
lake of fire: but this, as we said, is fable and groundless 
calumny, of which there is not so much as notice taken here. 
Brunhild, it is plain enough, was a flesh-and-blood maiden, 
glorious in look and faculty, only with some preternatmal 
talents given her, and the strangest wayward habits. It 
appears, for example, that any suitor proposing for her has 
this brief condition to proceed upon: he must try tlie ador¬ 
able in the three several games of hm'ling the Spear (at one 
another). Leaping, and throwing the Stone: if victorious, he 
gains her hand; if vanquished, he loses his own head; which 
latter issue, such is the fair Amazon’s strength, firequent 
fatal expeiiment has shown to be the only probable one. 

Siegfiied, who knows something of Brunhild and her 
w-ays, votes clearly against the whole enteip)rise; however, 
Gunther has once for all got the whim in him, and must 
see it out. The pmdent Hagen von Troneg, uncle to love¬ 
sick Gunther, and ever true to him, then advises that Sieg¬ 
fried be requested to take part in the adventure; to which 
request Siegfried readily accedes on one condition: that, 
should they prove fortunate, he himself is to have Chriem- 
hild to -wife when they return. This readily settled, he 
now takes charge of the business, and throws a little light 
on it for the others. They must lead no army thither; 
only two, Hagen and Dankwart, besides the king and him¬ 
self, shall go. The grand subject of ivaete^ (clothes) is next 
hinted at, and in general terms elucidated; Avhereupon a 

® Hence onr English weeds, and Scotch wad (pledge) ^ and, say the etymologists, 
wadding, and even wedding. 
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solemn consultation with. Ghriemhild ensues; and a great cut¬ 
ting-out, on lier part, of white silk fi*om Araby, of green silk 
from Zazemang, of strange fisli-sldns coyered with, morocco 
silk; a great sewing thereof for seven weeks, on the part of 
her maids ; lastly, a fitting-on of the three suits by each hero, 
for each had three; and heartiest thanks in retuim, seeing 
all fitted perfectly, and was of grace and price unutterable. 
What is still more to the point, Siegfiaed tabes his Cloak 
of Darkness with him, fancying he may need it there. The 
good old Singer, who has hitheii;o alluded only in the faint¬ 
est way to Siegfiied’s prior adventures and miraculous posses¬ 
sions, introduces this of the Tamhappe with great frankness 
and simplicity. ‘ Of wild dwarfs {getwergeri)^ says he, ‘ I have 
• heard tell, they are in hollow mountains, and for defence 
‘ wear somewhat called Tarnhappe, of wondi-ous sort f the 
qualities of which garment, that it renders invisible, and gives 
twelve men’s strength, are already known to us. 

The voyage to Isenstein, Siegfried steering the ship 
thither, is happily accomplished in twenty days. Gunther 
admnes to a high degree the fine masonry of the place; as 
indeed he well might, there being some eighty-six towers, 
thi'ee immense palaces and one immense hall, the whole 
built of‘marble green as grass;’ farther he sees many fair 
women looking fr'om the windows down on the bark, and 
thinks the loveliest is she in the snow-white di*ess; which, 
Siegfried iaforms him, is a worthy choice; the snow-white 
maiden being no other than Brunhild. It is also to be kept 
in mind that Siegfried, for reasons known best to himself, 
had previously stipulated that, though a free king, they 
should all treat him as vassal of Gunther, for whom accord¬ 
ingly he holds the stump, as they mount on the beach; 
thereby giving rise to a misconception, which in the end led 
to saddest consequences, 
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Queen BrunHld, who had called back her maidens from 
the windows, being a strict disciplinarian, and rethed into 
the interior of her gi’een marble Isenstein, to dress still 
better, now inquii’es of some attendant, Who these strangers 
of such lordly aspect are, and what brings them ? The at¬ 
tendant professes himself at a loss to say; one of them looks 
like Siegfried, the other is evidently by his port a noble king. 
His notice of Von Troneg Hagen is peculiarly vivid: 

The tliird of those companions He is of aspect stern, 

And yet with lovely body, Eich queen, as ye might discern; 

From those his migid glances^ For the eyes nought rest in him, 
Meseems this foreign Eecke Is of temper fierce and grim. 

This is one of those little graphic touches, scattered all 
over our Poem, which do more for pictui-ing out an object, 
especially a man, than whole pages of enumeration and men¬ 
suration. Never after do we hear of this stout indomit¬ 
able Hagen, in all the wild deeds and sufferings he passes 
thi’ough, but those swinden hlichen of his come before us, 
with the restless, deep, dauntless spirit that looks through 
them. 

Brunhild’s reception of Siegfried is not without tartness; 
winch, however, he, with polished couiiesy and the nimblest 
address, ever at his command, softens down, or hurries over: 
he is here, 'without will of his own, and so forth, only as 
attendant on his master, the renowned King Gunther, who 
comes to sue for her hand, as the summit and keystone 
of all earthly blessings. Brunhild, who had determined on 
fighting Siegfried himself, if so he willed it, makes small 
account of this King Gunther or his prowess; and instantly 
clears the ground, and equips her for battle. The royal 
wooer must have looked a little blank when he saw a shield 
brought in for his fair one’s handling, ‘three spans thick 
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with gold and iron/ which four chamberlains could hardly 
bear, and a spear or javelin she meant to shoot or hurl, 
which was a burden for three. Hagen, in angry apprehen¬ 
sion for his ting and nephew, exclaims that they shall all 
lose their life (Z^p), and that she is the tiiivels wip, or Devil\s 
wife. Nevertheless Siegfried is abeady there in his Cloak 
of Darkness, twelve men strong, and piivily whispers in the 
ear of royalty to be of comfort; takes the shield to himself, 
Gunther only affecting to hold it, and so fronts the edge 
of battle. Brunhild performs prodigies of spear-hurling, of 
leaping, and stone-pitching; but Gunther, or rather Sieg¬ 
fried, ‘ who does the work, he only acting the gestures,’ nay 
who even snatches him up into the air, and leaps carrying 
him,—gains a decided victory, and the lovely Amazon must 
own with surprise and shame that she is fairly won. Sieg¬ 
fried presently appears without Tarnkappe, and asks with a 
gTave face. When the games, then, are to begin ? 

So far well; yet somewhat still remains to be done. 
Brunhild will not sail for Worms, to be wedded, till she 
have assembled a fit train of warriors: wherein the Bur¬ 
gundians, being here without retinue, see symptoms or 
possibilities of mischief. The deft Siegfried, ablest of 
men, again knows a resom'ce. In his Tarnkappe he steps 
on board the bark, which seen from the shore, appears to 
drift-off of its own accord; and therein, stoutly steering 
towards Nibelungen-land, he reaches that mysterious coun¬ 
try and the mountain where his Hoard lies, before the 
second morning; finds Dwarf Alberich and all his giant 
sentinels at their post, and faithful almost to the death; 
these soon rouse him, thirty thousand Nibelungen Reckon, 
firom whom he has only to choose one thousand of the 
best; equip them splendidly enough; and therewith retmm 
to Gunther, simply as it' they were that sovereign’s own 
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bodyguard, that had been delayed a little by stress of 
^s^eather. 

The final anival at Worms; the bndal feasts, for there 
are two, Siegfiied also receiving his reward; and the joy- 
an,ce and splendom of man and maid, at this lordHest of 
high-tides; and the joustings, gTeater than those at Aspra- 
mont or Montaiihan,—every reader can fancy for himself. 
Eemarkahle only is the evil eye with which Queen Brun¬ 
hild still continues to regard the noble Siegfi.ied. She can¬ 
not understand how Gunther, the Landlord of the Ehine,^ 
should have bestowed his sister on a vassal: the assurance 
that Siegfi-ied also is a piince and heir-apparent, the prince 
namely of Netherland, and little inferior to Burgundian 
majesty itself, yields no complete satisfaction; and Brun¬ 
hild hints plainly that, unless the truth be told her, un¬ 
pleasant consequences may follow. Thus is there ever a 
ravelled thread in the web of life I But for this Httle cloud 
of spleen, these bridal feasts had been all bright and balmy 
as the month of June. Unluckily too, the cloud is an elec¬ 
tric one; spreads itself in time into a general earthquake; 
nay that very night becomes a thunder-stonn, or tornado, 
unparalleled we may hope in the annals of connubial hap¬ 
piness. 

The Smger of the Nibelungen^ unlike the Author of Rode^ 
inch Random, cares Httle for intenneddling with ‘ the chaste 
mysteries of Hymen.’ Could we, in the coiTupt ambiguous 
modern tongue, hope to exhibit any shadow of the old 
simple, true-hearted, merely historical spirit, with which, 
in perfect pmity of soul, he describes things unattempted 
yet in prose or rhyme,—^we could a tale unfold! SufiSce 

^ J)er Wirt wn Bine * singnlar enough, the word Wxrih, often applied to royalty 
in that old dialect, is now also the title of innkeepers. To such base uses may we 
come. 
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it to say, King Gimtiier, Landlord of the Ehine, falling 
sheer down from the third heaven of hope, finds his spouse 
the most athletic and intractable of women; and himself, 
at the close of the adventure, nowise encircled in her aims, 
blit tied hard and fast, hand and foot, in her gii*dle, and 
hung thereby, at considerable elevation, on a nail in the 
wall. Let any reader of sensibility figure the emotions of 
the royal breast, there as he vibrates suspended on his peg, 
and his inexorable bride sleeping sound in her bed below I 
Towards morning he capitulates; engaging to observe the 
prescribed line of conduct with utmost strictness, so he may 
but avoid becoming a laughing-stock to all men. 

No wonder the dread king looked rather grave next 
morning, and received the congratulations of mankind in 
a cold manner. He confesses to Siegfried, who partly sus¬ 
pects how it may be, that he has brought the ‘ evil devil’ 
home to his house in the shape of wife, whereby lie is 
wi-etched enough. However, there are remedies for all 
things but death. The ever-serviceable Siegfried midcx*- 
takes even here to make the crooked straight. What 
may not an honest friend with Tarnkappe and twelve 
men’s strength perform? Proud Brunhild, next night, after 
a fierce contest, owns herself again vanquished; Gunther 
is there to reap the fruits of another’s victory; the noble 
Siegfried withdi’aws, taking nothing with him but the luxury 
of doing good, and the proud queen’s Ring and Girdle 
gained fi^om her in that struggle; which small trophies he, 
with the last infirmity of a noble mind, presents to his own 
fond wife, little dreaming that they would one day cost him 
and her, and all of them, so dear. Such readers as take any 
interest in poor Gunther will be gi'atified to learn, that fr-om 
this hour Brunhild’s preternatural faculties quite left her, 
being all dependent on her maidhood; so that any more 
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spear-lmrling, or other the like extraordinary work, is not 
to be apprehended from her. 

If we add, that Siegfitied formally made oyer to his dear 
CJhriemliild the Nibelimgen Hoard, by way of Movgengahe (or, 
as we may say, Jointore); and the high-tide, though not 
the honeymoon being past, returned to Netherland with his 
spouse, to be welcomed there yuth infinite rejoicings,—^we 
have gone through as it were the First Act of this Tragedy; 
and may here pause to look round us for a moment. The 
main characters are now introduced on the scene, the re¬ 
lations that bind them together are dimly sketched out: 
there is the prompt, cheerfully heroic, invulnerable and in¬ 
vincible Siegfried, now happiest of men; the high Chriem- 
hild, fitly-mated, and if a moon, revolving glorious round 
her sun, or Friedel (joy and darling); not without pride and 
female asphings, yet not prouder than one so gifted and 
placed is pardonable for being. On the other hand, we 
have King Gunther, or rather let us say king’s-mantle Gun¬ 
ther, for never except in that one entei-prise of courting 
Brunhild, in which too, without help, he would have cut so 
poor a figiue, does the worthy sovereign show will of his 
own, or character other than that of good potter’s clay; 
fai*ther, the suspicious, forecasting, yet stout and reckless 
Hagen, him with the rapid glances, and these turned not too 
kindly on Siegfried, whose prowess he has used yet dreads, 
whose Nibelungen Hoard he perhaps aheady covets; lastly, 
the rigorous and vigorous Brunhild, of whom also more is to 
be feared than hoped. Considering the fierce nature of these 
now mingled ingredients; and how, except perhaps in the 
case of Gunther, there is no menstruum of placid stupidity 
to soften them; except in Siegfried, no element of heroic 
truth to master them and bind them together,—^unquiet fer‘- 
mentation may readily be apprehended. 
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Meanwliile, for a season all is peace and sunshine. Sieg¬ 
fried reigns in Netherland, of which his father has surren¬ 
dered hhT> the crown; Chriemhild brings him a son, whom in 
honour of the uncle he christens Gunther, which courtesy 
the uncle and Brunhild repay in kind. The Nibelungen 
Hoard is still open and inexhaustible; Dwarf Alberich and 
all the Recken there still loyal; outward relations fiiendly, 
internal supremely prosperous: these are halcyon days. 
But, alas, they cannot last. Queen Brunhild, retaining with 
true female tenacity her first notion, right or wrong, reflects 
one day that Siegfried, who is and shall be nothing but her 
husband’s vassal, has for a long while paid him no service; 
and, determined on a remedy, manages that Siegfi-ied and 
his queen shall be invited to a high-tide at Worms, whore 
opportunity may chance for enforcing that claim. Thither 
accordingly, after ten years’ absence, we find these illustrious 
guests returning; Siegfried escorted by a thousand Nibelun¬ 
gen Ritters, and farther by his father Siegemmid who leads 
a train of Netherlanders. Here for eleven days, amid infinite 
j oustings, there is a true heaven-on-earth : but the apple of 
discord is already lying in the knightly ring, and two Women, 
the proudest and keenest-tempered of the world, simiil- 
taneously stoop to lift it. Aventiure Fourteenth is entitled 
‘ How the two queens rated one another.’ Never was court¬ 
lier Billingsgate uttered, or which came more directly home 
to the business and bosoms of women. The subject is that 
old story of Precedence, which indeed, from the time of 
Cain and Abel downwards, has wrought such effusion of 
blood and bile both among men and women; lying at the 
bottom of all armaments and battle-fields, whether Blen¬ 
heims and Waterloos, or only plate-displays, and tongue-and- 
eye s kirmi shes, in the circle of domestic Tea; nay, the 
very animals have it i and horses, were they but the miser- 
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ablest Slielties and Welsb ponies, will not graze toge¬ 
ther till it has been ascertained, by clear fight, who is 
master of whom, and a proper drawing-room etiquette 
established. 

Brunhild and Ohriemliild take to arguing about the merits 
of their husbands: the latter, fondly expatiating on the pre- 
emmence of her Fnedely how he walks ^ lilve the moon among 
stars’ before all other men, is reminded by her sister that one 
man at least must be excepted, the mighty King Gunther 
of Worms, to whom by his own confession long ago at Isen- 
stein, ho is vassal and servant. Chiiemhild will sooner 
admit that clay is above sunbeams, than any such pro¬ 
position ; which therefore she, in all politeness, requests of 
her sister never more to touch upon while she lives. The 
result may be foreseen: rejoinder follows reply, statement 
gi’ows assertion; flint-sparks have fallen on the dry flax, 
which from smoke bursts into conflagration. The two queens 
part in hottest, though still clear-flaming anger. Not, how¬ 
ever, to let their anger bmm out, but only to feed it with 
more solid fuel. Chriemhild dresses her forty maids in finer 
than royal apparel; orders out all her husband’s Hecken; 
and so attended, walks foremost to the Minster, where 
mass is to be said; thus practically asserting that she is 
not only a true queen, but the worthier of the two. Brun¬ 
hild, quite outdone in splendour, and enraged beyond all 
patience, overtakes her at the door of the Minster, with 
peremptory order to stop: before king’s wife shall vassal’s 
never go.” 


Then said the fair Chriemhilde, Right angry was her mood: 

“ Couldest thou, but hold thy peace, It were surely for thy good; 
Thyself hast all polluted With shame thy fair bodye; 

How can a Concubine By right a King’s wife be 
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“■^om hast thoii Concuhiaed ?” The King’s -wife quicHy spake; 

“ That do I thee,” said Chriemhild; “ For thy pride and vaunting’s 

sake; 

Who first had thy fair body Was Siegfried my beloved Man; 

My Brother it "was not That thy maidhood from thee wan.” 

In proof of which outrageous saying, she produces that 
Ring and Girdle; the innocent conquest of which, as wo well 
know, had a far other origin. Brunhild bursts into tears; 
‘ sadder day she never saw.’ Nay, perhaps a new light now 
rose on her over much that had been dark in her late his- 
toiy; * she rued full sore that ever she was born.’ 

Here, then, is the black injury, which only blood will wash 
away. The evil fiend has begun his work; and the issue of 
it lies beyond man’s control. Siegfried may protest his in¬ 
nocence of that calumny, and chastise his indiscreet spouse 
for uttering it even in the 'heat of anger: the female heart 
is wounded beyond healing; the old springs of bitterness 
against this hero unite into a fell flood of hate; while he sees 
the sunlight, she camiot know a joyful hour. Vengeance 
is soon offered her: Hagen, who lives only for his prince, 
undertakes this bad service; by treacherous professions of 
attachment, and anxiety to guard Siegfided’s life, he gains 
from Chriemhild the secret of liis vulnerability; Siegfried is 
carried out to hunt; and in the hour of fr'ankest gaiety is 
stabbed through the fatal spot; and, felling the murderer to 
the ground, dies upbraiding his fixlse kindred, yet, with a 
touching simplicity, recommending his child and wife to 
their protection. ^ Let her feel that she is yom sister; was 
‘ there ever virtue in princes, be true to her: for me my Fa- 
‘ ther and my men shall long wait.” The flowers all around 
‘ were wetted with blood, then he stmggled with death; 

‘ not long did he this, the weapon cut him too keen; so he 
‘ could speak nought more, the Recke bold and noble,’ 
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At this point, we might say, ends the Third Act of onr 
Tragedy; the whole story henceforth takes a darker charac¬ 
ter ; it is as if a tone of sorrow and fateful boding became 
more and more andible in its free light music. Evil has pro¬ 
duced new evil in fatal augmentation: injury is abolished; 
but in its stead there is guilt and despair. Chriemhild, an 
hour ago so rich, is now robbed of all; her grief is boundless 
as her love has Deen. No glad thought can ever more dwell 
in her; darkness, utter night has come over her, as she looked 
iiito the red of morning. The spoiler too walks abroad 
unpunished; the bleeding corpse witnesses against Hagen, 
nay he himself cares not to hide the deed. But who is there 
to avenge the friendless ? Siegfrieds Father has returned 
in. haste to his own land; Chriemhild is now alone on the 
earth, her husband’s grave is all that remains to her; there 
only can she sit, as if waiting at the threshold of her own 
dark home; and in prayers and tears pour out the soitow 
and love that have no end. Still fai-ther injuries are heaped 
on her: by advice of the crafty Hagen, Gunther, who had 
not planned the mm'der, yet permitted and witnessed it, 
now comes with whining professions of repentance and 
good-will; persuades her to send for the Nibelmigen Hoard 
to Woims; where no sooner is it anived, than Hagen and 
the rest forcibly take it fi*om her; and her last trust in 
affection or truth fi'om mortal is rudely cut away. Bent 
to the earth, she weeps only for her lost Siegfi’ied, knows 
no comfort, but will weep forever. 

One huid gleam of hope, after long years of darkness, 
breaks in on her, in the prospect of revenge. King Etzel 
sends fr:om his far country to solicit her hand: the embassy 
she hears at first, as a woman of ice might do; the good 
Rudiger, Etzel’s spokesman, pleads in vain that his king is 
the richest of all earthly kings; that he is so lonely «since 
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Frau Helke diedthat though a heathen, he has Clmstians 
about him, and may one day be converted: till at length, 
when he hints distantly at the power of Etzel to avenge her 
injuries, she on a sudden becomes all attention. Hagen, 
foreseeing such possibilities, protests against the match; but 
is overruled: Chriemhild departs with Rudiger for the land 
of the Huns; taking cold leave of her relations ; only two of 
whom, her brothers Gemot and Giselher, innocent of that 
murder, does she admit near her as convoy to the Donau. 

The Nibelungen Hoard has hitherto been fatal to all its 
possessors; to the two sons of Nibelung; to Siegfried its 
conqueror: neither does the Burgundian Royal House fare bet¬ 
ter with it. Already, discords threatening to arise, Hagen 
sees prudent to sink it in the Rhine; fii’st taking oath of 
Gxmther and his brothers, that none of them shall reveal the 
hidhig-place, while any of the rest is alive. But the curse 
that clave to it could not be sunk there. The Nibelungeii- 
land is now theirs: they themselves are henceforth called 
Nibelungen ; and this history of their fate is the Nibelungen 
Song, or Nibelungen Noth (Nibelimgen^s Need, extreme need, 
or final wreck and abolition). 

The Fifth Act of our strange eventful history now draws 
on. Chriemhild has a kind husband, of hospitable disposi¬ 
tion, who troubles himself little about her secret feelings and 
intents. With his permission, he sends two minstrels, in¬ 
viting the Bnrgundian Com-t to a high-tide at Etzel’s: she 
has charged the messengers to say that she is happy, and 
to bring all Grmther’s champions -with them. Her eye 
■was on Hagen, but she could not single him from the rest. 
After seven days’ deliberation, Gunther answers that he 
will come. Hagen has loudly dissuaded the joui-ney, but 
again been oven-uled. ‘It is his fate,’ says a commentator, 

‘ hke Cassandra’s, ever to foresee the evil, and ever to be 
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‘ disregarded. He himself shut his ear against the inward 
‘ voice; and now his warnings are uttered to the deaf.’ He 
argues long, hut in vain: nay young Gernot hints at last 
that this aversion originates in personal fear; 

Then spake Yon Troneg Hagen : ISiowise is it through fear; 

So you command it, Heroes, Then up, gird on your gear; 

I nde with you the foremost Into King Etzel’s land.” 

Since then full many a helm Was shivered by his hand, 

Frau Ute’s dreams and omens are now unavailing with 
him; whoso heedeth dreams,” said Hagen, “of the right 
story wotteth nothe has computed the worst issue, and 
defied it. 

JIany a little touch of pathos, and even solemn beauty 
lies carelessly scattered in these rhymes, had we space to 
exhibit such here. As specimen of a strange, winding, dif¬ 
fuse, yet innocently graceful style of narrative, we had 
translated some considerable portion of this Twenty-fifth 
Aventiure, ^How the Nibelungen marched (fared) to the 
Huns,’ into verses as literal as might be; which now, alas, 
look mournfully different from the original; almost like Scrib- 
lerus’s shield when the barbarian housemaid had scoured it I 
Nevertheless, to do for the reader what we can, let some¬ 
what of that modernised ware, such as it is, be set before 
him. The brave Nibelungen are on the eve of departure; 
and about ferrying over the Rhine: and here it may be 
noted that Worms,^ with om’ old Singer, lies not in its true 

3 This City of Worms, had we a right imagination, ought to be as venerable to 
us Modems, as any Thebes or Troy was to the Ancients. Whether founded by the 
Oods or not, it is of quite unknown antiquity, and has witnessed the most wonder¬ 
ful things. Within authentic times, the Romans were here; and if tradition may 
he credited, Attila also; it was the seat of the Austrasian kings; the frequent 
residence of Charlemagne himself; innumerable Festivals, High-tides, Tournaments 
and Imperial Diets were held in it, of which latter, one at least, that where Luther 
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position, but at some distance from the river; a proof at 
least that ho was never there, and probably sang and lived 
in some very distant region: 

The boats were floating ready, And many men there were; 

What clothes of price they had They took and stow’d them tlK3ro, 
Was never a rest from toiling Until the eventide, 

Then they took the flood right gaily, Would longer not abide. 

Erave tents and hutches You saw raised on the grass, 

Other side the Ehine-stream That camp it pitched was : 

The king’to stay a while Was besought of his fair wife ; 

That night she saw him with her. And never more in life. 

Trumpets and flutes spoke out, At dawning of the day, 

That time was come for parting, So they rose to march away : 

Who loved-one had in arms Did kiss that same, I ween; 

And fond farewells were bidden Ey cause of Et 2 :ors Queen. 


appeared in 1521, will be forever remembered by aU manltind. Nor is Worms more 
famous in history than, as indeed we may see here, it is in romance ; whereof many 
monuments and vestiges remain to this day, * A pleasant meadow there,* says Von 
der Hagen, ‘ is still called Chriemhild’s Bosengarten, The name Worms itself is 
‘ derived (by Legendary Etymology) fiom the Dragon, or Woi'm, which Siegfried 

* slew, the figure of which once foimed the City Arms; in pa&t times, there was 

* also to be seen here an ancient strong Biesen-JECaus (Giant's house), and many a 
‘ memorial of Siegfried: his Lance, C6 feet long (almost 80 English feet), in tlio 

* Cathedral; his Statue, of gigantic size, on the Neue Thurm (New Tower) on the 

‘ Rhine&c. &c. ‘ And lastly the Siegfried’s Chapel, in primeval, IVe-Gothic 

‘ architecture, not long since puUed down. In the time of the Meistcrsangm too, 
‘the Stadtrath was bound to give every Master, who sang the Lay of Siegfiied 
‘ {Meisterlkd von Siegfriedeiij the purport of which is now unknown) without mis- 
‘ take, a certain gratuity.’ Glossary to the Nihelmigm, § Worms, 

One is soiry to learn that this famed Impel lal City is no longer Imperial, but 
much fallen m every way from its palmy state ; the 30,000 inhabitants, to be found 
there in Gustavus Adolphus’time, having now declined into some 0,800,—‘who 
‘maintain themselves by wine-growmg, Rhine-boats, tobacco - manufacture, and 
making sugar-of-lead. So hard has war, which respects nothing, pressed on 
Worms, ill placed for safety, on the hostile border: Louvois, or Louis XIV., in 
1G89, had it utterly devastated; whereby in the interior, ‘ spaces that wore olice 
cjveied viith buddings are now gardens,’ See Conv, § Worms* 
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Frau Ute’s noble sons They had a serving-man, 

A brave one and a true: Or ever the march began, 

He speaketh to King Gunther, What for his ear was fit, 

He said: ‘‘ Woe for tliis journey, I grieve because of it/^ 

He, Euinold hight, the Sewer, Was known as hero true; 

He spake : “Whom shall this people And land be trusted to? 
Woe on’t, will nought persuade ye, Brave Eecken, from this road! 
Frau Chriemliild’s fiattering message Ho good doth seem to bode/’ 

“ The land to thee be trusted, And my fair boy also, 

And serve thou well the -women, I teU thee ere I go; 

Wliomso thou findest weeping Her heart give comfort to j 
Ho harm to one of us King Etzel’s wife will do.” 

The steeds were standing ready. For the Kings and for their men,* 
With kisses tenderest Took leave full many then, 

Who, in gallant cheer and hope, To march were nought afijaid: 
Them since that day bewaileth Many a noble wife and maid. 

But when the rapid Eecken Took horse and prickt away, 

The women shent in sorrow You saw behind them stay; 

Of parting all too long Their hearts to them did teR; 

When giief so great is coming. The mind forebodes not welL 

Hathless the brisk Burgonden All on their way did go, 

Then rose the country over A mickle dole and woe; 

On both sides of the hills Woman and man did weep : 

Let their folk do how they list. These gay their course did keep. 

The Hibelungen Eecken^ Did march with them as well, 

In a thousand glittering hauberks, Who at home had ta’en farewell 
Of many a fair woman Should see them never more: 

The wound of her brave Siegfried Did grieve Chriemhilde sore. 

® These are the Nibelungen proper who had come to Worms with Siegfried, on 
the famed bridal journey from Isenstein, long ago. Observe, at the same time, 
that ever since the 2^ibelungen JSoard was transferred to Rhine land, the whole 
subjects of Ring Gunther are often called Rjbelungen, and then* subse<juent history 
is this JSfMmigmb Song, 
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Then \£?an they shape their journey Towards the Eiyer Maim. 

All on through East Eranconia, King Gunther and his train j 
Hagen he was their leader, Of old did know the way; 

Dankwart did keep, as marshal, Their ranks in good array. 

As they, from East Franconia, The Salfield rode along, 

Might you have seen them prancing, A bright and lordly throng, 
The Princes and their vassals. All heroes of great fame : 

The twelfth morn brave King Gunther Unto the Donau came. 

There rode Yon Troneg Hagen, The foremost of that host, 

He was to the Hibelungen The guide they lov^d the most: 

The Eitter keen dismounted, Set foot on the sandy ground, 

His steed to a tree he tied, Looked wistful all around. 

“ Much scaith,” Yon Troneg said, May lightly chance to thee. 
King Gunther, by this tide, As thou with eyes mayst see : 

The river is overflowing. Full strong runs here its stream, 

For crossing of this Donau Some counsel miglit well beseem.’^ 

What counsel hast thou, bravo Hagen,” King Gunther then did 

say. 

Of thy own wit and cunning ? Dishearten me not, I pray : 
Thyself the ford wilt And us, If knightly skill it can, 

That safe to yonder shore We may pass both horse and man.” 

“ To me, I trow,” spake Hagen, Life hath not gi’own so cheap, 
To go with will and drown me In riding these waters deep ; 

But first, of men some few By this hand of mine shall die, 

In great King Etzel’s country, As best good-^vill have I. 

But bide ye here by the Eiver, Ye Eitters brisk and sound 
Myself will seek some boatman, If boatman here bo found, 

To row us at bis ferry, Across to Gelfrat’s land 

Tbe Troneger grasped his buckler, Fared forth along the staund 

He was full bravely harness’d. Himself ho knightly boro. 

With buckler and with helmet, WTiich bright enough lie wore r 
VOL. Vlir. (Misc. voL 3.) O 
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And, bound above bis hauberk, A Tveapon broad was seen, 
That cut with both its edges, Was never sword so keen. 

Then hither he and thither Search’d for the Ferryman, 

He heard a splashing of waters, To watch the same he ’gan, 
It was the white Mer-women, That in a fountain clear, 

To cool their fair bodyes, Were merrily bathing here. 


From these Mer-women, who ‘skimmed aloof like white 
cygnets’ at sight of him, Hagen snatches np ‘their wondrous 
raiment;’ on condition of retxuming which, they rede him his 
fortune; how this expedition is to speed. At fii’st favour¬ 
ably: 

She said: To Etzel’s country Of a truth ye well may hie, 

For here I pledge my hand, How kill me if I lie, 

That heroes seeking honour Did never arrive thereat 
So richly as ye shall do, Believe thou surely that.” 

But no sooner is the wondrous raiment restored them 
than they change their tale; for in spite of that matchless 
honour, it appears every one of the adventurous Eeoken is 
to perish. 

Outspake the wild Mer-woman : “I tell thee it will arrive, 

Of all your gallant host Ho man shall he left alive, 

Except King Gunther’s chaj)lain, As we full well do know ; 

He only, home returning, To the Ehine-land hack shall go.” 

Then spake Yon Troneg Hagen, His xvrath did fiercely swell: 

“ Such tidings to my master I were right loath to tell, 

That in King Etzel’s country We all must lose our life : 

Yet show me over the water, Thou wise all-knowing toife, ^ 

Thereupon, seeing him bent on ruin, she gives directions 
how to find the ferry, but withal counsels him to deal warily; 
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the ferry-house stands on the other side of the river; the 
boatman, too, is not only the hottest-tempered of men, but 
rich and indolent; nevertheless, if nothing else will serve, 
lei Hagen call himself Amelrich, and that name will bring 
him. All happens as predicted: the boatman, heedless of 
all shouting and offers of gold clasps, bestirs him lustily at 
the name of Amelrich; but the more indignant is he, on 
taking-in his fare, to find it a coimtcifeit. He orders Hagen, 
if he loves his life, to leap out. 


“ Kow say not that,’’ spake Hagen; “ Eight hard am I bested, 
Take from me for good friendship This clasj) of gold so red; 
And row our thousand heroes And steeds across this river.” 
Then siiake the wratliful boatman, That will I surely never.” 


Then one of his oars ho lifted, 
He struck it down on Hagen, 
That in the boat he staggered, 
Other such wrathful boatman 


Eight broad it was and long, 
Did the hero mickle wrong. 
And alighted on his knee; 
Did never the Troneger see. 


His proud unbidden guest He would now provoke still more, 

He struck his head so stoutly that it broke in twain the oar, 

With strokes on head of Hagen; He was a sturdy wight: 
Hathless had Geffrat’s boatman Small profit of that fight. 

With fiercely-raging spirit The Troneger turn’d him round, 
Clutch’d quick enough his scabbard, And a weapon there he 

found; 

He smote his head from off him, And cast it on the sand, 

Thus had that wrathful boatman His death from Hagen’s hand. 

Even as Von Troneg Hagen The wrathful boatman slew, 

The boat whirl’d round to the river, He had work enough to do; 
Or ever he turn’d it shorewards, To weary he began, 

But ke>^r full stoutly rowing, The bold King Gunther’s man. 
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He wheerd it *back, braYe Hagen, With many a lusty stroke, 

Tke strong oar, witli such rowing, In his hand asunder broke ,* 

He fain would reach the Eecken, All waiting on the shore, 

Ho tackle now be had ; Hei,^^ how deftly he spliced the oar, 

With thong from off his buckler ! It was a slender band; 

Eight over against a forest He drove the boat to land ; 

"Where Gunther’s Eecken waited, In crowds along the beach; 

Full many a goodly hero Moved down his boat to reach. 

Hagen ferries them over himself ‘into the unknown land,’ 
like a right yare steersman; yet ever brooding fiercely on 
that prediction of the wild Mer-woman, which had outdone 
even his o^vn dark forebodings. Seeing the Chaplain, who 
alone of them all was to retmm, standing in the boat beside 
his clicippelsoume (pyxes and other sacred farnitm-e), he de¬ 
termines to belie at least this part of the prophecy, and 
on a sudden hmls the chaplain overboard. Nay as the poor 
priest swims after the boat, he pushes him down, regardless 
of all remonstrance, resolved that he shall die. Never¬ 
theless it proved not so: the chaplain made for the other 
side; when his strength failed, ‘ then God’s hand helped 
him,’ and at length he reached the shore. Thus does the 
stern truth stand revealed to Hagen, by the very means he 
took for eluding it: ‘he thought with himself these Recken 
must all lose their lives.’ From this time, a gi*im reckless 
spiiit takes possession of him; a com-age, an audacity, 
waxing more and more into the fixed strength of desperation. 
The passage once finished, he dashes the boat in pieces, and 
casts it in the stream, greatly as the others wonder at him. 


These apparently insignificant circnmstances, down even to mending the oar 
from his shield, are preserved with a singular fidelity in the most distorted editions 
of the Tale: see, for example, the Danish ballad. Lady Gnmhild's Wrack (trans¬ 
lated in the NortTiein Antiquitiesj p. 275, by Mr. Jamieson), This ^Hei ' is a brisk 
inteijection, whereby the worthy old Singer now and then introduces his own per¬ 
son, when anything very eminent is going forward. 
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« Why do ye this, good brotherr' Said the Patter Danhwart then; 

How shall we cross this river, When the road we come agaiu ? 
Eeturning home from Hunland, Here must we lingering stay 
Hot then did Hagen tell him That return no more could they. 

In this shipment ^ into the tmknown land/ there lies, for 
the more penetrating sort of commentators, some hidden 
meaning and allusion. The destruction of the unreturning 
Sloip, as of the Ship Argo, of Eneas’s Ships, and the like, is a 
constant feature of such traditions : it is thought, this ferry¬ 
ing of the Nibelungen has a reference to old Scandinavian 
Mythuses; nay to the oldest, most universal emblems shaped 
out by man’s Imagination; Hagen the ferryman being, in 
some sort, a type of Death, who fernes over his thousands 
and tens of thousands iuto a Land still more unloiown.^^ 

But leaving these considerations, let us remark the deep 
fearful interest which, in gathering strength, rises to a really 
tragical height in the close of this Poem. Strangely has the 
old Singer, in these his loose melodies, modulated the wild 
naiTative into a poetic whole, with what we might call time 
art, were it not rather an instinct of genius still more unen*- 
ing. A fateful gloom now hangs over the fortunes of the 
Nibelungen, which deepens and deepens as they march on¬ 
wards to the judgment-bar, tiU all are engulfed in utter 
night. 

Hagen himself rises in tragic greatness; so helpful, so 
prompt and strong is he, and true to the death, though with¬ 
out hope. If sin can ever be pardoned, then that one act of 
his is pardonable; by loyal faith, by free daring and heroic 
constancy, he has made amends for it. Well does he know 
what is coming; yet he goes forth to meet it, offers to Ruin 
his sullen welcome. Warnings thicken on him, which he 


^ See Von der Hagen’s Nibdungmt xhre Bedeutung, &c. 
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treats Hglitly, as things now superfluous. Spite of our love 
for Siegfi'ied, we must pity and almost respect the lost 
Hagen now in his extreme need, and fronting it so nobly. 
' Mixed was his hair 'V^ith a gi'ay colour, his limbs strong, and 
‘ threatening his look.’ Nay, his sterner qualities are beauti¬ 
fully tempered by another feeling, of which till now we under¬ 
stood not that he was capable,—the feeling of fi-iendship. 
There is a certain Volker of Alsace here introduced, not for 
the first time, yet first in decided energy, who is more to 
Hagen than a brother. This Volker, a courtier and noble, is 
also a Spielmann (minstrel), a Fidclere gut (fiddler good); and 
surely the prince of all Ftdeleres; in truth a very phoenix, 
melodious as tlie soft nightingale, yet strong as the royal 
eagle: for also in the brunt ot battle he can play tunes; and 
with a Steel Fiddlehow beats strange music from the cleft hel¬ 
mets of his enemies. There is, in this continual allusion to 
Volker’s SelmeH-jidelhogen (Sword-fiddlebow), as rude as it 
sounds to us, a barbaric greatness and depth; the light 
minstrel of Idngly and queenly halls is gay also in the storm 
of Fate, its dii-e rushing pipes and whistles to him : is he not 
the image of every brave man fighting with Necessity, be 
that duel when and where it may; smiting the fiend with 
giant strokes, yet every stroke musical ?—This Volker and 
Hagen are united inseparably, and defy death together. 
‘"Whatever Volker said pleased Hagen; whatever Hagen 
‘ did pleased Volker.’ 

But into these last Ten Aventiicres, almost like the image 
of a Doomsday, we must hardly glance at present. Seldom, 
perhaps, in the poetry of that or any other age, has a 
grander scene of pity and terror been exhibited than here, 
could we look into it clearly. At every new step new 
shapes of fear arise. Dietrich of Bern meets the Nibelungen 
on their way, with ominous warnings; but warnings, as we 
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said, are now superfluous, when the evil itself is apparent 
and inevitable. Chriemhild, wasted and exasperated here 
into a frightful Medea, openly threatens Hagen, but is 
openly defred by him; he and Volker retire to a seat before 
her palace, and sit there, while she advances in angry tears, 
with a crowd of armed Huns, to destroy them. But Hagen 
has Siegfried’s Balmung lying naked on his knee, the Min¬ 
strel also has di^awn his keen Fiddlebow, and the Huns dare 
not provoke the battle. Chriemliild would fain single out 
Hagen for vengeance; but Hagen, like other men, stands 
not alone; and sin is an infection which will not rest with 
one victim. Partakers or not of his crime, the others also 
must share his punishment. Singularly touching, in the 
mean while, is King Etzel’s ignorance of what every one 
else understands too well; and how, in peaceful hospitable 
spirit, he exerts himself to testify his joy over those royal 
guests of his, who are bidden liither for far other ends. 
That night the wayworn Nibelungon are sumptuously 
lodged; yet Hagen and Volker see good to keep watch: 
Volker plays them to sleep: ‘under the porch of the house 
‘ he sat on the stone: bolder fiddler was there never any; 

‘ when the tones flowed so sweetly, they all gave him 
‘ thanks. Then sounded his strings till all the house rang; 

‘ his strength and the art were great; sweeter and sweeter 
‘ he began to play, till flitted forth from him into sleep full 
‘ many a careworn soul.’ It was their last lullaby; they 
were to sleep no more. Armed men appear, but suddenly 
vanish, in the night; assassins sent by Chriemhild, expect¬ 
ing no sentinel; it is plain that the last hour draws nigh. 

In the morning the Nibelongen are for the Minster to 
hear mass; they are putting on gay raiment; but Hagen 
tells them a different tale: ‘ “ ye must take other gaiments, 

‘ Recken; instead of silk shuts hauberks, for rich mantles 
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^ your good shields: and, beloved masters, moreover squires 
^ and men, ye shall full earnestly go to the church, and plain 
‘ to God the powerful {Got dem riclien ) of your soitow and 
^ utmost need; and know of a sui’ety that death for us is 
^ nigh.” ^ In Etzel’s Hall, where the Nibelungen appear at 
the royal feast in complete armour, the Strife, incited by 
Chriemhild, begins; the &st answer to her provocation is 
from Hagen, who hews off the head of her own and Etzefs 
son, making it bound into the mother s bosom: ‘ then began 
among the Recken a murder grim and great.’ Dietrich, 
with a voice of preternatural power, commands pause; re¬ 
tires with Etzel and Chiiemhild; and now the bloody work 
has free coui’se. We have heard of battles, and massacres, 
and deadly struggles in siege and storm; but seldom has 
even the poet’s imagination pictui’ed anything so fierce 
and tenible as this. Host after host, as they enter that 
huge vaulted Hall, perish in conflict with the doomed Ni- 
belungen; and ever after the terrific uproar, ensues a still 
more tenific silence. All night and through morning it 
lasts. They thi’ow the dead fi-om the windows; blood imis 
like water; the Hall is set fire to, they quench it with blood, 
their own burning thii*st they slake with blood. It is a 
tumult like the Crack of Doom, a thousand-voiced, wild- 
stunning hubbub; and, fi-ightful like a Trump of Doom, the 
Sword-jiddlehow of Volker, who guards the door, makes music 
to that death-dance. Nor are traits of heroism wanting, 
and thiilling tones of j)ity and love; as in that act of 
Rudiger, Etzel’s and Clnlemhild’s champion, who, bound by 
oath, ^ lays his soul in God’s hand,’ and enters that Golgotha 
to die fighting against his friends; yet first changes shields 
with Hagen, whose own, also given him by Rudiger in a far 
other hour, had been shattered in the fight. ^ When he so 
‘ lovingly bade give him the shield, there were eyes enough 
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‘ red with hot tears; it was the last gift which Endiger of 
‘ Bechelaren gave to any Recke. As giim as Hagen was, 
‘ and as hard of mind, he wept at this gift which the hero 
< good, so near his last times, had given him; fall many a 

* noble Ritter began to weep.’ 

At last Volker is slain; they are all slain, save only 
Hagen and Gunther, faint and wounded, yet still uncon¬ 
quered among the bodies of the dead. Dietrich the wary, 
though strong and invincible, whose Recken too, except old 
Hildebrand, he now finds are all killed, though he had 
charged them strictly not to mix in the quarrel, at last aimis 
himself to finish it. He subdues the two wearied Nibelun- 
gen, binds them, delivers them to Chiiemhild; ^and Herr 
^ Dietrich went away with weeping eyes, worthily fi.’om the 
‘ heroes.’ These never saw each other more. Chrieinliild 
demands of Hagen, Where the Nibelungen Hoard is ? But 
he answers her, that he has sworn never to disclose it, while 
any of her brothers live. I bring it to an end,” said the 
infariated woman; orders her brother’s head to be struck 
off, and holds it up to Hagen. ^ ‘‘ Thou hast it now accord- 

* ing to thy will,” said Hagen; “ of the Hoard knoweth none 
‘but God and I; from thee, she-devil (valendinne)^ shall it 

* forever be hid.”’ She kills him with his own sword, once 
her husband’s; and is herself struck dead by Hildebrand, 
indignant at the woe she has wi’ought; King Etzel, there 
present, not opposing the deed. Whereupon the curtain 
di'ops over that wild scene: ^ the full highly honom^ed were 
^ lying dead; the people all had sorrow and lamentation; 
^ in grief had the king’s feast ended, as all love is wont 

* to do 

Ine clmn iu nicM hescheiden Waz dder da geecliach^ 

Wan ritter unde lorovven Weinen man do me\ 
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Dar-zuo dw edeln clmecMe Ir Helen mnunde tot: 

Da hat das mere eln ende ; Diz ist der Niheln7ige not 

I cannot say yon now Wliat liatli l^efixllen since; 

The women all were weeping, And the Bitters and the prince, 

Also the nohle squires, Their dear friends lying dead : 

Here hath the story ending j This is the Nihelunger^s Need. 

Wc have now finished onr slight analysis of this Poem; 
and hope that readers who are curious in this matter, and 
ask themselves, is the NiheUngen? may have here 

found some outlines of an answer, some help towards farther 
researches of them own. To such readers another question 
^vill suggest itself: Whence this singular production comes 
to us, When and How it originated ? On which point also, 
what little light our investigation has yielded may be sum¬ 
marily given. 

The woi*thy Von der Hagen, who may well imderstand 
tlie Niheliingen better than any other man, having rendered 
it into the modern tongue, and twice edited it in the original, 
not without collating some eleven manuscripts, and travel¬ 
ling several thousands of miles to make the last edition per¬ 
fect,—writes a Book some years ago, rather boldly demoni- 
nated The Nibelimgen^ its Meaning for the preseiit and former; 
wherein, not content with any measui^able antiquity of cen¬ 
turies, he would fain claim an antiquity beyond all bounds 
of dated time. Working his way with feeble mine-lamps of 
etymology and the like, he traces back the mdiments of liis 
beloved Kibelimgen, ‘to which the flower of his whole life has 
been consecrated,’ into the thick darkness of the Scandi¬ 
navian Niflheim and Miispelheim^ and the Hindoo Cosmogony; 
connecting it farther (as already in part we have incidentally 
pointed out) with the Ship Argo, with Jupiter’s goatskin 
^gis, the flre-creed of Zerdusht, and even with the heavenly 
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Constellations. His reasoning is somewtat abstruse; yet an 
honest zeal, very considerable learning and intellectual force 
bring liim tolerably through. So much he renders plausible 
or probable: that in the Nibelungen, under more or less 
defacement, lie fragments, scattered like mysterious Runes, 
yet still in part decipherable, of the earliest Thoughts of 
men; that the fiction of the Nibelungen was at first a reli¬ 
gious or philosophical Mythus; and only in later ages, in¬ 
corporating itself more or less completely with vague tra¬ 
ditions of real events, took the form of a story, or more 
Narrative of earthly transactions; in which last form, more¬ 
over, our actual Nibelungen Lied is nowise the original Narra¬ 
tive, but the second, or even the third redaction of one much 
earlier. 

At what particular era the primeval fiction of the Niheh 
ungen passed from its Mythological into its Historical shape; 
and the obscm-e sphitual elements of it wedded themselves 
to the obsciu'e remembi*ances of the Northern Lnmigrations; 
and the Twelve Signs of the Zodiac became Tw^'clvc Cham¬ 
pions of Attila’s Wife,—there is no fixing with the smallest 
certainty. It is known from history that Egiiihart, the 
secretary of Charlemagne, compiled, by order of that mon- 
aich, a collection of the ancient German Songs; among 
which, it is fondly believed by antiquaries, this Nibelungen 
(not indeed our actual Nibelungen Lied, yet an older oiie of 
similar piuport), and the main traditions of the Ileldenbmh 
connected therewith, may have had honourable place. Un¬ 
luckily Eginharfs Collection has quite perished, and only 
his Life of the Great Cliarles, in which this circumstance 
stands noted, survives to provoke curiosity. One thing is 
certain, Pulco Archbishop of Rlieims, in the year 885 , is 
introduced as ^ citing^ certain German books,’ to enforce some 
argument of his by instance of ‘King Ermerich’s crime to- 
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ward his relationswhich King Ermerich and his ciitne are 
at this day part and parcel of the ‘ Cycle of German Fiction/ 
and presupposed in the Nihelungen}^ Later notices, of a 
more decisive sort, occur in abundance. Saxo Grammaticus, 
who flourished in the twelfth century, relates that about the 
year 1130, a Saxon Minstrel being sent to Seeland, with 
a treacherous invitation from one royal Dane to another; 
and not daiing to violate his oath, yet compassionating the 
victim, sang to him by way of indii'ect warning ‘ the Song 
of Chriemhild’s Treachery to her Brothersthat is to say, 
the latter portion of the Stoiy which we still read at greater 
length in the existing Nilelungen Lied, To which direct 
evidence, that these traditions were universally known in 
the twelfth centmy, nay had been in some shape committed 
to writing, as ‘Gennan Books,’ in the ninth or rather in the 
eighth,—^we have still to add the probability of then being 
‘ ancient songs,’ even at that earliest date; all which may 
perhaps cany us back into the seventh or even sixth cen¬ 
tury; yet not farther, inasmuch as certain of the poetic 
personages that figm'e in them belong historically to the 
fifth. 

Other and more open proof of antiquity lies in the fact, 
that these Traditions are so universally diffused. There are 
Danish and Icelandic versions of them, externally more or 
less altered and distorted, yet substantially real copies, pro¬ 
fessing indeed to be borrowed from the German; in particu¬ 
lar we have the Nifiinga and the Wilhina Saga, composed in 
the thh^teenth centuiy, wliich still in many ways illustrate 
the German original. Innumerable other songs and sagas 
point more remotely in the same direction. Nay, as Von 
der Hagen informs us, certain rhymed tales, founded on 

^ Von der Hagen’s Nihelungen, Einleitung, § vii. 
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these old adventures, have been recovered from popular 
recitation, in the Faroe Islands, within these few years. 

If we ask now, What lineaments of Fact still exist in 
these Traditions; what are the Historical events and persons 
w^’hich our primeval Mythuses have here united with, and 
so strangely metamorphosed? the answer is unsatisfactory 
enough. The groat Northern Immigrations, unspeakably 
momentous and glorious as they were for the Germans, have 
w^ell-nigh faded away utterly from all vernacular records. 
Some traces, nevertheless, some names and dim shadows of 
occuiTonces in that grand movement, still linger here ; which, 
in such circumstances, we gather with avidity. There can be 
no doubt, for example, but this 'Etzel, king of Hunland,’ is 
the Attila of history; several of whose real achievements 
and relations are faintly yet still recognisably pictured forth 
in these Poems. Thus his first queen is named Halke, and 
in the Scandinavian versions, Herka; which last (Erca) is 
also the name that Priscus gives her, in the well-known 
account of his Embassy to Attila. Moreover, it is on his 
second marriage, which had in fact so mysterious and tra¬ 
gical a character, that the whole catastrophe of the Nihelr 
ungen turns. It is true, the ^ Scourge of God’ plays but a 
tame part here; however, his great acts, though all past, 
are still visible in their frauts: besides, it is on the Northern 
or German personages that the tradition chiefly dwells. 

Taking farther into account the general ^ Cycle,’ or Sys¬ 
tem of Northern Tradition, whereof this Nihelungen is the 
centre and keystone, there is, as indeed we saw in the Hel- 
denluch^ a certain Kaiser Ottnit and a Dietrich of Bern; to 
whom also it seems unreasonable to deny historical existence 
This Bern (Verona), as well as the Ralensehlaclit (Battle of 
Ravenna), is continually figming in these fictions; though 
whether under Ottnit "we are to understand Odoacer the 
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vanquislied, and under Dietricli of Bern Tlieodoricus Veron- 
ensis, the victor both at Verona and Ravenna, is by no means 
so indubitable. Chi*onological difficulties stand much in the 
way. For our Dietiich of Bern, as we saw in the Nibelungeny 
is represented as one of Etzel’s Champions: now Attila died 
about the year 450; and this Ostrogoth Theodoric did not 
fight his gi’eat Battle at Verona till 489 ; that of Ravenna, 
wliich was followed by a three years’ siege, happening next 
year. So that before Dietrich could become Dietrich ofBern^ 
Etzel had been gone almost half a century from the scene. 
Startled by this anachi*onism, some commentators have fished 
out another Theodoric, eighty years prior to him of Verona, 
and who actually served in Attila’s hosts, with a retinue of 
Goths and Germans; vuth which new Theodoric, however, 
the old Ottnit, or Odoacer, of the Heldenlucli must, in his 
turn, part company; whereby the case is no whit mended. 
Certain it seems, in the mean time, that Dietricli, which signi¬ 
fies Rich in People, is the same name which in Greek becomes 
Tlieodoricus; for at first (as in Procopius) tliis very Theo~ 
doricus is always mitten OevSepiX) which almost exactly 
corresponds with the German sound. But such are the in¬ 
consistencies involved in both hypotheses, that we are forced 
to conclude one of two things: either that the Singers of 
those old Lays were little versed in the niceties of History, 
and unambitious of passing for authorities therein; which 
seems a remarkably easy conclusion; or else, with Lessing, 
that they meant some quite other series of persons and trans¬ 
actions, some Kaiser Otto, and his two Anti-Kaisers (in the 
twelfth century); which, fi:om what has come to light since 
Lessing’s day, seems now an untenable position. 

However, as concerns the Nibeliingen, the most remark¬ 
able coincidence, if genuine, remains yet to be mentioned. 

‘ Thwortz,’ a Hungarian Chronicler (or perhaps Chronicle), 
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of we know not what authority, relates, ^ that Attila left his 
‘ kingdom to his two sons Chaba and Aladar, the former by 

* a Grecian mother, the latter by Kremheilch (Chriemhild) a 
‘ German; that Theodoric, one of his followers, sowed dis- 
‘ seiision between them ; and, along with the Teutonic hosts, 

* took part with his half-conntryman the younger son; where- 
‘ upon rose a great slaughter, which lasted for fifteen days, 

‘ and terminated in the defeat of Chaba (the Greek), and 
^ his flight into Asia.’^^ Could we but put faith in this 
Thwortz, we might fancy that some vague rumour of that 
Kremheilch tragedy, swoln by the way, had reached the 
German ear and imagination; where, gathering round older 
Ideas and llythuses, as Matter round its Spirit, the fii'st rude 
form of ChriemhikUs Reveyige and the Wreck of the Nihelungen 
bodied itself forth in Song. 

Thus any liistorical light emitted by these old Fictions 
is little better than darkness visible; sufficient at most to 
indicate that great Northern Immigrations, and wars and 
iTimours of war have been; but nowise how and vrhat they 
have been. Scarcely clearer is the special history of the 
Fictions themselves; where they were first put together, 
who have been their successive redactors and new-model- 
lers. Von der Hagen, as we said, supposes that there may 
have been three several series of such. Two, at all events, 
are clearly indicated. In theii* present shape we have in¬ 
ternal evidence that none of these poems can be older than 
the twelfth century; indeed, great part of the Hero-look can 
be proved to be considerably later. With this last it is un¬ 
derstood that Wolfram von Eschenbach and Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen, two singers otherwise noted in that era, were 
laigely concerned; but neither is there any demonstration 

« Weber {IllvMraUons of NoTthern Antiquities, p. 39), whg cites Corres iJSciUing 
fur JSinsiedler) as his authoixty. 
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of this vagiie belief: wliile again, in regard to the Aatlior 
of onr actual Nihelungen^ not so much as a plausible con¬ 
jecture can be formed. 

Some vote for a certain Com’ad von Wurzburg; others 
for the above-named Eschenbach and Offcerdingen; others 
again for Kliagsohr of Ungeiiand, a minstrel who once passed 
for a magician. Against all and each of which hypotheses 
there are objections; and for none of them the smallest con¬ 
clusive evidence. Who this gifted singer may have been, 
only in so far as his Work itself proves that there was but 
One, and the style points to the latter half of tlie twelfth 
centuiy,—^remains altogether dark: the unwearied Von der 
Hagen himself, after fullest iiavestigation, gives for verdict, 
‘ we know it not.’ Considering the high worth of the Nibel- 
ungen, and how many feeble balladmongers of that Stoalian 
Era have transmitted us their names, so total an oblivion, 
in this infinitely more important case, may seem sm'prising. 
But those Minnelieder (Love-songs) and Proven 9 al Madrigals 
were the Court Poetiy of that time, and gained honour in 
high places; while the old National Traditions were common 
property and plebeian, and to sing them an unrewarded 
labour. 

Whoever he may be, let him have our gratitude, oui* 
love. Looking back with a farewell glance, over that won- 
di'ous old Tale, vnth. its many-colomed textm^e ^ of joyances 
and high-tides, of weeping and of woe,’ so skilfully yet art¬ 
lessly knit-up into a whole, we cannot but repeat that a true 
epic spirit lives in it; that in many ways it has meaning 
and charms for us. Not only as the oldest Tradition of 
Modem Eui’ope, does it possess a high antiquarian interest; 
but fariher, and even in the shape we now see it under, 
unless the ‘ Epics of the Son of Fingal’ had some sort of 
authenticity, it is our oldest Poem also; the earliest product 
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of these New Ages, wMch on its own merits, both in form 
£ind essence, co^n be named. Poetical. Considering its chi¬ 
valrous, romantic tone, it may rank as a piece of literary 
composition, perhaps considerably higher than the Spanish 
Cid; taking-in its historical significance, and deep ramifica¬ 
tions into the remote Time, it ranks indubitably and greatly 
higher. 

It has been called a Northern Iliad; but except in the 
fact that both Poems have a narrative character, and both 
sing ‘ the destructive rage’ of men, the xwo have scarcely 
any similarity. The Singer of the Nibeliingen is a far dif¬ 
ferent person fi:om Homer; far inferior both in culture and 
in genius. Nothing of the glowing imagery, of the fierce 
bursting energy, of the mingled fire and gloom, that dwell 
in the old Greek, makes its appearance here. The German 
Singer is comparatively a simple natoe; has never pene¬ 
trated deep into life; never ‘ questioned Fateor struggled 
with fearful mysteries; of all which we find traces in Homer, 
still more in Shakspeare; but with meek behoving submis¬ 
sion, has taken the Universe as he foimd it represented to 
him; and rejoices with a fine childlike gladness in tlie mere 
outward shows of things. He has little power of delineating 
character; perhaps he had no decisive vision thereof. His 
persons are superficially distinguished, and not altogether 
without generic difterence; but the portraiture is imperfectly 
brought out; there lay no true hving original within him. 
He has little Fancy; we find scarcely one or two similitudes 
in his whole Poem; and these one or two, which moreover 
are repeated, betoken no special faculty that way. He 
speaks of the ‘moon among stars;’ says often, of sparks 
struck from steel armom’ in battle, and so forth, that they 
were toie es xmlite der loind^ ‘as if the wind were blowing 
them.’ We have mentioned Tasso along with him; yet 

von VIII. (Misc. voL 3.) P 
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neitlier in this case is there any close resemhlance; the 
light playful grace, still more the Italian pomp and sunny 
luxuriance of Tasso are wanting in the other. His are 
humble wood-notes wild; no nightingale’s, but yet a sweet 
sky-hidden lark’s. In all the rhetorical gifts, to say no¬ 
thing of rhetorical attainments, we should pronounce him 
even poor. 

Nevertheless, a noble soul he must have been, and fur¬ 
nished with far more essential requisites for Poetry than 
these are ; namely, with the heart and feeling of a Poet, 
He has a clear eye for the Beautiful and True; all imites 
itself gracefully and compactly in his imagination : it is 
strange ^vith what careless felicity he 'vvinds his way in that 
complex Narrative, and, be the subject what it will, comes 
tlii'ough it unsullied, and with a smile. His great strength 
is an unconscious instinctive strength; wherein truly lies 
his highest merit. The whole spiiit of Chivahy, of Love, 
and heroic Valour, must have lived in him and inspired him. 
Everywhere he shows a noble Sensibility; the sad accents 
of parting fiiends, the lamentings of women, the high daring 
of men, all that is worthy and lovely prolongs itself in 
melodious echoes through his heari. A true old Singer, and 
taught of Natm-e herself! Neither let us call him an in¬ 
glorious Milton, since now he is no longer a mute one. What 
good were it that the four or five Letters composing his 
Name could be printed, and pronounced, with absolute cer¬ 
tainty ? All that was mortal in him is gone utterly; of his 
life, and its envii'omnent, as of the bodily tabernacle he 
dwelt in, the very ashes remain not: like a fair heavenly 
Apparition, which indeed he was, he has melted into ah, 
and only the Voice he uttered, in vh-tue of its insphed gift, 
yet lives and will live. 

To the Grermans this Nibehngen Song is naturally an ob- 
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jecl of no common love; neither if they sometimes overvalue 
it, and vague antiquarian -wonder is more common than just 
criticism, should the fault be too heavily visited. Aftei’ long 
ages of concealment, they have found it in the remote wilder¬ 
ness, still standing like the trunk of some almost antediluvian 
oak; nay with boughs on it still green, after all the wind 
and weather of twelve Inmdred years. To many a patriotic 
feeling, which lingers fondly in solitary places of the Past, 
it may well be a rallying-point, and ‘ Lovers’ Trysting-tree.' 

For us also it has its worih. A creation from the old 
ages, still bright and balmy, if we visit it; and opening into 
the first History of Emope, of Mankind. Thus all is not 
oblivion; but on the edge of the abyss that separates the 
Old world fr-om the New, there hangs a fair Eainbow-land; 
which also, in curious repetitions of itself (twice over, say the 
critics), as it were in a secondary and even a teniaiy reflex, 
sheds some feeble t-vriUght far into tlie deeps of the primeval 
Time. 
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It is not with Herr Soltau’s work, and its merits or demerits, 
that we here purpose to concern ourselves. The old Low- 
German Apologue was already familiar under many shapes; 
in versions into Latin, English and all modern tongues : if it 
now comes before our German friends under a new shape, 
and they can read it not only in Gottschod’s prosaic Prose, 
and Goethe’s poetic Hexameters, but also rin the metre of 
the original,’ namely, in Doggerel; and this, as would aj)- 
pear, not without comfort, for it is ^the second edition;’— 
doubtless the Germans themselves will look to it, will dii*oct 
HeiT Soltau aright in his praiseworthy labours, and, with all 
suitable speed, forward him from his second edition into a 
third. To us strangers the fact is chiefly interesting, as 
another little memento of the indestructible vitality there is 
in worth, however rude; and to stranger Reviewers, as it 
brings that wondrous old Fiction, with so much else that 
holds of it, once more specifically into view. 

The Apologue of Reynard the Food ranks undoubtedly 
among the most remarkable Books, not only as a German, 
but, in all senses, as a European one; and yet for us perhaps 

1 PoREiaN Quarteblt Review, No. 16.—iJeinedc derFucJis, lihmclzt von JX 
W. SoHau (Reynard the Rox, translated by D. W. Soltan). 2d edition, 8vo. Luno- 
bnrg, 1830. 
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its extrinsic, historical character is even more noteworthy 
than its intrinsic. In Literary History it forms, so to speak, 
the cnlminating point, or highest manifestation of a Tend¬ 
ency which had ruled the two prior centuries: ever down¬ 
wards from the last of the HohenstauJBFen Emperors, and 
the end of their Swabian Era, to the borders of the Ee- 
formation, rudiments and fibres of this singular Fable are 
seen, among innumerable kindi'cd things, fashioning them¬ 
selves together; and now, after three other centuries of 
actual existence, it still stands visible and entire, venerable 
in itself, and the enduring memorial of much that has 
proved more peiushable. Thus, natm'ally enough, it figures 
as the representative of a whole group that historically 
cluster round it; in studying its significance, we study that 
of a whole intellectual period. 

As this section of German Literature closely connects 
itself with the corresponding section of Emopean Literature, 
and, indeed, offers an expressive, characteristic epitome 
thereof, some insight into it, were such easily procurable, 
might not be without profit. No Literary Historian that we 
know of, least of all any in England, having looked much in 
this direction, either as concerned Geimany or other coun¬ 
tries, whereby a long space of time, once busy enough and 
full of life, now lies barren and void in men’s memories,—^we 
shall here endeavour to present, in such clearness as first 
attempts may admit, the result of some slight researches of 
our own in regard to it. 

The Troithadour Period in general Literature, to which 
the Swabian Era in German answers, has, especially within 
the last generation, attracted inq[uiiy enough; the French 
have their Raynouards, we our Webers, the Germans their 
Haugs, Graters, Langs, and numerous other Collectors and 
Translators of Mmnelieder; among whom Ludwig Tieck, the 
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foromost in far other provinces, has not disdained to take 
the lead. We shall suppose that this Literary Period is par¬ 
tially known to all readers. Let each recall whatever he has 
learned or figured regarding it; represent to himself that 
brave young heyday of Chivalry and Minstrelsy, when a stern 
Barbarossa, a stern Lion-heart, sang sirventesy and with the 
hand that could wield the sword and sceptre twanged the 
melodious strings; when knights-eiTant tilted, and ladies’ 
eyes rained bright influences; and suddenly, as at sunrise, 
the whole Earth had grown vocal and musical. Then truly 
was the time of singing come; for princes and prelates, empe¬ 
rors and squires, the wise and the simple, men, women and 
childi*en, all sang and rhymed, or delighted in hearing it 
done. It was a universal noise of Song; as if the Spring of 
Manhood had arrived, and warbhngs from every spray, not, 
indeed, without infinite twitterings also, which, except thedr 
gladness, had no music, were bidding it welcome. This was 
the Sioabian JEo^a; justly reckoned not only superior to <all 
preceding eras, but properly the First Ei'a of German Litera¬ 
ture. Poetry had at length foimd a home in the life of men; 
and every pure soul was insphed by it; and in words, or 
stiU better, in actions, strove to give it utterance. ‘ Bc- 
‘ lievers,’ says Tieck, ‘ sang of Faith; Lovers of Love ; 

‘ Rights described knightly actions and battles; and lov- 
‘mg,^ believing knights were their chief audience. The 
Spring, Beauty, Gaiety, were objects that could never 
tiie; great duels and deeds of arms carried away every 
‘hearer, the more surely the sti'onger they were painted; 

‘ and as the pillars and dome of the aimch encircled the 
‘ flock, so did Religion, as the Highest, encii-cle Poetry and 

‘ Reality; and every heart, in equal love, humbled itself bo- 
‘ fore her.’® 

® MiimdUdcr aus dem Schicabischen Vorredo, ^ 
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Let tte reader, we say, fancy all tliis, and moreover that, 
as earthly things do, it is all passing away. And now, from 
this extreme verge of the Swabian Era, let ns look forward 
into the inane of the next two centuries, and see whether 
there also some shadows and dim forms, significant in their 
kind, may not begin to grow visible. Abeady, as above 
indicated, Reinecke de Fos rises clear in the distance, as the 
goal of OUT smwey: let ns now, restricting ourselves to 
the German aspects of the matter, examine what may lie 
between. 

Conrad the Fointh, who died in 1254, was the last of the 
Swabian Emperors; and Conradin his son, grasping too 
early at a Southern Crown, perished on the scaffold at Na¬ 
ples in 1268; with which stripling, more fortunate in song 
than in war, and whose death, or murder, with fomteen 
years of other cruelty, the Sicilian Vespers so fi’ightfiiUy 
avenged, the imperial line of the Hohenstauffen came to an 
end. Them House, as we have seen, gives name to a Lite¬ 
rary Era; and truly, if dates alone were regarded, we might 
reckon it much more than a name. For vith this change 
of dynasty, a great change in German Literature begins to 
indicate itself; the fall of the Hohenstauffen is close followed 
by the decay of Poetry; as if that fair flowerage and um¬ 
brage, which blossomed far and wide round the Swabian 
Family, had in very deed depended on it for growth and 
life; and now, the stem being felled, the leaves also were 
languishing, and soon to wither and di'op away. Com^adm, 
as his father and his grandfather had been, w’-as a singer; 
some lines of his, though he died in his sixteenth year, have 
even come down to us; but henceforth no crowned poet, 
except, long afterwards, some few with cheap laurel-crowns, 
is to be met with: the Gay Science was visibly declining. 
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In sTicli times as now came, tlie conrt and the great could 
no longer patronise it; the polity of the Empire was, by one 
convulsion after another, all but utterly dismembered; am¬ 
bitious nobles, a sovereign without power; contention, vio¬ 
lence, distress, everywhere prevailing. Richard of Cornwall, 
who could not so much as keep hold of his sceptre, not to 
speak of swaying it wisely; or even the brave Rudolf of 
Hapsbui’g, who manfully accomplished both these duties, 
had other work to do than sweet singing. Gay War^ of the 
Warthwy were now changed to stem Battles of the MaoxJifeld; 
in his leisure hours a good Emperor, instead of twanging 
harps, has to hammer from his helmet the dints it had got in 
his working and fighting hotu'S.® Amid such rade tumults 
the llinne-Song could not but change its scone and tone : if, 
indeed, it continued at all, which, however, it scarcely did; 
for now, no longer united in courtly chofr, it seemed to lose 
both its sweetness and its force, gradually became mute, 
or in remote obscure corners lived on, feeble and inaudible, 
till after several centuries, when under a now title, and with 
far inferior claims, it again solicits some notice from us. 

Doubtless, in this postoe of affairs political, the progress 
of Literature could be little forwarded from without; in some 
directions, as in that of Court-Poetry, we may admit that it 
was obstructed or altogether stopped. But why not only 
Court-Poetry, but Poetry of all sorts should have declined, 
and as it were gone out, is quite another question; to which, 
indeed, as men must have their theory on everything, ans- 

® It was on iliis famous plain of the Marchfeld that Ottocar, King of Bohemia, 
conquered Bela of Hungary, in 1260 j and was himself, in 1278, conquered and slain 
by Rudolf of Hapshurg, at that time much left to his own resources ; whoso talent 
for mending helmets, however, is perhaps but a poetical tradition. Curious, more¬ 
over i it was here again, after more than five centuries, that the House of Hai)sburg 
received its worst overthrow, and from a new and greater Rudolf, namely, from 
Napoleon, at Wagram, which lies in the middle of this same Marchfeld. 
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wer has often been attempted, but only with partial success. 
To most of the German Literary Historians this so ungenial 
condition of the Comi; and Government appears enough: by 
the wrarlike, altogether practical character of Rudolf, by 
the imbecile ambition of his successors, by the general pre¬ 
valence of feuds and lawless disorder, the death of Poetry 
seems folly accounted for. In which conclusion of theirs, 
allowing all force to the grounds it rests on, we cannot but 
perceive that there lurks some fallacy; the fallacy namely, 
so common in these times, of deducing the inward and 
spiiitual exclusively from the outward and material; of 
tacitly, perhaps unconsciously, denying all independent 
force, or even life, to the former, and looking out for the 
secret of its vicissitudes solely in some circumstance belong¬ 
ing to the latter. Now it cannot be too often repeated, 
where it continues still unknown or forgotten, that man has 
a soul as certainly as he has a body; nay, much more cer¬ 
tainly ; that properly it is the comse of his unseen, spiritual 
life which informs and rules his external visible life, rather 
than receives rule from it; in which spiiitual life, indeed, 
and not in any outward action or condition arising fr'om it, 
the true secret of his history lies, and is to be sought after, 
and indefinitely approached. Poetry above all, we should 
have known long ago, is one of those mysterious things 
whose origin and developments never can be what we call 
explained; often it seems to us like the wind, blowing where 
it lists, coming and departing with little or no regard to any 
the most cunning theory that has yet been devised of it. 
Least of all does it seem to depend on court-patronage, the 
form of government, or any modification of poKtics or eco¬ 
nomics, catholic as these influences have now become in om' 
philosophy; it lives in a snow-clad sulphurous Iceland, and 
not in a sunny wine-growing France; flourishes under an 
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arbitrary Elizabeth, and dies out under a constitutional 
George; Philip IT. has his Cervantes, and in prison; Wash¬ 
ington and Jackson have only their Coopers and Browns. 
Why did Poetry appear so brightly after the Battles of 
Thermopylae and Salamis, and quite tmn away her face and 
wings from those of Lexington and Bunker’s Hill? We 
answer, the Greeks were a poetical people, the Americans 
are not; that is to say, it appeared because it did appear! 
On the whole, we could desire that one of two things should 
happen: Either that om- theories and genetic histories of 
Poetry should henceforth cease, and mankind rest satisfied, 
once for all, with Dr. Cabanis’ theory, which seems to be the 
simplest, that ‘ Poetry is a product of the smaller intestines,’ 
and must be cultivated medically by the exhibition of castor- 
oil: Or else that, in future speculations of this kind, we 
should endeavoui- to start with some recognition of the fact, 
once well known, and still in words admitted, that Poetry is 
Inspii’ation; has in it a certain spirituality and divinity 
which no dissecting-knife will discover; arises in the most 
secret and most sacred region of man’s soul, as it were in 
our Holy of Holies; and as for external things, depends 
only on such as can operate in that region; among which it 
will be found that Acts of Parliament, and the state of the 
Smithfield Markets, nowise play the chief part. 

With regard to this change in German Literature espe¬ 
cially, it is to be remaibed, that the phenomenon was not a 
German, but a European one; whereby we easily infer so 
much at least, that the roots of it must have lain deeper than 
in any change firom Hohenstauffen Emperors to Hapsburg 
ones. For now the Troubadours and Trouveres, as well 
as the MianesiQgers, were sinking into silence; the world 
seems to have rhymed itself out; those chivalrous rounde¬ 
lays, heroic tales, mythologies, and quaint lovc-sicknesses, 
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had grown unprofitable to the ear. In fact, Chivalry itself 
was in the wane; and with it that gay melody, like its 
other pomp. More earnest business, not spoitfully, but with 
harsh endeavour, was now to be done. The graceful minuet- 
dance of Fancy must give place to the toilsome, thorny pil- 
giimage of Understanding. Life and its appurtenances and 
possessions, which had been so admired and besung, now 
disclosed, the more they came to be investigated, the more 
contradictions. The Church no longer rose with its pillars, 
^like a venerable dome over the united flock;’ but, more 
acomntely seen into, was a strait piison, full of unclean 
creeping things; against which thraldom all better spirits 
could not but mm’mur and struggle. EveryAvhere gi'eat- 
ness and littleness seemed so inexplicably blended: Natm^e, 
like the Sphinx, her emblem, with her fair woman’s face and 
neck, showed also the claws of a lioness. Now too her Rid¬ 
dle had been propounded; and thousands of subtle, disputa¬ 
tious Schoolmen were striving earnestly to rede it, that they 
might live, morally live, that the monster might not devour 
them. These, like strong swimmers, in boundless bottom¬ 
less vortices of Logic, swam manfuUy, but could not get to 
land. 

On a better course, yet with the like aim. Physical Science 
was also unfolding itself. A Roger Bacon, an Albert the 
Great, are cheering appearances in this era; not blind to 
the gi*eatness of Natoe, yet no longer with poetic reverence 
of her, but ventuiing fearlessly into her recesses, and ex¬ 
torting fi:om her many a secret; the first victories of that 
long series which is to make man more and more her King. 
Thus everywhere we have the image of contest, of effort. 
The spirit of man, which once, in peaceful, loving commu¬ 
nion with the Universe, had uttered forth its gladness in 
Song, now feels hampered and hemmed-hi, and struggles 
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vehemently to mate itself room. Power is the one thing 
needful, and that Knowledge which is Power: thus also In¬ 
tellect becomes the gi-and faculty, in which all the others 
are weUnigh absorbed. 

Poetiy, Avhich has been defined as ‘the harmonious unison 
of Man with Nature,’ could not flourish in this temper of the 
times. The number of poets, or rather versifiers, henceforth 
greatly diminishes; their style also, and topics, are different 
and less poetical. Men wish to be practically instructed 
rather than poetically amused: Poetry itself must assume 
a preceptorial character, and teach wholesome saws and 
moral maxims, or it wiU not be listened to. Singing for tho 
song’s sake is now nowhere practised; but in its stead tluinj 
is everywhere the jar and bustle of argument, investigation, 
contentious activity. Such throughout the fourteentli ceii- 
tiuy is the general aspect of mind over Europe. In Ituly 
alone is there a splendid exception] the mystic H(jng of‘ 
Dante, with its stern indignant moral, is followed by flut 
light love-rhymes of Petrarch, the Troubadour of Italy, Avln-n 
this class was extinct elsewhere: the master minds of that 
country, peculiar in its social and moral condition, still more 
in its relations to classical Antiquity, pmsue a comse of their 
own. But only the master minds; for Italy tiu) has its 
Dialecticians, and projectors, and reformers; nay, after Pe¬ 
trarch, these take the lead; and there as elsewhere, in tlu'ir 
discords and loud assiduous toil, the voice of Poetry dies 

To search-out the causes of this great revolution, whicjh 
lie not in Politics nor Statistics, would load us far btyond 
otn depth. Meanwhile let us remark that tho chiuig(j is no- 
^vise to be considered as a relapse, or fall frota a liigher state 
of spiritual culture to a lower; but rather, so far as we have 
objects to compare it with, as a quite natural i>rogrcsK and 
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Hglier development of culture. In the history of the nni- 
versal mind, there is a certain analogy to that of the indi- 
vidnal. Om first self-consciousness is the &st revelation to 
us of a whole universe, wondrous and altogether good; it is 
a feeling of joy and new-found strength, of mysterious in¬ 
finite hope and capability; and in all men, either by word 
or act, expresses itself poetically. The world without us 
and within us, beshone by the young light of Love, and all 
instinct with a divinity, is beautiful and gTeat; it seems for 
us a boundless happiness that we are privileged to live. 
This is the season of generous deeds and feelings; which 
also, on the lips of the gifted, form themselves into musical 
utterance, and give spoken poetry as well as acted. No¬ 
thing is calculated and measured, but all is loved, believed, 
appropriated. All action is spontaneous, high sentiment a 
sure imperishable good; and thus the youth stands, like 
the First Man, in his fair Garden, giving Names to the bright 
Appearances of this Universe which he has inherited, and 
rejoicing in it as glorious and divine. Ere long, however, 
comes a harsher time. Under the first beauty of man’s life 
appears an infinite, earnest rigour: high sentiment will not 
avail, unless it can continue to be translated into noble 
action; which problem, in the destiny appointed for man 
born to toil, is diflScult, interminable, capable of only ap¬ 
proximate solution. What flowed softly in melodious co¬ 
herence when seen and sung from a distance, proves rugged 
and unmanageable when practically handled. The fervid, 
lyrical gladness of past years gives place to a collected 
thoughtfulness and energy; nay often,—so painful, so un¬ 
expected are the contradictions everywhere met with,— 
to gloom, sadness and anger; and not till after long strug¬ 
gles and hard-contested victories is the youth changed into 
a man, 
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Without pushing the comparison too far, we may say 
Chat in the culture of the European mind, or in Literature 
which is the symbol and product of this, a certain similarity 
of progress is manifested. That tuneful Chivalry, that high 
cheerful devotion to the Godlike in heaven, and to Women, 
its emblems on earth; those Crusades and vernal Love-songs 
were the heroic doings of the world’s youth; to which also 
a corresponding manhood succeeded. Poetic recognition is 
followed by scientific examination : the reign of Fancy, with 
its gay images, and graceful, capricious sports, has ended; 
and now Understanding, which when reunited to Poetry, 
will one day become Eeason and a nobler Poetry, has to do 
its part. Meantime, while there is no such union, but a more 
and more widening controversy, prosaic discord and the 
unmusical sounds of labour and effort are alone audible. 

The era of the Troubadours, who in Germany are the 
Minnesingers, gave place in that country, as in all others, 
to a period which we might name the Didactic; for Litera- 
tm'e now ceased to be a festal melody, and addi’essing itself 
rather to the intellect than to the heart, became as it were 
a school-lesson. Instead of that cheerful, warbling Song of 
Love and Devotion, wherein nothing was taught, but all was 
believed and worshipped, we have henceforth only wise Apo¬ 
logues, Fables, Satires, Exhortations and all manner of edi¬ 
fying Moralities. Poetry, indeed, continued still to be the 
form of composition for all that can be named Literature; 
except Chroniclers, and others of that genus, valuable not 
as doers of the work, but as witnesses of the work done, 
these Teachers all wrote in verse: nevertheless, in general 
there are few elements of Poetry in their performances ; the 
internal structm^e has nothing poetical, is a mere business¬ 
like prose: in the rhyme alone, at most in the occasional 
graces of expression, could we discover that it reckoned itself 

VOL VIII. (Misc. vol. 3.) Q 
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poetical. In fact, we may say tliat Poetry, in the old sense, 
had now altogether gone out of sight; instead of our hea.- 
venly Testure and Aiiel-harp, she had put on earthly weeds, 
and walked abroad with ferula and horn-book. It was long 
before this new guise would sit well on her; only in late 
centuries that she could fashion it into beauty, and learn to 
move vuth it, and mount vuth it, gracefully as of old. 

Looking now more specially to oin historical task, if we 
inquire how far into the subsequent time this Didactic Period 
extended, no precise answer can well be given. On this side 
there seem no positive limits to it; with many superficial 
modifications, the same fundamental element peiwades all 
spiritual efforts of manldnd tlnough the following centmies. 
We may say that it is felt even in the Poetry of our own 
time; nay, must be felt through all time; inasmuch as In- 
quiiy once awakened cannot fall asleep, or exhaust itself; 
thus Literatme must continue to have a didactic character; 
and the Poet of these days is he who, not indeed by mecha¬ 
nical but by poetical methods, can instruct us, can more and 
more evolve for us the mystery of om Life. However, after 
a certain space, this Didactic Spirit in Literatm-e cannot, as 
a historical partition and landmark, be available here. At 
the era of the Reformation, it reaches its acme; and, in sin¬ 
gular shape, steps forth on the high places of Public Busi¬ 
ness, and amid storms and thunder, not without brightness 
and true fire from Heaven, convulsively renovates the world. 
This is, as it were, the apotheosis of the Didactic Spirit, 
where it first attains a really poetical concentration, and 
stimulates mankind into heroism of word, and of action also. 
Of the latter, indeed, still more than of the former; for not 
till a much more recent time, almost till our own time, has 
Inquiry in some measure again reconciled itself to Belief; 
and Poetry, though in detached tones, arisen on us as a true 
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musical Wisdom. Thus is the deed, in certain circumstances, 
readier and greater than the word: Action strikes fiery light 
fi’om the rocks it has to hew through; Poetiy reposes in the 
skyey splendour which that rough passage has led to. But 
after Luther’s day, this Didactic Tendency again sinkH to a 
lower level; mingles vdth manifold other tendencies^ among 
which, admitting that it still forms the main stream, it is 
no longer so preemiuent, positive and universal, as properly 
to characterise the whole. For minor Periods and subdivi¬ 
sions ia Literary History, other more superficial character¬ 
istics must, from time to time, be fixed on. 

Neither, examiuiag the otlier limit of this Period, can we 
say specially where it begins; for, as usual in these things, 
it begins not at once, but by degrees: Kings’ reigns and 
changes in the form of Government have theii- day and date; 
not so changes in the spiritual condition of a people. The 
Minnesinger Period and the Didactic may be said to com- 
mmgle, as it were, to overlap each other, for above a cen¬ 
tury : some writers partially belonging to the latter fil a- B s 
occur even prior to the times of Friedrich 11.; and a certain 
echo of the Minne-song had continued down to Manesse’s 
day, under Ludwig the Bavarian. 

Thus fi-om the Minnesingers to the Church Reformers 
we have a wide space of between two and thr’ee centuries; 
in which, of com-se, it is impossible for us to do more 
point out one or two of the leading appearances; a minute 
survey and exposition being foreign from om- object. 

Among the Minnesirrgers themselves, as aboady hinted, 
there are not wanting some with an occasioirally didactic 
character: Gottfried of Strasburg, known also as a trans¬ 
lator of Sir Tnstrem, and two other Singers, Reinmar von 
Zweter and Walter voir der Vogelweido, ai-e noted in this 
respect; the last two especially, for their oblicjue glances at 
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tlie Pope and Ins Monks, the unsound condition of which 
body could not escape even a Love-minstrers eye.*^ But 
perhaps the special step of transition may be still better 
marked in the works of a rhymer named the Stricher^ whose 
province was the epic, or naiTative; into which he seems to 
have introduced this new character in unusual measure. As 


^ Eeinmar von Zweter, for example, says once; 

Sar und hart nach Uostersitlen gesnitten 
Des lind tch g&mog^ 

Ich mnde ahei' der nit vil dies r^te tragen ; 
ffalh visch hadb man ist visch noch man. 

Gar visch ist visch, gar man ist man, 

Als ich e^^Tcmnen kan: 

Von hofmunchen und von klostert’iUetm 
Kan ich niht gesagen * 

JKofmunchen, klosternUeii'n, diesen heiden 
Wolt ich reht ze reMe wol hescheiden, 

Oh sie sich wolten lassen vmden. 

Da sie ze rehte solten icesen ; 

In Uostev' munche solten genesen, 

So suln des hqfs sich ritter untenoinden. 

Hair and beard cut in the cloister fashion, 

Of this I find enough, 

But of those that wear it well I find not maaiyj 
Half-fish half-man is neither fish nor man, 

■Whole fish is fijsh, whole man is man, 

As I discover can : 

Of court-monks and of cloister-knights 
Can I not speak: 

Court-monks, cloister-knights, these both 
Would I rightly put to rights, 

"Whether they would let themselves be found 
Where they by right should be ; 

In their cloister monks should flourish, 

And knights obey at couit. 

See also in Blogel {Geschichte der komischen Idtteratur, b, iii. s. 11), immediately 
following this Extract, a formidable dinner-course of i/ics,—boiled lies, roasted lies, 
lies with saffron, forced meat lies, and other varieties, arranged by this same artist; 
—^farther (in page 9), a rather gallant onslaught from Walter von der Vogelweide, 
on the Babest (Pope, Papst) himself. AH this was befoif^ middle of the thir* 
teenth century. 
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tlie StricTcer still retains some sliadow of a place in Literary 
History, the following notice of him may he borrowed here. 
Of his personal history, it may be premised, nothing what¬ 
ever is known ; not even why he bears this title; unless it 
be, as some have fancied, that Stncher^ which now signifies 
Knitier, in those days meant ScliTeiler (Wiiter): 


‘ In truth,’ says Bouterwek, ‘ this painstaking man was more a 
writer than a Poet, yet not altogether without talent in that latter 
way. Voluminous enough, at least, in his redaction of an older epic 
work on the Wa?' of Gharlemagne loith the Saraoens in Spain, the old 
German original of which is perhaps nothing more than a translation 
from the Latin or French, Of a Poet in the Strieker’s day, when the 
romantic epos had attained such polish among the Germans, one 
might have expected that this ancient Fiction, since he was pleased 
to remodel it, would have served as the material to a new poetic 
creation; or at least, that he would have breathed into it some new 
and more poetic spirit. But such a development of these Charle¬ 
magne Fables was reserved for the Italian Poets. The Strieker has 
not only left the matter of the old Tale almost unaltered, but has even 
brought out its unpoetical lineaments in stronger light. The fanatical 
piety with which it is overloaded probably appeared to him its chief 
merit. To convert these castaway Heathens, or failing this, to anni¬ 
hilate them, Charlemagne takes the field. Hext to him, the hero 
Poland plays a main part there. Consultations are held, ambassadors 
negotiate; war breaks out with all its terrors: the Heathen fight 
stoutly: at length comes the well-known defeat of the Franks at Eon- 
ceval, or Eoncevaux; where, however, the Saracens also lose so many 
men that their Eling Marsilies dies of grief. The Narrative is divided 
into chapters, each chapter again into sections, an epitome of which 
is always given at the outset. Miracles occur in the story, but for 
most part only such as tend to evince how God himself inspirited the 
Christians against the Heathen. Of anything like free, bold flights 
of imagination there is little to be mot with : the higher features of 
the genuine romantic epos are altogether wanting. In return, it has 
a certain didactic temper, which, indeed, announces itself even in the 
Introduction. The latter, it should be added, prepossesses us in the 
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Poet’s favour, testifying with what warm interest the noble and great 
in man’s life affected him.’® 

The Wdlsclie Gast (Italian Guest) of Zirklor or Tii’keler, 
who professes, truly or not, to ho fi-om Friuli, and, as a be¬ 
nevolent stranger, or Guest, tells the Germans hard truths 
somewhat in the spirit of Juvenal; even the famous Meister 
Freidanh (Master Freethought), wuth his wise Book of rhymed 
Maxims, entitled Die BeschelJenlieit (Modesty); still more the 
sagacious Tyro King of Scots, quite omitted in history, but 
who teaches Friedelraiid his Son, with some discrimination, 
how to choose a good priest; — all these, with others of 
still thinner substance, rise before us only as faint shadows, 
and must not linger in our field of vision. Greatly the most 
important figure in the earlier part of this era is Hugo von 
Trimberg, to whom we must now turn; author of various 
poetico-preceptorial works, one of which, named the Renner 
(Runner), has long been known not only to antiquarians, 
but, in some small degree, even to the general reader. Of 
Hugo^s Biography he has himself incidentally communicated 
somewhat. His surname he derives from Trimberg, his 
birthplace, a village on the Saale, not far firom Wurzburg, 
in Franconia. By profession he appears to have been a 
Schoolmaster: in the conclusion of his Renner, he annoimces 
that ‘ he kept school for forty years at Thih’stadt, near Bam¬ 
berg;’ farther, that his Book was finished in 1300, which date 
he confirms by other local circumstances. 

Dev dies Buck gedichtet hat, 

Vierzig jar vor Babenb&rg, 

Der x^flug der scliuleii zu Thursiat 
Und Mess Hugo von Trymberg, 

® BoTiterwek, is. 245. Other versified Karrativos by this worthy Sf/i*ickeT still 
exist, but for the most part only in manuscript. Of these the History of WiUidm 
von Blumetkal, a Bound table adventurer, appears to be the principal. The Poem 
on Charlemagne stands printed in Schilter’s Thesaurus; its exact date is matter 
only of conjecture. 
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Es xmrd folhuhraolit das ist wain, 

Da tausent und dreylmndeTt jar 
Nach Ghristus Gehurt vergaiigen warm, 

Dnthalbs jar gleich vor den jaren 

Da die Juden in Franlceii lourden ei'schJagm, 

Beg der zeit tmd in den tagcn, 

Da hischoff Leupolt lischoff teas 
Za Balenberg. 

Some have supposed that the Schoolmaster dignity, 
claimed here, refers not to actual wielding of the bheh, but 
to a Mastership and practice of instructing in the art of 
Poetry, which about tliis time began to have its scholars 
and even guild-brethren, as the feeble remnants of Minne- 
song gradually took the new shape, in which we afterwards 
see it, of Meistergesang (Master-song) : but for this hypo¬ 
thesis, so plain are Hugo’s own words, there seems little 
foundation. It is uncertain whether he was a cleiical per¬ 
sonage, certain enough that he was not a monk: at all 
events, he must have been a man of reading and knowledge; 
industrious in study, and superior in literary acquirement to 
most in that time. By a collateral account, we find that he 
had gathered a library of two hundred Books, among which 
were a whole dozen by himself, five in Latin, seven in Ger¬ 
man; hoping that by means of these, and the furtherance 
they would yield in the pedagogic craft, he might live at 
ease in his old days; in which hope, however, he had 
been disappointed; seeing, as himself rather feelingly com¬ 
plains ‘ no one now cares to study knowledge (Kunst), which, 
nevertheless, deserves honom* and favoui*.’ What these 
twelve Books of Hugo’s own writing were, can, for most 
part, only be conjectured. Of one, entitled the Sammler 
(Collector), he himself makes mention in the Renner: he had 
begun it above thirty years before this latter: but having 
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by ill accident lost great part of bis mannscript, abandoned 
it in anger. Of another work Flogel has discovered the 
following notice in Johann Wolf: ‘About this time (1599) 
‘ did that virtuous and learned nobleman, Conrad von Lie- 
^ benstein, present to me a manuscript of Hugo von Trim- 
‘ berg, who flourished about the year 1300. It sets forth the 
‘ shortcomings of all ranks, and especially complains of the 
‘ clergy. It is entitled Reu ins Land (Repentance to the 
‘ Land): and now lies with the Lord of ZilUiart.’® The 
other ten appear to have vanished even to the last vestige. 

Such is the whole sum-total of information which the 
assiduity of commentators has collected touching worthy 
Hugo’s life and fortunes. Pleasant it were to see him face 
to face; gladly would we penetrate thi’ough that long 
vista of five hundred years, and peep into his book-presses, 
his fiaigal fireside, his noisy mansion with its disobedient 
urchins, now that it is all grown so silent: but the distance 
is too far, the intervening medixun intercepts our light; only 
in uncertain, fluctuating dusk will Hugo and his environ¬ 
ment appear to us. Nevertheless Hugo, as he had in Na¬ 
ture, has in History an immortal part: as to his inward man, 
we can still see that he was no mere bookworm, or simple 
Parson Adams; but of most observant eye; shrewd, inquir¬ 
ing, considerate, who from his Thitrstadt school-chair, as firom 
a sedes explomtoria, had looked abroad into the world’s busi¬ 
ness, and foimed his own theory about many things. A 
cheerful, gentle heart had been given him; a quiet sly 
humoiu; light to see beyond the garments and outer hulls 
of Life into Life itself: the long-necked purse, the thread¬ 
bare gabardine, the languidly-simmering pot of his peda¬ 
gogic household establishment were a small matter to him ; 
he was a man to look on these things with a meek smile; to 

® Flogel (iii. 15), wlio quotes for it Woljii Lexicon Mcmorab, t. ii. p. 1061. 
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nestle down qtiietly, as the lark, in the lowest furrow; nay 
to mount therefrom singing, and soar above all mere earthly 
heights. How many potentates and principalities and proud 
belligerents have evaporated into utter oblivion, while the 
poor Thiii’stadt Schoolmaster still holds together 1 

This Renner^ which seems to be his final work, probably 
comprises the essence of all those lost Volumes; and indeed 
a synopsis of Hugo’s whole Philosophy of Life, such as his 
two hundred Books and long decades of quiet observation 
and reflection had taught him. Why it has been named the 
Renner, whether by Hugo himself, or by some witty Editor 
and Transcriber, there are two guesses forthcoming, and no 
certain reason. One guess is, that this Book was to run 
after the lost Tomes, and make good to mankind the de¬ 
ficiency occasioned by want of them; which happy-thought, 
hide-bound though it be, might have seemed sprightly 
enough to Hugo and that age. The second guess is, that 
our Author, in the same style of easy wit, meant to say, this 
Book must hasten and run out into the world, and do him a 
good turn quickly, while it was yet time, he being so very 
old. But leaving this, we may remark, with certainty 
enough, that what we have left of Hugo was first printed 
imdor this title of Renner, at Frankfoiir-on-Mayn, in 1549; 
and quite incorrectly, being modernised to all lengths, and 
often without understanding of the sense; the Edition more¬ 
over is now rare, and Lessing’s project of a new one did not 
take effect; so that, except in Manuscripts, of which there 
are many, and in printed Extracts, which also are numerous, 
the Renner is to most readers a sealed book. 

In regard to its literary merit opinions seem to be 
nearly unanimous. The highest merit, that of poetical 
unity, or even the lower merit of logical unity, is not as¬ 
cribed to it by the warmest panegyiist. Apparently this 
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work had been a sort of store-chest, wherein the good 
Hugo had, from time to time, deposited the fruits of his 
meditation as they chanced to ripen for him; here a little, 
and there a little, in aU varieties of kind; till the chest being 
filled, or the fruits nearly exhausted, it was sent forth and 
published to the world, by the easy process of tm'ning up 
the bottom. 

* !N'o theme,’ says Bouterwek, ‘ leads with certainty to the other : 
satirical descriptions, proverbs, fables, jests and other narratives, all 
huddled together at random, to teach ns in a poetical way a series of 
moral lessons. A strained and frosty Allegory opens the work, then 
follow the Chapters oiMeyden (Maids); of Wicked Masters; of Pages; 
of Priests, Monks and Priars, with great minuteness; then of a 
Young Mmx with an Old Man; then of Bad Landlords, and of Bob¬ 
bers. Kext come divers Yirtues and Vices, all painted out, and 
judged of. Towards the end, there follows a sort of Moral N’atural 
History; Considerations on the dispositions of various Animals; a 
little Botany and Physiology; then again all manner of didactic Nar¬ 
ratives ; and finally a Meditation on the Last Day.’ 

Whereby it would appear clearly, as hinted, that Hugo’s 
Renner pursues no straight course; and only through the 
most labyiinthio mazes, here wandering in deep thickets, or 
even sinking in moist bogs, there panting over mountain- 
tops by narrow sheep-tracks; but for most part jigging 
lightly on sunny greens, accomplishes his wonderful jour¬ 
ney. 

Nevertheless, as we ourselves can testify, there is a 
certain charm in the worthy man; his Work, such as it is, 
seems to fl.ow direct from the heart, in natural, spontaneous 
abundance; is at once cheerful and earnest; his own simple, 
honest, mildly decided character is everywhere visible. Be¬ 
sides, Hugo, as we said, is a person of understanding; has 
looked over many provinces of Life, not without insight; in 
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his quiet, sly way, can speak forth a shrewd word on ccca- 
sion. There is a genuine though slender Tein of Humour in 
him ; nor in his satire does he ever lose temper, but rebukes 
sportfully; not indeed laughing aloud, scarcely even sar¬ 
donically smiling, yet with a certain subdued roguery and 
patriarchal knowingness. His fancy too, if not brilliant, is 
copious almost beyond measure; no end to his crotchets, 
suppositions, minute specifications. Withal he is original: 
his maxims, even when professedly borrowed, have passed 
through the test of his own experience; all carries in it 
some stamp of his personality. Thus the Renner, though 
in its whole extent perhaps too boundless and planless for 
ordinary nerves, makes in the fragmentary state no unplea¬ 
sant reading : that old doggerel is not without significance; 
often in its straggling, broken, entangled strokes some vivid 
antique picture is strangely brought out for us. 

As a specimen of Hugo’s general manner, we select a 
small portion of his Chapter on The Maidens; that passage 
where he treats of the highest enterprise a maiden can en¬ 
gage in, the choosing of a husband. It will be seen at once 
that Hugo is no llinnesinger, glozing his fair audience with 
madi’igals and hypocritical gallantry; but a quiet Natural 
Historian, reporting such facts as he finds, in perfect good 
nature, it is time, yet not mthout an undercurrent of satiii- 
cal humour. His quaint style of thought, his garrulous mi¬ 
nuteness of detail are partly apparent here. The fii'st few 
lines we may give in the original also; not as they stand in 
the Frankfort Edition, but as professing to derive them¬ 
selves from a genuine ancient somce ; 

Korizyn mut und lange liaar 
han die meyde sunderhar 
dy zu yren jaren hommen synt 
dy wal maolieii yn daz liertze Uyui 
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dy mclign wysen yn den loeg 
von den aucJign get eyn steg 
tzu dem hertzen nit gar lang 
uff deme stege ist vyl mannig gedang 
wen $y woln nemen oder nitJ 

Short of sense and long of hair, 

Strange enough the maidens are; 

Once they to their teens have got, 

Such a choosing, this or that: 

Eyes they have that ever spy, 

From the Eyes a Path doth lie 
To the Heart, and is not long, 

Hereon travel thoughts a throng. 

Which one they will have or not. 

‘Woe’s me,’ continues Hugo, ‘how often this same is repeated; 
till they grow all confused how to choose, from so many, whom they 
have brought in without number. First they bethink them so : This 
one is short, that one is long; he is courtly and old, the other 
young and ill-favoured; this is lean, that is bald; here is one fat, 
there one thin; this is noble, that is weak; he never yet broke a 
spear : one is white, another black; that other is named Master Hack 
(Jiartz); this is pale, that again is red; he seldom eateth cheerful 
bread 

and so on, through endless other varieties, in new streams 
of soft-murmnrmg doggerel, whereon, as on the Path it 
would represent, do travel thoughts a throng, which one 
these fair irresolutes will have or not. 

Thus, for Hugo, the age of Minstrelsy is gone: not soft 
Love-ditties, and hymns of Lady-worship, hut sceptical cri¬ 
ticism, importunate animadversion, not without a shade of 
mockery, will he indite. The age of Chivalry is gone also. 
To a Schoolmaster, with empty larder, the pomp of tourna- 


^ Horn, Geschichte und Kritik der deutscken Foesie, s. 44. 
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ments could never liave been specially interesting; bnt now 
suck passages of arms, how free and gallant soever, appear 
to him no other than the probable product of delirium. 
« God might well laugh, could it be,’ says he, ^ to see his 
^ mannildns live so wondrously on this Earth: two of them 
^ will take to fighting, and nowise let it alone; notliing 
« serves but with two long spears they must ride and stick 
« at one another: greatly to their hurt; for when one is by 
‘ the other skewered through the bowels or through the 
‘ weasand, he hath small profit thereby. But who forced 
^ them to such straits f The answer is too plain: some 
modification of Insanity. Nay, so contemptuous is Hugo of 
all chivalrous things, that he openly grudges any time spent 
in reading of them; in Don Quixote’s Library he would 
have made short work: 

How Master Dietrich fought with Eoken, 

And how of old the stalwart Eecken 
Were all hy woniehs craft betrayed: 

Such things you oft hear sung and said, 

And wept at, like a case of sorrow;— 

Of our own Sins well think tomorrow. 

This last is one of Hugo’s darker strokes; for commonly, 
though moral perfection is ever the one thing needful with 
him, he preaches in a quite cheerful tono; nay, ever and 
anon, enlivens us with some timely joke. Considerable part, 
and apparently much the best part, of his work is occupied 
with satirical Fables, and SclmClnhe (jests, comic tales); of 
which latter class we have seen some possessing true hu¬ 
mour, and the simplicity which is theh next merit. Tliesc, 
however, we must wholly omit; and indeed, without farther 
parleying, here part company with Hugo. Wo leave liim, 
not without esteem, and a touch of affection, due to one so 
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true-lieai-ted, and, tinder that old humble guise, so gifted 
with inteUectual talent. Safely enough may be conceded 
’him the dignity of chief moral Poet of his time; nay pei- 
haps, for his solid character, and modest manly ways, a 
much higher dignity. Though his Book can no longer be 
considered, what the Frankfort Editor describes it in his 
interminable title-page, as a universal vad&^cum^ for man¬ 
kind, it is still ‘ so adorned with many fine sayings,’ and 
in itself of so cmious a texture, that it seems well worth 
preserving. A proper Edition of the Benner will one day 
doubtless make its appearance among the Germans. Hugo 
is farther remarkable as the precursor and prototype of Se¬ 
bastian Brandt, whose Narrenschiff (Ship of Fools) has, with 
perhaps less merit, had infinitely hotter fortune than the 
Renner. 

Some half centmy later in date, and no less didactic m 
character than Hugo’s Renner, another Work, still rising 
visible above the level of those times, demands some notice 
from us. This is the Edelstdn (Gem) of Bonerius or Boner, 
which at one time, to judge by the number of Manuscripts, 
whereof fourteen are still in existence, must have enjoyed 
great popularity; and indeed, after long years of oblivion, 
it has, by recent critics and redactors, been again brought 
into some circulation. Boner’s Gem is a collection of a Hun¬ 
dred Fables done into German rhyme; and derives its proud 
designation not more perhaps from the supposed excellence 
of the work than fi:om a witty allusion to the title of Fable 
First, which, in the chief Manuscript, chances to be that 
well-known one of the Cock scraping for Barleycorns, and 
finding instead thereof a precious stone (Edehtein) or Gem: 
Von einem Hanen und dem edelen Steine; whereupon the au¬ 
thor, or some kind friend, remarks in a sort of Prologue; 
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Dies Bilchlein mag der Ddehtein 

Wol heiszen, wand es in trerlt (in sich tr^) 

Bischaft (Beispiel) manger Iduogheit. 

‘ This Boolding may well be called the Gem, sith it includes 
‘ examples of many a prudencewhich name accordingly, 
as we see, it bears even to this day. 

Boner and his Fables have given rise to much discussion 
among the Germans: scattered at short distances through¬ 
out the last hundred years, there is a series of Selections, 
Editions, Translations, Critical Disquisitions, some of them 
in the shape of Academic Program; among the labourers in 
which enterprise we find such men as Gellert and Lessing. 
A Bonerii Gemma, or Latin version of the work, was pub¬ 
lished by Oberlin, in 1782; Eschenburg sent forth an Edi¬ 
tion in modern German, in 1810; Benecke a reprint of the 
antique oiiginal, in 1816. So that now a faithful duty has 
been done to Boner; and what with bibliographical inquiries, 
what with vocabularies, and learned collations of texts, he 
that runs may read whatever stands written in the Gem, 

Of these diligent lucubrations, with which we strangers 
are only in a remote degree concerned, it will be sufficient 
here to report in few words the main results,—^not indeed 
very difficult to report. First, then, with regard to Boner 
himself, we have to say that nothing whatever has been 
discovered: who, when, or what that worthy moralist was, 
remains, and may always remain, entnely uncertain. It is 
merely conjectured, fi-om the dialect, and other more minute 
indications, that his place of abode was the north-west 
quarter of Switzerland; with still higher probability, that 
he lived about the middle of the fourteenth century; fi'om 
his learning and devout pacific temper, some have inferred 
that he was a monk or priest; however, in one Manusciipt 
of his Gein, he is designated, apparently by some ignorant 
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Transcriber, a knigbt, ein Ritter gotz alsus: from all which, 
as above said, our only conclusion is, that nothing can be 
concluded, 

Johann Scherz, about the year 1710, in what he called 
PhilosophicB mo7^aUs Germanorum ineclii cevi Specimen^ sent forth 
certain of these Fables, with expositions, but apparently 
without naming the Author; to which Specimen Gellert in 
his Dissertatio de Poesi Apologoi'um had again, some forty 
years afterwards, invited attention. Nevertheless, so total 
was the obscurity which Boner had fallen into, that Bodmer, 
abeady known as the resuscitator of the Nihelungen Lied, in 
printing the Edelstem from an old Manuscript, in 1752, mis¬ 
took its probable date by about a centmy, and gave his 
work the title of Fables from the Minnesinger Period^^ without 
naming the Fabulist, or guessing whether there were one 
or many. In this condition stood the matter, when several 
years afterwards, Lessing, pm'suing another inquiry, came 
across the track of this Boner; was allured into it; pro¬ 
ceeded to clear it; and moving briskly forward, with a sure 
eye and shai'p critical axe, hewed away innumerable en¬ 
tanglements; and so opened out a fi'ee avenue and vista, 
where strangely, in remote depth of antiquarian woods, the 
whole ancient Fable-manufactory, with Boner and many 
others working in it, becomes visible, in all the bght which 
probably will ever be admitted to it. He who has perplexed 
himself with Romulus and Rimicius^ and Novelet’s Anonymus 
and Avianus, and sthl more, with the false guidance of their 
many commentators, will find help and deliverance in this 
Kght, thorough-going Inquiry of Lessing’s,® 

® Xoct also, -vritli a strange deviation from his nsnal accuracy, dates Boner, in 
one place, 1220; and in another, * towards the latter half of the fourteenth cen* 
toy.’ See his Compendium,, pp. 28 and 200, voL i, 
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Now, therefore, it became apparent: first, that those 
supposed Fables from the Minnesinger Period, of Bodmer, were 
in truth written by one Boner, in quite another Period; 
secondly, that Boner was not properly the author of them, 
but the borrower and free versifier firom certain Latin ori¬ 
ginals ; farther, that the real title was Edelstein; and stran¬ 
gest of all, that the work had been pnnted three centuries 
before Bodmer’s time, namely, at Bamberg, in 1461; of 
wliich Edition, indeed, a tattered copy, typographically 
curious, lay, and probably lies, in the Wolfenbuttel Library, 
where Lessing then waited, and wrote. The other dis¬ 
coveries, touching Boner’s personality and locality, are but 
conjectures, due also to Lessing, and have been stated 
aheady. 

As to the Gem itself, about which there has been such 
scrambling, we may say, now when it is cleaned and laid 
out before us, that; though but a small seed-pearl, it has a 
genuine value. To us Boner is interesting by his antiquity, 
as the speaking witness of many long-past things; to his 
contemporaries again he must have been still more interest¬ 
ing as the reporter of so many now things. These Fables 
of his, then for the first time rendered out of inaccessible 
Latin^® into German metre, contain no little edifying matter, 

The two originals to whom Lessing has traced all his Tables are Amantis and 
Nevelet’s Anonymus; concerning which personages the foUowing brief notice by 
Jdrdens [Lexicon^ i. 161) may be inserted here : ‘ Flavius Avianns (who innst not be 

* confounded with another Latin Poet, Avienus) lived, as is believed, under the two 
‘ Antonines in the second centuiy; he has left us forty-two Fables in elegiac mea- 
‘ sure, the best Editions of which are that by Kannegiesser (Amsterdam, 1731), that 

by’ &o, &c. With respect to the Anonymus again: ‘ Under this designation is 

* understood the half-barbarous Latin Poet, whose sixty Fables, in elegiac measure, 

* stand in the collection, which Nevelet, under the title Mythologia Mso'pica^ pub- 
'lished at Fiankfoit in 1610, and which directly follow those of Avianus in that 
‘ work. They are nothing else than versified translations of the Fables written in 
‘ prose by Uomulus^ a noted Fabulist, whose era cannot be fixed, nor even his name 

* made out to complete satisfaction.’—The reader who wants deeper insight into 
these matters may consult Lessing, as cited above. 

VOL. VIIL (Misc. voh 3.) R 
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liad we not known it before; our old friends, the Fox with 
the musical Raven; the Man and Boy taking their Ass to 
market, and so inadequate to please the public in their 
method of transporting him; the Bishop that gave his 
Nephew a Cure of Souls, but dinst not trust him with a 
Basket of Pears; all these and many more figure here. 
But apart from the material of his Fables. Boner’s style and 
manner has an abiding merit. Ho is not so much a Trans¬ 
lator as a free Imitator: he tells the story in his own way; 
appends his own moral, and, except that in the latter 
department he is apt to be a little prolix, acquits himself 
to high satisfaction. His narrative, in those old limping 
rhymes, is cmmingly enough brought out: artless, lively, 
graphic, with a spicing of innocent humom, a certain child¬ 
like archness, wliich is the chief merit of a Fable. Such is 
the German JSsop; a character whom in the northwest 
district of Switzerland, at that time of day, we should 
liardly have looked for. 

Could we hope that; to many of our readers the old rough 
dialect of Boner would be intelligible, it were easy to vin¬ 
dicate these praises. As matters stand, we can only ventm*e 
on one translated specimen, winch in this shape claims much 
allowance; the Fable, also, is nowise the best, or perhaps 
the worst, but simply one of the shortest. For the rest, we 
have rendered the old doggerel into new, with all possible 
fidelity: 


THE moot ANB THE STEER. 

Of him that strionth after move honour than he should, 

A Frog with Frogling by his side 
Came hopping through the plain, one tide: 

There he an Ox at grass did spy, 

Much anger’d was the Frog thereby; 
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He said : Lord God, wliat w&s mj sin 
TRou madest me so small and thin ? 
Likewise 1 have no handsome feature, 

And all dishonoured is my nature, 

To other creatures far and near, 

For instance, this same grazing Steer.*’ 

The Frog would fain with Bullock cope, 
*Gan brisk outblow himself in hope. 

Then spake his Frogling: ‘‘ Father o’ me, 

It boots not, let thy blowing be; 

Thy nature hath forbid this battle. 

Thou canst not vie with the black-cattle,” 
INTathless let be the Frog would not, 

Such prideful notion had he got; 

Again to blow right sore ’gan he. 

And said: Like Ox could I but be 
In size, within this world there were 
N’o Frog so glad, to thee I swear.” 

The Son spake : Father, me is woe 
Thou shouldst torment thy body so, 

I fear thou art to lose thy life; 

Come follow me and leave this strife j 
Good Father, take advice of me. 

And let thy boastful blowing be.” 

Frog said : “ Thou needs! not beck and nod, 
I will not do’t, so help me God; 

Big as this Ox is I must turn. 

Mine honour now it doth concern.” 

He blew himself, and burst in twain, 

Such of that blowing was his gain. 


The like hath oft been seen of sucli 
Who grasp at honour overmuch; 

Tliey must with none at all be doing. 
But sink full soon and come to ruin. 
He that, with wind of Pride accurs’d. 
Much puffs himself, will surely burst; 
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He men miswishes and misjudges, 

Inferiors scorns, superiors grudges. 

Of all Ms equals is a Later, 

Mucli griev’d lie is at any better; 

Wherefore it were a sentence wise 
Were his whole body set with Eyes, 

Who envy hath, to see so well 
What lucky hap each man befell, 

That so he filled were with fury. 

And burst asunder in a hurry ; 

And so full soon betid him this 
Which to the Frog betided is. 

Headers to whom such stinted twanging of the true 
Poetic Lyre, such cheerful fingering, though only of one 
and its lowest string, has any melody, may find enough of 
it in Benecke’s Bonery a reproduction, as shore stated, of 
the original Edelstein; which Edition we are authorised to re¬ 
commend as furnished with all helps for such a study: less 
adventurous readers may still, fi:om Eschenburg’s half-mo¬ 
dernised Edition, derive some contentment and insight, 

Hugo von Trimberg and Boner, who stand out here as 
om’ chief Lit^srary representatives of the Fourteenth Century, 
could play no such part in their own day, when the great 
men who shone m the worlds eye were Theologians and 
Jurists, Politicians at the Imperial Diet; at best. Professors 
in the new Universities ; of whom all memory has long 
since peiished. So different is universal from temporary im¬ 
portance, and worth belonging to our manhood from that 
merely of our station or calling. Nevertheless, as every 
writer, of any true gifts, is ‘ citizen both of liis time and 
of his country/ and the more completely the greater his 
gifts; so in the works of these two secluded individuals the 
characteristic tendencies and spirit of their age may best 
be discerned. 
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Accordingly, in studying their commentators, one fact 
that cannot hut strike us is, the great prevalence and cur¬ 
rency 'which this species of Literatui'e, cultivated by them, 
had obtained in that era. Of Fable Literatm’e especially, 
this -was the summer-tide and highest efflorescence. The 
Latin oi-iginals which Boner partly drew fi*om, descending, 
with manifold transformations and additions, out of classical 
times, were in the hands of the learned; in the living me¬ 
mories of the people were numerous fragments of primeval 
Oriental Fable, derived perhaps thi*ough Palestine; fi*om 
which two sources, curiously intermingled, a whole stream of 
Fables evolved itself; whereat the morally athhst, such was 
the genius of that time, were not slow to diink. Boner, as 
we have seen, worked in a field then zealously cultivated: 
nay, was not ^Esop himself, what we have for -Esop, a 
contemporary of his; the Greek Monk Planudes and the 
Smss Monk Boner might be chanting their Psalter at one 
and the same hour! 

Fable, indeed, may be regarded as the earliest and sim¬ 
plest product of Didactic Poetry, the first attempt of In¬ 
struction clothing itself in Fancy: hence the antiquity of 
Fables, them universal diffusion in the childhood of nations, 
so that they have become a common property of all; hence 
also their acceptance and diligent culture among the Ger¬ 
mans, among the Europeans, in this the first stage of an era 
when the whole bent of Literature was Didactic. But the 
Fourteenth Century was the age of Fable in a still wider 
sense: it was the age when whatever Poetry there re¬ 
mained took the shape of Apologue and moral Fiction: the 
higher spiiit of Imagination had died away, or withdrawn 
itself into Keligion; the lower and feebler not only took 
continual counsel of Understanding, but was content to walk 
in its leading-strings Now was the time when human life 
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and its relations were looked at witk an earnest practical 
eye; and the moral perplexities that occur there, when man, 
hemmed-in between the Would and the Should, or the Must, 
painfully hesitates, or altogether sinks in that collision, were 
not only set foidh in the way of precept, but embodied, for 
still clearer instruction, in Examples, and edifying Fictions. 
The Monks themselves, such of them as had any talent, 
meditated and taught in this fashion: witness that strange 
Gesta Romanorum^ still extant, and once familiar over all 
Europe;—a Collection of Moral Tales, expressly devised for 
the use of Preachers, though only the Shakspcares, and in 
subsequent times, tmmed it to right purpose.^^ These and 
the like old Gests^ with most of which tlie Romans had so 
little to do, were the staple Literature of that period; culti¬ 
vated with great assiduity, and so far as mere invention, or 
compilation, of incident goes, with no little merit; for al¬ 
ready almost all the grand destinies, and fundamental ever- 
recurring entanglements of hmnan life are laid hold of and 
depicted here; so that, from the fii’st, oiu* modern Novelists 
and Dramatists could find notliing new under the sun, but 
everywhere, in contrivance of their Stoiy, saw themselves 
forestalled. The boxmdless abundance of Narratives then 
current, the singular derivations and transmigrations of 
these, surpiise antiquarian commentators: but, indeed, it 
was in this same centmy that Boccaccio, refining the gold 
from that so copious dross, produced his Becamevone^ which 
still indicates the same fact in more pleasant fashion, to all 
readers. That in these universal tendencies of the time the 
Germans participated and cooperated, Boner’s Fables, and 
Hugo’s many Naixations, serious and comic, may, like two 
specimens from a gi'eat multitude, point out to us. The 

^ See an account of this curious Book in Douce’s learned and ingenious IUus» 
trations of Shahspeat e. 
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Madrigal had passed into the Apologue; the Heroic Poem, 
with its supernatural machineiy and sentiment, into the 
Fiction of practical Life: in which latter species a pro¬ 
phetic eye might have discerned the coming Tom Joneses 
and Wilhelm Meisters; and with still more astonishment, 
the Minerva Presses of all nations, and this their huge transit- 
trade in Rags, all lifted from the dunghill, printed on, and 
returned thither, to the comfort of parties interested. 

The Drama, as is well known, had an equally Didactic 
origin; namely, in those Mysteries contrived by the clergy 
for bringing home religious truth, Avith new force, to the 
universal comprehension. That this cunning device liad 
already found its way into Germany, we have proof in a 
document too curious to be omitted here: 

Hn the year 1322 there was a play shown at Eisenach, which had 
a tragical enough effect. Markgraf Friedrich of Misnia, Landgraf also 
of Thuringia, having brought his tedious warfares to a conclusion, and 
the country beginning now to revive under peace, Iiis subjects were busy 
repaying themselves for the past distresses by all manner of diversions; 
to which end, apparently by the Sovereign’s order, a dramatic repre¬ 
sentation of the Ten Virgins was schemed, and at Eisenach, in his 
presence, duly executed. This happened fifteen days after Easter, by 
indulgence of the Preaching Friars. 3n the Glironicon Bamjyetrimim 
stands recorded that the play was enacted in the Beargarden liorto 
feramni), by the clergy and their scholars. But now, when it came 
to pass that the Wise Yhgins would give the Foolish no oil, and these 
latter were shut out from the Bridegroom, they began to weep bitterly, 
and called on the Saints to intercede for them j who, however, even 
with Mary at their head, could effect nothing from God; but the 
Foolish Yirgins were all sentenced to damnation. Which things the 
Landgraf seeing and hearing, he fell into a doubt, and was very angry; 
and said, ‘‘ What then is the Christian Faith, if God will not take pity 
on us, for intercession of Mary and all the Saints In this anger he 
continued five days; and the learned men could hardly enlighten him 
to understand the Gospel. Thereupon he was struck with apoplexy, 
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aad became speecblcss and powerless; in wbicli sad state be con¬ 
tinued bed-rid two years and seven months, and so died, being then 

fi.fty-five.’^2 

Surely a serious warning, would they but take it, to 
Dramatic Critics, not to ventme beyond their depth I Had 
this fiery old Landgraf given up the reins of his imagination 
into his author’s hands, he might have been pleased he knew 
not why: whereas the meshes of Theology, in which he 
kicks and struggles, here strangle the life out of him; 
and the Ten Vhgins at Eisenach are more fatal to war¬ 
like men than iEschylus’s Ernies at Athens were to weak 
women. 

Neither were the unlearned People without their Litera¬ 
ture, their Narrative Poetry; though how, in an age with¬ 
out printing and bookstalls, it was ch’culated among them; 
whether by sti*olling Fideleres (Minstrels), who might recite 
as well as fiddle, or by other methods, we have not learned. 
However, its existence and abundance in this era is suffi¬ 
ciently evinced by the multitude of Volkshucher (People’s- 
Books) which issued fi’om the Press, next centmy, almost as 
soon as there was a Press. Several of these, which still 
languidly survive among the people, or at least the children, 
of all countries, were of German composition; of most, so 
strangely had they been sifted and winnowed to and fi:o, it 
was impossible to fix the origin. But borrowed or domestic, 
they nowhere wanted admirers in Germany: the Patient 
Helena, the Fair Magelone, Bluebeard, Fortunatus; these, and 
afterwards the Seven Wise Masteo^ wdth other more directly 
jEsopio WJ^are, to which the introduction of the old Indian 
stock, or Booh of Wisdom, translated from John of Capua’s 


^ Flogel {OeschicMe der komischen lAtteratur, iv. 287), who founds on that old 
Chronicon Sampeirinum Erfurtense^ contained in Menke's Collection. 
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Latin/* one day formed a rich accession, were in all memories 
and on all tongues. 

BeantiM traits of Imagination and a pure genuine feel¬ 
ing, though under the rudest forms, shine forth in some of 
these old Tales: for instance, in Magelone and Foi'tunatus; 
which two, indeed, with others of a different stamp, Ludwig 
Tieck has, with singular talent, ventm^ed, not unsuccess¬ 
fully, to reproduce in om own time and dialect. A second 
class distinguish themselves by a homely, honest-hearted 
Wisdom, full of character and quaint devices; of which 
class the Seven Wise Masters^ extracted chiefly fi-om that Gesta 
Romanorum above mentioned, and containing ‘ proverb-phi- 
‘ losophy, anecdotes, fables and jests, the seeds of which, on 
‘ the fertile German soil, spread luxmiantly through several 
‘ generations,’ is perhaps the best example. Lastly, in a 
third class, we find in full play that spirit of broad drollery, 
of rough satui’nine Humour, which the Germans claim as a 
special characteristic; among these, we must not omit to 
mention the Scliilthurger^ correspondent to our own Wise Men 
of Gotlwm; still less, the far-famed Tyll Eulenspiegel (Tyll 
Owlglass), whose rogueries and waggeries belong, in the 
fiillest sense, to this era. 

This last is a true German work; for both the man Tyll 
Eulenspiegel, and the Book which is his history, were pro¬ 
duced there. Nevertheless, TylFs fame has gone abroad 
into all lands: this, the Narrative of his exploits, has been 
published in innumerable editions, even with all manner of 
learned glosses, and translated into Latin, English, French, 
Dutch, Polish; nay, in several languages, as in his own, an 
Eulenspiegelerei, an Espieglerie, or dog’s-trick, so named after 
him, still, by consent of lexicographers, keeps his memory 

^ In 1483, by command of a certain Eberbard, Duke of Wiirtemberg. What 
relation this old Book of Wisdom bears to our actual PUpan we have not learned. 
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alive. We may say, that to few mortals has it been granted 
to earn snch a place in Universal History as Tyll: for now 
after five centuries, when Wallace’s bhtliplace is unknown 
even to the Scots; and the Admhable Crichton still more 
rapidly is grown a shadow; and Edward Longshanks sleeps 
unregarded save by a few antiquarian English,—Tyll’s na¬ 
tive village is pointed out with pride to the traveller, and 
his tombstone, with a sculptured pun on his name, an Owl, 
namely, and a Glass, still stands, or pretends to stand, ‘ at 
Mollen, near Liibeck,’ where, since 1350, his once nimble 
bones have been at rest. Tyll, in the calling he had chosen, 
natoally led a wandeiing hfe, as place after place became 
too hot for him; by which means he saw into many things 
with his own eyes: having been not only over all West¬ 
phalia and Saxony, but even in Poland, and as far as Koine. 
That in his old days, like other great men, he became an 
Autobiographer, and in trustful winter evenings, not on 
paper, but on air, and to the laughter-lovers of Mollen, com¬ 
posed this work himself, is purely a hypothesis; certain only 
that it came forth originally in the dialect of this region, 
namely the Platt-Deutsch; and was therefi’om translated, 
probably about a centiuy afterwards, into its present High 
German, as Lessing conjectures, by one Thomas Muiner, 
who on other grounds is not unknown to antiquaries. For 
the rest, wiite it who might, the Book is here, ‘ abounding,’ 
as a wise Critic remarks, ‘in inventive humour, in rough 
‘ merriment and broad drollery, not without a keen rugged 
‘ shrewdness of insight; w^hich properties must have made 
‘it UTesistibly captivating to the popular sense; and, with 
‘ all its fantastic extravagancies and roguish crotchets, in 
‘ many points instructive.’ 

From Tyll’s so captivating achievements we shall here 
select one to insert some account of; the rather as the tale 
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is soon told, and by means of it we catch a little trait of 
manners, and, through Tyll’s spectacles, may peep into the 
interior of a Household, even of a Parsonage, in those old 


‘ It chanced after so many advertures, that Eulenspiegel came to 
a Pareon, who promoted him to he his Sacristan, or as we now say, 
Sexton. Of this Parson it is recorded that he kept a Concubine, who 
had hut one eye; she also had a spite at Tyll, and was wont to speak 
evil of him to his master, and report his rogueries. ITow while Eulen¬ 
spiegel held this Sextoncy the Easter-season came, and there was to 
he a play set forth of the PLCSurrection of our Lord. And as the peo¬ 
ple were not learned, and could not read, the Parson took his Con- 
cuhme and stationed her in the holy Sepulchre hy way of Angel. 
Which thing Eulenspiegel seeing, he took to him three of the simplest 
persons that could he found there, to enact the Three Marys; and the 
Parson himself, with a flag in his hand, represented Christ. There¬ 
upon spake Eulenspiegel to the simple persons: Wlien the Angel 
asks you, Wliom ye seek; ye must answer, The Parson’s one-eyed 
Concubine.” ITow it came to pass that the time arrived when they 
were to act, and the Angel asked them: Whom seek ye here and 
they answered, as Eulenspiegel had taught and hidden them, and 
said: ‘‘We seek the Parson’s one-eyed Concubine.” Whereby did 
the Parson observe that he was made a mock of. And when the 
Parson’s Concubine heard the same, she started out of the Grave, and 
aimed a box at Eulenspiegel’s face, but missed him, and hit one of the 
simple persons, who were representing the Three Marys. This latter 
then returned her a slap on the mouth, whereupon she caught him by 
the hair. Put his Wife seeing this, came running thither, and fell 
upon the Parson’s Harlot. W^hich thing the Parson discerning, he 
throw down his flag, and sprang forward to Ids Harlot’s assistance. 
Thus gave they one another hearty thwacking and basting, and there 
was groat uproar in the Church. Put when Eulenspiegel perceived 
that they all had one another by the ears in the Church, he went his 
ways, and came no more back.’^^ 

These and the like pleasant nan’atives were the People’s 

ilogel, iv. 290. For more of Eulenspiegel see Gorres Uheft* die VolLi)huLchei\ 
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Comedy in those days. Neither was their Tragedy want¬ 
ing ; as indeed both spiing up spontaneously in all regions 
of human Life; however, tlieh chief work of this latter 
class, the wild, deep and now world-renowned Legend of 
Faust, belongs to a somewhat later date.^® 

Thus, though the Poetry which spoke in rhyme was 
feeble enough, the spirit of Poetry could nowise be re¬ 
garded as extinct; while Fancy, Imagination and all the 
intellectual faculties necessary for that art, were in active 
exercise. Neither had the Enthusiasm of heart, on which 
it still more intimately depends, died out; but only taken 
another form. In lower degrees it expressed itself as an 
ardent zeal for Knowledge and Improvement; for spiritual 
excellence such as the time held out and prescribed. This 

To the fifteenth century, say some who fix it on Johann Faust, the Goldsmith 
and partial Inventor of Printing : to the sixteenth century, say others, refemng it 
to Johann Faust, Doctor in Philosophy; which individual did actually, as the Tra¬ 
dition also hears, study first at Wittenberg (where he might be one of Luther’s 
pupils), then at Ingolstadt, where also he taught, and had a Famulus named Wag¬ 
ner, son of a clergyman at Wasserberg. Melancthon, Tritheim and other credible 
witnesses, some of whom had seen the man, vouch sufiSciently for these facts. The 
rest of the Doctor’s history is much more obscure. He seems to have been of a 
vehement, unquiet temper; skilled in Natural Philosophy, and peihaps in the 
occult science of Conjuring, by aid of which two gifts, a much shaUower man, wan¬ 
dering in Need and Pride over the world m those days, might, without any Mephis- 
topheles, have worked wonders enough. Nevertheless, that he rode off through the 
air on a wine-cask, from Auerbach’s KeUer at Leipzig, in 1523, seems questionable; 
though an old carving, in that venerable Tavern, still mutely asserts it to the toper 
of this day. About 1560, his term of Thaumaturgy being over, he disappeared: 
whether, under feigned name, by the rope of some hangman; or ‘frightfully tom in 
‘ pieces by the Devil, near the village of Eimlich, between Twelve and One in the 
‘ morning,’ let each reader judge for himself. The latter was clearly George Eudolf 
Wiedemann’s opinion, whose VeritaUe History of the ahominaUe Sins of Dr. Johann 
Faust came out at Hamburg in 1599; and is no less circumstantially announced in 
the old People’s-Book, That everyuhere-mfamous Arch-Black-AHist and ConjitroVt 
Dr, Faust^s Compact with the Devil, wonderful Walk and Conversation, and terriFU 
JSTnd, piinted, seemingly without date, at Kdln (Cologne) and Numberg; read by 
every one; written by we know not whom. See again, for farther msight, Gorres 
Tlher die deutschen Volksbucher. Another Work (Leipzig, 1824), expressly ‘ On 
Faust and the Wandering Jew,* which latter, in those times, wandered much in 
Germany, is also referred to. Conv, Lexicon, § Faust, 
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was no languid, low-minded age; but of earnest busy effort, 
in all provinces of culture, resolutely struggling forward. 
Classical Literature, after long hindrances, had now found 
its way into Germany also: old Rome was open, with all 
its wealth, to the intelligent eye; scholars of Chrysoloras 
were fast unfolding the treasures of Greece. School Philo¬ 
sophy, which had never obtained film footing among the 
Germans, was in all countries drawing to a close; but the 
subtle, piercmg vision, which it had fostered and called into 
activity, was henceforth to employ itself with new profit on 
more substantial interests. In such manifold praiseworthy 
endeavours the most ardent mind had ample arena. 

A higher, purer enthusiasm, again, which no longer found 
its place in chivalrous Minstrelsy, might still retire to medi¬ 
tate and worsliip in religious Cloisters, where, amid all the 
corruption of monkish manners, there were not wanting 
men who aimed at, and accomplished, the highest problem 
of manhood, a life of spiiitual Truth. Among the Germans 
especially, that deep-feeling, deep-thinking, devout temper, 
now degenerating into abstruse theosophy, now pmifying 
itself into holy eloquence and clear apostolic light, was 
awake in this era; a temper which had long dwelt, and 
still dwells there ; which ere long was to render that 
people worthy the honour of giving Europe a new Re¬ 
formation, a new Religion. As an example of monkish 
diligence and zeal, if of nothing ^rnore, we here mention 
the German Bible of Mathias von Behaim, which, in liis 
Hermitage at Halle, he rendered from the Vulgate, in 1343; 
the Manuscript of which is still to be seen in Leipzig, Much 
more conspicuous stand two other German Priests of this 
Period; to whom, as connected with Literatui*e also, a few 
words must now be devoted. 

Johann Tauler is a name which fails in no Literary 
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History of Germany: he was a man famous in his own 
day as the most eloquent of preachers; is still noted by 
critics for his intellectual deserts; by pious persons, espe¬ 
cially of the class called Mystics, is still studied as a prac¬ 
tical instructor; and by all true inquirers prized as a person 
of high talent and moral worih. Tauler was a Do mini can 
Monk; seems to have lived and preached at Strasbiug; 
wliere, as his gTavestone still testifies, he died in 1361, 
His devotional works have been often edited: one of his 
modern admirers has written his biography; wherein per¬ 
haps this is the strangest fact, if it be one, that once in the 
pulpit, ‘he grew suddenly dumb, and did nothing but weep; 
in which despondent state he continued for two whole years/ 
Then, however, he again lifted up his voice, with new 
energy and new potency. We learn farther, that he ‘re- 
‘ nounced the dialect of Philosophy, and spoke dhect to the 
‘ heart in language of the heart,’ His Sermons, composed in 
Ijatin and delivered in German, in which language, after 
repeated renovations and changes of dialect, they are still 
read, have, with his other writings, been characterised, by 
a native critic worthy of confidence, in these terms: 

‘ They contain a treasure of meditations, hints, indications, full of 
heartfelt piety, which still speak to the inmost longings and noblest 
wants of man’s mind. His style is abrupt, compressed, significant in 
its conciseness; the nameless depth of feelings struggles with the 
phraseology. He was the first that wrested ftom our German speech 
the fit expression for ideas of moral Eeason and Emotion, and has left 
us riches in that kind, such as the zeal for purity and fulness of lan¬ 
guage in our own days cannot leave unheeded.’—Tauler, it is added, 

* was a man who, imbued with genuine Devoutness, as it springs from 
tbo depths of a soul strengthened in self-contemplation, and, free and 
all-powerful, rules over Life and Effort,—attempted to train and win 
the people for a duty which had hitherto been considered as that 
of the learned class alone : to raise the Lay-world into moral study of 
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Beligion for themselves, that so, enfranchised from the bonds of un, 
reflecting custom, they might regulate Creed and Conduct by strength 
self-acquired. He taught men to look vdthin; by spiritual contempla¬ 
tion to feel the secret of their higher Destiny; to seek in their own 
souls what from without is never, or too scantily ajfforded ; self-believ¬ 
ing, to create what, by the dead letter of foreign Tradition, can never 
be brought forth.’^® 

Known to all Europe, as Tauler is to Germany, and of 
a class with him, as a man of antique Christian walk, of 
warm devoutly-feeling poetic spirit, and insight and experi¬ 
ence in the deepest regions of man’s heart and life, follows, 
ill the next generation, Thomas Hamerken, or Hammerlein 
{Malleolus) ; usually named Thomas a Kemjpis, that is, Thomas 
of Kemperi^ a village near Cologne, where he was born in 
1388. Others contend that Kampen in Overyssel was his 
birthplace; however, in either case at that era, more espe¬ 
cially considering what he did, we can here regard him 
as a Deutscher, a German. For his spiritual and intellec¬ 
tual character we may refer to his works, written in tlie 
Latin tongue, and still Icnown; above all, to his far-famed 
work JDe Imitatione Christi which has been praised by such 
men as Luther, Leibnitz, Haller; and, what is more, has 
been read, and continues to be read, Avith moral profit, in 
all Christian languages and communions, having passed 
through upwards of a thousand editions, which number is 
yet daily increasing. A new English Thomas a Kempis was 
published only the other year. But the venerable man de¬ 
serves a word from us, not only as a high, spotless Priest, 
and father of the Church, at a time when such were rare, 
but as a zealous promoter of learning, which, in his own 
country, he accomplished much to forward, Hammerlein, 


Wachler, VorUsungen uber die Geichi(Me der deutschen National - lUteratuf 
(Leefcurea on tbo History of German Isational Literature), b. i. s. 131. 
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the son of poor parents, had been educated at the famous 
school of Deventer; he himself instituted a similar one at 
Zwoll, which long continued the grand classical seminary 
of the North. Among his own pupils we find enumerated 
Moritz yon Spiegelberg, Rudolf von Lange, Rudolf Agricola, 
Antonius Liber, Ludwig Dringenberg, Alexander Hegius; of 
whom Agricola, with other two, by advice of their teacher, 
Ausited Italy to study Greek; the whole six, united through 
manhood and life, as they had been in youth and at school, 
are regarded as the founders of true classical literatme 
among the Germans. Their scholastico-monastic establish¬ 
ments at Deventer, with Zwoll and its other numerous off- 
spviDg, which rapidly extended themselves over the north¬ 
west of Europe fi’om Artois to Silesia, and operated power¬ 
fully both in a moral and intellectual view, are among the 
characteristic redeeming features of that time; but the de¬ 
tails of them fall not within our present limits.^^ 

If now, quitting the Cloister and Library, we look abroad 
over active Life, and the general state of culture and spiritual 
endeavour as manifested there, we have on all hands the 
cheering prospect of a society in full progress. The Prac¬ 
tical Spii'it, which had pressed forward into Poetry itself, 
could not but be busy and successful in those provinces 
where its home specially lies. Among the Germans, it is 
true, so far as political condition was concerned, the aspect 
of affaii-s had not changed for the better. The Imperial 
Constitution was weakened and loosened into the mere 
semblance of a Government; the head of which had still 
the title, but no longer the reality of sovereign power; so 
that Germany, ever since the times of Rudolf, had, as it were, 
ceased to be one great nation, and become a disunited, often 
^ See Eichhom's d^r JPUtet'atur, b. u. s, 134, 
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conflicting aggregate oi small nations. Nay, we may almost 
say, of petty districts, or even of households: for now, when 
every pitiful Baron claimed to be an independent potentate, 
and exercised his divine right of peace and war too often 
in plundering the industrious Biu'gher, public Law could 
no longer vindicate the weak against the strong; except 
the venerable unwritten code of Faustrecht (Club-Law), there 
was no other valid. On every steep rock, or difficult fast¬ 
ness, these di’ead sovereigns perched themselves 5 studding 
the countiy with innumerable Raubschlosser (Robber-Towers), 
which now in the eye of the picturesq[ue tourist look inter¬ 
esting enough, but in those days were interesting on far 
other grounds. Herein dwelt a race of persons, proud, igno¬ 
rant, hungry; who, boasting of an endless pedigree, talked 
familiarly of living on the produce of their ‘ Saddles^ (vom 
Saitel zu leleii), that is to say, by the profession of high¬ 
wayman ; for which unluckily, as just hinted, there was 
then no effectual gallows. Some, indeed, might plunder as 
the eagle, others as the vulture and crow; but, in general, 
from men cultivating that walk of life, no profit in any other 
was to be looked for. Vain was it, however, for the Kaiser 
to publish edict on edict against them; nay, if he destroyed 
their Robber-Towers, new ones were built; was the old 
wolf hunted down, the cub had escaped, who reappeared 
when his teeth were grown. Not till industry and social 
cultivation had everywhere spread, and risen supreme, could 
that brood, in detail, be exth’pated or tamed. 

Neither was this miserable defect of police the only 
misery in such a state of things. For the saddle-eating 
Baron, even in pacific circumstances, naturally looked down 
on the fruit-producing Burgher; who, again, feeling him¬ 
self a wiser, wealthier, better and in time a stronger man, 
ill brooked this procedxne, and retaliated, or, by quite de- 

VOL. VIII. (Misc. voL 3.) S 
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dining sncli communications, avoided it. Thus, through¬ 
out long centuries, and after that old Code of Club-Law 
had been well-nigh abolished, the effort of the nation was 
still divided into two courses; the Noble and the Citizen 
would not work together, freely imparting and recei^ung 
then several gifts; but the culture of the polite arts, and 
that of the useful arts, had to proceed with mutual disad¬ 
vantage, each on its separate footing. Indeed that super¬ 
cilious and too marked distinction of ranks, wliich so ridi¬ 
culously characteiised the Germans, has only in very recent 
times disappeared. 

Nevertheless here, as it ever does, the strength of the 
country lay in the middle classes; which were sound and 
active, and, in spite of all these hindiunces, daily advanc¬ 
ing, The Free ToAvns, which, in Germany as elsewhere, the 
sovereign favoured, held within their walls a race of men as 
brave as they of the Robber-Towers, but exercising their 
bravery on fitter objects; who, by degrees, too, ventured 
into the field against even the greatest of these kinglets, 
and in many a stout fight taught them a juristic doctiine, 
which no head with aU its helmets was too thick for taking 
in. The Four Forest Cantons had already testified in this 
way; tlieir Tells and Stauffachers preaching, 'vvith apostolic 
blows and knocks, like so many Luthers; whereby, from 
their remote Alpine glens, all lands and all times have heard 
them, and believed them. By dint of such logic it began to 
be miderstood everywhere, that a Man, whether clothed in 
purple cloaks or in tanned sheepsldns, wielding the sceptre 
or the oxgoad, is neither Deity nor Beast, but simply a Man, 
and must comport himself accordingly. 

But Commerce of itself was pouring new strength into 
every peaceable community; the Hanse League, now in full 
vigour, secured the fimits of industry over all the North. 
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The havens of the Netherlands, thronged with ships from 
every sea, transmitted or collected their wide-borne freight 
over Germany; where, far inland, flourished market-cities, 
with them cunning workmen, theii* spacious warehouses, and 
merchants who in opulence vied with the richest. Except, 
perhaps, in the close vicinity of Robber-Towers, and even 
there not always nor altogether, Diligence, good Order, 
peaceful Abundance were everywhere conspicuous in Ger¬ 
many. Petrarch has celebrated, in warm terms, the beauties 
of the Rhine, as he witnessed tliem; the rich, embellished, 
cultivated aspect of land and people: jEneas Sylvius, after¬ 
wards Pope Pius the Second, expresses himself, in the next 
century, with still greater emphasis: he says, and he could 
judge, having seen both, ‘ that the King of Scotland did 
‘ not live so handsomely as a moderate Citizen of Niii-n- 
‘ bergindeed Conrad Celtes, another contemporary wit¬ 
ness, informs us, touching these same citizens, that their 
wives went abroad loaded with the richest jewels, that 
^ most of their household utensils were of silver and gold.’ 
For, as iEneas Sylvius adds, ‘theii* mercantile activity is as- 
‘ tonishing; the greater part of the German nation consists 
‘ of merchants.’ Thus too, in Augsburg, the Fugger family, 
which sprang, hlvC that of the Medici, fi*om smallest begin¬ 
nings, were fast rising into that height of commercial great¬ 
ness, such tliat Charles V., in viewing the Royal Treasuiy 
at Paris, could say, “ I have a weaver in Augsbm*g able to 
buy it all with his own gold.”^* With less satisfaction the 

Charles had his reasons for such a speech. This same Anton Fugger, to whom 
he alluded here, had often stood by him in straits; showing a munificence and oven 
generosity worthy of the proudest pnnces. During the celebrated Diet of Augs¬ 
burg, in 1630, the Emperor lodged for a whole year in Anton's house; and Anton 
was a man to warm his Emperor ‘ at a fire of cmnamon-wood,’ and to burn therein 
‘ the bonds for large sums owing him by his majesty.’ For all which, Anton and 
his kindred had countships and princeships m abundance ; also the right to com 
money, but no solid buUion to ejtercis© such right on j which, however, they repeat- 
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same haughty Monarch had to see his own Nephew wedded 
to the fair Philippine Welser, daughter of another merchant 
in that city, and for wisdom and beauty the paragon of her 
time.^® 

In this state of economical prosperity, Literature and 
Art, such kinds of them at least as had a practical applica¬ 
tion, could not want encouragement. It is mentioned as 
one of the furtherances to Classical Learning among the 
Geimans, that these Free Towns, as well as numerous petty 
Courts of Princes, exercising a sovereign power, requhed 


edly did on bullion of their own. This Anton left six nailliops of gold-crowns in 
cash; ‘besides precious articles, jewels, properties in all countries of Europe, and 
both the Indies.’ The Fuggers had ships on every sea, wagons on evei y highway j 
they worked the Carinthian Mines; even Albrecht Durer’s Piet ares had to pass 
through their warehouses to the Italian market. However, this family had other 
merits than their mountains of metal, their kindness to needy Sovereigns, and even 
their all-embracing spiiit of commercial enterprise. They were famed for acts oi 
general beneficence, and did much charity where no imperial thanks wore to be- 
looked for. To found Hospitals and Schools, on the most liberal scale, was a. 
common thing with them. In the sixteenth century, three benevolent brothers of 
the House purchased a suburb of Augsburg; rebuilt it with small commodious 
houses, to be let to indigent industrious burghers for a trifling rent: this is the 
weU-known Fuggerei, which still existing, with its own walls and gate, maintains 
their name in daily currency there.—The founder of this remarkable family did. 
actually drive the shuttle in the village of Goggingen, near Augsburg, about the 
middle of the Fourteenth Century; ‘ but in 1619,’ says tlnQSgiegel dea'Fhrm (Mirror 
of Honour), ‘the noble stem had so branched out, that there were forty-seven 
* Counts and Countesses belonging to it, and of young descendants as many as there 
‘ are days in the year.’ Four stout boughs of this same noble stem, in the rank of 
Princes, still subsist and flourish. ‘ Thus in the generous Fuggers,’ says that above- 
named Mirror^ ‘ was fulfilled our Saviour’s promise: Give, and it shall be given 
you.’ Cowo, Leodcon, § Fuggcfi'-GesclilecU, 

The Welsers were of patrician descent, and had for many centuries followed 
commerce at Augsburg, where, next only to the Fuggers, they played a high part. 
It was they, for example, that, at their own charges, first colonised Yenesuela; 
that equipped the first German ship to India, ‘the Journal of which still exists;’ 
they united with the Fuggers to lend Chailes Y. twelve Tonnen Gold^ 1,200,00(» 
Florins. The fair Philippine, by her pure charms and honest wiles, worked out a 
reconciliation with Kaiser Ferdinand the First, her Father-in-law; lived thirty 
happy years with her husband; and had medals stiuck by him, Divee Philippines, 
in honour of her, when (at Inspruck in 1680) he became a widower. Conv. Lsxxcon^ 
$ W^er. 
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individuals of some culture to conduct their Diplomacy; one 
man able at least to write a handsome Latin style was an 
indispensable requisite. For a long while even this small 
accomplishment was not to be acquired in Germany; where, 
such had been the troublous condition of the Governments, 
there were yet, in the beginning of the fom’teenth century, 
no Universities: however, a better temper and better for¬ 
tune began at length to prevail among the German Sove¬ 
reigns; the demands of the time insisted on fulfilment. The 
University of Prague was founded in 1348, that of Vienna 
ill 1364,^® and now, as if to make up for the delay, princes 
and communities on all hands made haste to establish simi¬ 
lar Institutions; so that before the end of the century we 
find three others, Heidelberg, Cologne, Erfart; in the com-se 
of the next, no fewer than eight more, of which Leipzig (in 
1404) is the most remarkable. Neither did this honourable 
zeal grow cool in the sixteenth century, or even down to 
our own, when Germany, boasting of some forty great 
Schools and twenty-two Universities, four of which date 
within the last thirty years, may fairly reckon itself the best 
school-provided country in Europe; as, indeed, those who in 
any measure know it, are aware that it is also indisputably 
the best educated. 

Still more decisive are the proofs of national activity, of 
progressive culture, among the Germans, if we glance at 


2® There seems to he some controversy about the precedence here: Bouterwek 
gives Vienna, -with a date 1333, as the earliest; Koch again puts Heidelberg, 1346, 
in front; the dates in the Text profess to he taken from Meiner's Qeschichte der 
Entitehung und Entwickelvng der Eohen Schulen unsers ErdtheUs (History of the 
Origin and Development of High Schools in Europe), Gottingen, 1802. The last- 
established University is that of Munchen (Munich), in 1826. Prussia alone has 
21,000 Public Schoolmasteis, specially trained to their profession, sometimes even 
sent to travel for improvement, at the cost of Government. What says * the most 
enlightened nation in the world’ to this ?•—Eats its pudding, and says little or no¬ 
thing. 
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what concerns the practical Arts, Apart from Univei^sities 
and learned show, there has always dwelt, in those same 
Niirnhergs and Augsbnrgs, a solid, qnietly-perseverant spiiit, 
full of old Teutonic character and old Teutonic sense; 
whereby, ever and anon, from under the bonnet of some 
rugged Grerman artisan or staid biugher, this and the other 
World-Inyention has been starting-forth, where such was 
least of all looked for. Indeed, with regard to practical 
Knowledge in general, if we consider the present history 
and daily life of mankind, it must be owmed that while each 
nation has contributed a share,—the largest share, at least 
of such sliares as can be appropriated and fixed on any 
special contributor, belongs to Germany, Copernic, Hevel, 
Kepler, Otto Guericke, are of other times; but in this era 
also the spirit of Inquiry, of Invention, was especially busy. 
Gunpowder (of the thhteenth century), though Milton gives 
the credit of it to Satan, has helped mightily to lessen the 
horrors of War; thus much at least must be admitted in its 
favour, that it secures the dominion of civilised over savage 
man: nay hereby, in personal contests, not brute Strength, 
but Courage and Ingenuity can avail; for the Dwarf and the 
Giant are alike strong with pistols between them. Neither 
can Yalom' now find its best arena in War, in Battle, which 
is henceforth a matter of calculation and strategy, and the 
soldier a chess-pawn to shoot and be shot at; whereby that 
noble quality may at length come to reserve itself for other 
more legitimate occasions, of which, in this om’ Life-Battle 
with Destiny, there are enough. And thus Gunpowder, if 
it spread the havoc of War, mitigates it in a still higher 
degree; like some Inoculation,—^to which may an extirpat¬ 
ing Yaccination one day succeed! It ought to be stated, 
however, that the claim of Schwartz to the original inven¬ 
tion is dubious; to the sole invention altogether unfounded; 
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tlie recipe stands, under disguise, in the -writings of Roger 
Bacon; the article itself was previously known in the East. 

Far more indisputable are the advantages of Printing: 
and if the story of Brother Schwartz’s mortar giving fire and 
diiving his pestle thi*ough the ceiling, in the city of Mentz, 
as the painful Monk and Alchymist was accidentally pound¬ 
ing the ingredients of our first Gunpowder, is but a fable,— 
that of our first Book being printed there is much better 
ascertained, Johann Gutenberg was a native of Mentz; and 
there, in company with Faust and SchojBTer, appears to have 
completed his invention between the years 1440 and 1449: 
the famous ‘Forty-two line Bible’ was pi-inted there in 
1455.^^ Of this noble art, which is like an infinitely in- 
tensated organ of Speech, whereby the Voice of a small 
transitory man may reach not only through all earthly 
Space, but through all earthly Time, it were needless to 
repeat the often-repeated praises; or speculate on the prac¬ 
tical effects, the most momentous of which are, perhaps, but 
now becoming visible. On this subject of the Press, and its 
German origin, a far humbler remark may be in place here: 
namely, that Rag-paper, the material on which Printing 
works and lives, was also invented in Germany some hun¬ 
dred and fifty years before. ‘ The oldest specimens of this 
‘ article yet knovm to exist,’ says Eichhorn, ‘ are some Docii- 
‘ ments, of the year 1318, in the Archives of the Hospital at 
‘ Kaufbeuem. Breitkopf (Vom Ursprung der SpielJcaTtm^ On 
‘ the Origin of Cards) has demonstrated our claim to the 
‘ invention; and that France and England borrowed it fi:*om 
< Germany, and Spain fi:om Italy 

As to tlie Dutcli claim, it rests only on vagne local traditions, -whicTi were 
never heard of publicly till their Lorenz Coster had been dead almost a hundred 
and fifty years ; so that, out of Holland, it finds few partisans. 

-2 B. ii. s. 91.—‘ The first German Paper-mill we have sure account of,’ says 
Koch, * worked at Numberg in 1390.’ VoL i p. 35. 
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On the invention of Printing there followed naturally a 
multiplication of Books, and a new activity, which has ever 
since proceeded at an accelerating rate, in the business of 
Literature; but for the present, no change in its character 
or objects. Those Universities, and other Establishments 
and Improvements, were so many tools which the spirit of 
the time had devised, not for working-out new paths, which 
were their ulterior issue, but in the meanwhile for proceed¬ 
ing more commodiously on the old path. In the Prague 
University, it is true, whither Wickliffe’s writings had found 
their way, a Teacher of more earnest tone had risen, in the 
person of John Huss, Rector there; whose Books, Of the Siv 
Errors and Of the Church, still more his energetic, zealously 
polemical Discourses to the people, were yet unexampled on 
the Continent, The shameful murder of this man, who lived 
and died as beseemed a Martyr; and the stern vengeance 
which his countrymen took for it, unhappily not on the Con¬ 
stance Cardinals, but on less offensive Bohemian Catl^olics, 
kept-up duiing twenty years, on the Eastern Border of Ger¬ 
many, an agitating tumult, not only of opinion, but of action: 
however, the fierce, indomitable Zisca being called away, 
and the pusillanimous Emperor offering terms, which, in¬ 
deed, he did not keep, this uproar subsided, and the national 
activity proceeded in its former course. 

In German Literature, during those years, nothing pre¬ 
sents itself as worthy of notice here. Chronicles were written; 
Class-books for the studious, edifying Homilies, in varied 
guise, for the busy, were compiled: a few Books of Travels 
make their appearance, among which Translations from our 
too fabulous countiyman, Mandeville, are perhaps the most 
remarkable. For the rest, Life continued to be looked at 
less with poetic admiration, than in a spirit of observation 
and comparison; not without many a protest against clerical 
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and secular error; such, however, seldom rising into the 
style of grave hate and hostility, but playfully expressing 
themselves in satire. The old effort towards the Usefal; in 
Literature, the old prevalence of the Didactic, especially of 
the -®sopic, is everywhere manifest. Of this -®sopic spirit, 
what phases it successively assumed, and its significance in 
these, there were much to be said. However, in place of 
multiplying smaller instances and aspects, let us now take 
up the highest; and mth the best of all Apologues, Reynard 
the Fox, terminate our survey of that Fable-loving time. 

The story of Reinecke Fuchs, or, to give it the original 
Low-German name, Reinehe de Fos, is, more than any other, 
a truly European performance: for some centuiies, a uni¬ 
versal household possession and secular Bible, read every¬ 
where, in the palace and the hut: it still interests us, more¬ 
over, by its intrinsic worth, being, on the whole, the most 
poetical and meritorious production of our Western World 
in that kind; or perhaps of the whole World, though, in such 
matters, the West has generally yielded to, and learned from, 
the East. 

Touching the origin of this Book, as often happens in like 
cases, there is a controversy, pei-plexed not only by inevit¬ 
able ignorance, but also by anger and false patriotism. Into 
this vexed sea we have happily no call to venture; and shall 
merely glance for a moment, from the firm land, where all 
that can specially concern us in the matter stands rescued 
and safe. The oldest printed Edition of our actual Reynard 
is that of Liibeck, in 1498; of which there is a copy, under¬ 
stood to be the only one, still extant in the Wolfenbiittel 
Library. This oldest Edition is in the Low-German or 
Saxon tongue, and appears to have been produced by Hinrek 
van Alkmer, who in the preface calls himself ‘ Schoolmaster 
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and Tutor of that noble virtuous Prince and Lord, the 
‘ Duke of Lorraineand says farther, that by order of this 
same worthy sovereign, he ‘sought out and rendered the 
‘ present Book from Walloon and French tongue into Ger- 
‘ man, to the praise and honour of God, and wholesome 
‘ edification of whoso readeth therein.’ Which candid and 
business-like statement would doubtless have continued to 
yield entire satisfaction; had it not been that, in modern 
days, and while this first Lubeck Edition was still lying in 
its dusty recess unknown to Bibliomaniacs, another account, 
dated some hundred years later, and supported by a little 
subsequent hearsay, had been raked up; how the real Author 
was Nicholas Baumann, Professor at Eostock; how he ]iad 
been Secretary to the Duke of Juliers, but was driven fi’om 
his service by wicked cabals; and so in revenge composed 
this satirical adumbration of the Juliers Court; putting on 
the title-page, to avoid consequences, the feigned tale of its 
being rendered from the French and Walloon tongue, and 
the feigned name of Hinrek van Alkmer, who, for the rest, 
was never Schoolmaster and Tutor at Lorraine, or anywhere 
else, but a mere man of straw, created for the nonce out of 
so many Letters of th^ Alphabet. Hereupon excessive de¬ 
bate, and a learned sharp-shooting, with victory-shouts on 
both sides; into which we nowise enter. Some touch of 
human sympathy does draw us towards Hinrek, whom, if he 
was once a real man, with bones and sinews, stomach and 
provender-scrip, it is mournful to see evaporated away into 
mere vowels and consonants: however, beyond a kind wish, 
we can give him no help. In Literary History, except on 
this one occasion, as seems indisputable enough, he is no¬ 
where mentioned or hinted at. 

Leaving Hinrek and Nicolaus, then, to fight-out theifr 
quan*e] as they may, we remark that the clearest issue of 
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it -wo-ald throw little light on the origin of Reineche, The 
victor conld at most claim to be the first German redactor 
of this Fable, and the happiest; whose work had superseded 
and obliterated all preceding ones whatsoever; but novdse 
to be the inventor thereof, who must be souglit for in a 
much remoter period. There are even two printed versions 
of the Tale, prior in date to this of Liibeck : a Dutch one, at 
Delft, in 1484; and one by Caxton in English, in 1481, which 
seems to be the earliest of all.^^ These two differ essen¬ 
tially from Hinrek’s; still more so does the French Roman 
du nouveau Renard, composed ‘by Jacquemars Gielee at 
Lisle, about the year 1290,’ which yet exists in manuscript: 
however, they sufficiently verify that statement, by some 
supposed to be feigned, of the German redactor’s having 
‘sought and rendered’ his work from the Walloon and 
French; in which latter tongue, as we shall soon see, some 
shadow of it had been known and popular, long centuries 
before that time. For besides Giel4e’s work, we have a 
Renard CouromiS of still earlier, a Renard Contrefait of some¬ 
what later date: and Chroniclers inform us that, at the 
noted Festival given by Philip the Fair, in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, among the dramatic entertain¬ 
ments, was a whole Life of Reynard; wherein it must not 
surprise us that he ‘ended by becoming Pope, and still, 
imder the Tiara, continued to eat poultry,’ Nay, ‘Curious 

^3 Cavton’s Edition, a copy of whicli is in the British Museum, bears title: Eys^ 
iorye of Reynart the Foxe; and begins thus ; * It was aboute the tyme of Peutecoste 
‘ or Whytsontyde that the wodes comyniy be lusty and gladsome, and the trees 

* clad with levys and blossoms, and the grounds with herbes and flowers sweete 
‘ smeUyng where, as in many other passages, the fact that Caxton and Alkmer 
l)ad the same original before them is manifest enough. Our venerable Printer says 
in conclusion * I have not added ne mynnsshed but have followed as nyghe as I 
‘ can my copye whych was in dutche, and by me Willm Caxton translated m to 

* this rude and symple englyssh in thabbey of Westminster, and fynnyahed the vi 
‘ daye of Juyn the yere of our lord 1481, the 21 yere of the regne of Kynge Edward 

* the lujth-* 
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inquirers have discovered, on the French and German bor¬ 
ders, some vestige of the Story even in Garlovingian times; 
•which, indeed, again makes it a German original: they will 
have it that a certain Reinhard, or Reinecke, Duke of Lor¬ 
raine, who, in the ninth century, by his craft and exliaust- 
less stratagems, worked strange mischief in that region, 
many times overreaching King Zwentibald himself, and at 
last, in his stronghold of Dm’fos, proving impregnable to 
him,—^had in satirical songs of that period been celebrated 
as a fox, as Reinhard the Fox, and so given rise afar off to 
this Apologue, at least to the title of it. The name Isegrim, 
as applied to the Wolf, these same speculators deduce from 
an Austrian Count Isengrin, who, in those old days, had 
revolted against Kaiser Arnulph, and otherwise exhibited 
too wolfish a disposition. Certain it is, at least, that both 
designations were in universal use during the twelfth cen¬ 
tury ; they occur, for example, in one of the two sirventes 
which our Coeur-de-Lion has left us: ‘Ye have promised 
‘ me fidelity,’ says he, ‘but ye have kept it as the Wolf did 
‘ to the Fox,’ as Isangrin did to Reinhart?^ Nay, perhaps 
the ancient chculation of some such Song, or Tale, among 
the French, is best of all evinced by the fact that this same 
Reinhart, or Renard, is still the only word in their language 
iox Fox; and thus, strangely enough, the Proper may have 
become an Appellative; and sly Duke Reinhart, at an era 
when the French tongue was first evolving itself from the 
rubbish of Latin and German, have insinuated his name 
into Natural as well as Political History. 

From all which, so much at least would appear; That 
the Fable of Reynard the Fox, which in the German version 
we behold completed, nowise derived its completeness from 
the individual there named Him’ek van Alkmer, or from 
** ridgel (iii. 31), wlio quotes the Kisioire TMUraira des Troubadours, t. i. p. 63, 
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any otlier individual or people; but ratber, that being in 
old times universally current, it was taken up by poets 
and satirists of all countries; from each received some 
accession or improvement; and properly has no single 
author. We must obseiwe, however, that as yet it had 
attained no fixation or consistency; no version was deci¬ 
dedly preferred to every other. Caxton’s and the Dutch 
appear, at best, but as the skeleton of what afterwards 
became a body; of the old Walloon version, said to have 
been discovered lately, we are taught to entertain a simi¬ 
lar opinion -P in the existing French versions, which are 
all older, either in Gielee’s, or in the others, there is even 
less analogy. Loosely conjoined, therefore, and only in the 
state of dry bones, was it that Hinrek, or Nicolaus, or some 
Lower-Saxon whoever he might be, found the story; and 
blowing on it with the breath of genius, raised it up into 
a consistent Fable. Many additions and some exclusions 
he must have made; was probably enough assisted by per¬ 
sonal experience of a Court, whether that of Juliers or some 
other; perhaps also he admitted personal allusions^ and 
doubtless many an oblique glance at existing things: and 
thus was produced the Low-German Eeineke de Fos; wliich 
version, shortly after its appearance, had extinguished all 
the rest, and come to be, what it still is, the sole veritable 
representative of Reynard^ inasmuch as all subsequent trans¬ 
lations and editions have derived themselves fi:om it. 

The fai-ther history of Reineche is easily traced. In this 
new guise, it spread abroad over all the world, with a 
scarcely exampled rapidity; fixing itself also as a firm 
possession in most countries, where, indeed, in this cha¬ 
racter, we still find it. It was printed and rendered, in¬ 
numerable times: in the original dialect alone, the last 
See Scheller: Ednckc dc Fos, Fo Brunmyl, 182S; Vorrede. 
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Editor has reckoned np more than twenty Editions; on 
one of which, for example, we find such a name as that of 
Heiarich Voss. It was fii'st translated into High-German 
in 1545; into Latin in 1567, by Hartmann Schopper, whose 
smooth style and rough fortune keep him in memory with 
Scholarsa new version into short German verse appeared 
next century; in our own times, Goethe has not disdained 
to reproduce it, by means of his own, in a third shape: of 
Soltau’s version, into literal doggerel, we have abeady tes¬ 
tified. Long generations before, it had been manufactured 
into Prose, for the use of the people, and was sold on stalls; 
where still, with the needful changes in spelling, and printed 
on grayest paper, it tempts the speculative eye. 

Thus has our old Fable, rising like some River in the 
remote distance, fii-om obscure rivulets, gathered strength 
out of every valley, out of every country, as it rolled on. 
It is European in two senses; for as all Europe contri¬ 
buted to it, so all Emrope has enjoyed it. Among the Ger¬ 
mans, Eeinech Fuchs was long a House-book and universal 
Best-companion: it has been lectured on in Universities. 

26 While engaged in this Translation, at Freiburg in Baden, he was impressed as 
a soldier, and carried, apparently in fetters, to Vienna, having given his work to 
another to finish. At Vienna he stood not long in the ranks; having fallen vio¬ 
lently sick, and being thrown out in the streets to recover there. He says, ‘he was 
without bed, and had to seek quarters on the muddy pavement, in a Barrel.’ Here 
too, m the night, some excessively straitened individual stole from him his cloak 
and sabre. However, men were not all hysenas: one Josias Hufnagel, unknown to 
him, but to whom by his writings he was known, took him under his roof, procured 
medical assistance, equipped him anew; so that * in the harvest-season, being half 
* cured, he could return, or rather re-crawl to Frankfort-on-the-Mayn.’ There too 
‘ a Magister Johann Cuipius, Christian Egenolph’s son-in-law, kindly received him,’ 
and encouraged him to finish his Translation; as accordingly he did, dedicating it 
to the Emperor, with doleful complaints, fruitless or not is unknown. For now 
poor Hartmann, no longer an Autobiographer, quite vanishes, and we can under¬ 
stand only that he laid his wearied back one day in a most still bed, where the 
blanket of the Night softly enwrapped him and aU his woes.-His Book is en¬ 

titled Opus poeticum de admirabili Fallacul et Astutid Vulpemlce JR&ineJces, &c, &;c,; 
and in the Dedication and Preface contams all these details. 
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quoted in Imperial oouncil-lialls; it lay on the toilette of 
Princesses; and was thumbed to pieces on the bench of 
the Artisan ; we hear of grave men ranking it only next to 
the Bible. Neither, as we said, was its popularity confined 
to home; Translations ere long appeared in French, Italian, 
Danish, Swedish, Dutch, English nor was that same stall- 
honour, which has been reckoned the truest literary cele¬ 
brity, refused it here; perhaps many a reader of these pages 
may, like the writer of them, recollect the hours, when, 
hidden fi’om unfeeling gaze of pedagogue, he swallowed 
The most pleasant and delightful History of Reynard the Fox^ like 
stolen waters, with a timorous joy. 

So much for the outward fortunes of this remarkable 
Book. It comes before us with a character such as can 
belong only to a veiy few; that of being a true World’s- 
Book, which through centui-ies was everywhere at home, 
the spii-it of which difiused itself into all languages and 
all minds. These quaint ^Isopic figui-es have painted them¬ 
selves in innumerable heads ; that rough, deep-lying humoiu 
has been the laughter of many generations. So that, at 
worst, we must regard this Reinecke as an ancient Idol, once 
worshipped, and still interesting for that circumstance, were 
the sculptm-e never so rude. We can love it, moreover, as 
being indigenous, wholly of our own creation: it sprang up 
from Em’opean sense and character, and was a faithful type 
and organ of these. 

^ Besides Caxton's original, of wMcTi little is known among ns but the name, 
we have two veraions; one in 1667, * with excellent Morals and Expositions,’ which 
was reprinted m 1681, and followed in 1684 by a Continuation, called the Shifts cf 
Iteynardine the son of Reynard^ of English growth; another in 1708, slightly al* 
tered from the former, explaining what appears doubtful or allegorical; ‘it being, 

‘ originally written,’ says the brave Editor elsewhere, ‘ by an eminent Statesman of 
‘ the German Empire, to show some Men their Follies, and correct the Vices of thv 
‘ Times he lived in.’ Not only Reynavdine, but a second Appendix, Cawood tiu 
Rook^ appears here; also there are ‘curious Devices, or Pictures.’—Of Editioui^ 

• printed fur the Flying-Stationers’ we say nothmg. 
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But independently of all extrinsic considerations, this 
Fable of JReinech may challenge a judgment on its own 
merits. Cunningly constructed, and not without a true po¬ 
etic life, we must admit it to be : great power of conception 
and invention, great pictorial fidelity, a warm, sunny tone of 
colouring, are manifest enough. It is full of broad rustic 
mii-th; inexliaustible in comic devices ; a World-Saturnalia, 
where Wolves tonsured into Monks, and nigh starved by 
short commons, Foxes pilgiiming to Rome for absolution, 
Cocks pleading at the judgment-bar, make strange mum¬ 
mery. Nor is this wild Parody of Human Life without its 
meaning and moral: it is an air-pageant from Fancy’s 
dream-grotto, yet wisdom lurks in it; as we gaze, the vision 
becomes poetic and prophetic. A true Irony must have 
dwelt in the Poet’s heart and head; here, under grotesque 
shadows, he gives us the saddest picture of Reality; yet for 
us without sadness; his figui’es mask themselves in uncouth 
bestial vizards, and enact, gambolling; their Tragedy dis¬ 
solves into sardonic grins. He has a deep, heartfelt Hum- 
oui’, sporting with the world and its evils in kind mockery; 
this is the poetic soul, round which the outward material has 
fashioned itself into living coherence. And so, in that rude 
old Apologue, we have stiU a mirror, though now tarnished 
and timeworn, of tme magic reality; and can discern there, 
in cunning reflex, some image both of our destiny and of our 
duty: for now, as then. Prudence is the only virtue sure 
of its reward, and Cunning triumphs where Honesty is 
worsted; and now, as then, it is the wise man’s part to 
know this, and cheerfully look for it, and cheerfully defy it: 

Ut vulpis adulatio 

Here through his own world moveth, 

Bio hominis et ratio 

Most like to Reynard’s provetb* 
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Vt adulatio 

Nu in de wrlde 'blikJcet: 

Sic homhiis et ratio 

Gelyh dem Fos sik sliikhet. 

Motto to Reineke^ 

If Reineche is nowise a perfect Comic Epos, it lias various 
features of such, and above all, a genuine Epic spirit, which 
is the rarest feature. 

Of the Fable, and its incidents and structure, it is per¬ 
haps superfluous to offer any sketch; to most readers the 
whole may be already familiar. How Noble, King of the 
Beasts, holding a solemn Coui-t one Whitsuntide, is deafened 
on all hands with complaints against Eeinecke; Hinze the 
Cat, Lampe the Hare, Isegrim the Wolf, with innumerable 
others, having suffered from his villany, Isegrim especially, 
in a point which most keenly touches honour; nay. Chanti¬ 
cleer the Cock (Henning de Hane)^ amid bitterest wail, ap¬ 
pearing even with the corpus delicti^ the body of one of his 
children, whom that arch-knave has feloniously murdered 
with intent to eat. How his indignant Majesty thereupon 
despatches Bruin the Bear to cite the delinquent in the 
Kiag’s name; how Bruin, inveigled into a Honey-expedition, 
returns without his errand, without his ears, almost without 
his life; Hinze the Cat, in a subsequent expedition, faring 
no better. How at last Eeinecke, that he may not have to 
stand actual siege in his fortress of Malapertus, does appear 
for trial, and is about to be hanged, but on the gallows- 
ladder makes a speech unrivalled in forensic eloquence, and 
saves his life; nay, having incidentally hinted at some Trea¬ 
sures, the hiding-place of which is well known to him, rises 
into high favour; is permitted to depart on that pious pil¬ 
grimage to Eome he has so much at heart, and frimished 
even with shoes cut from the living hides of Isegrim and 
VOL. VIII. (Misc. voL 3.) T 
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Isegrim’smticli-injtired Spouse, his worst enemies. How, the 
Treasures not making then* appearance, hut only new mis¬ 
deeds, he is again haled to judgment; again glozes the gene¬ 
ral ear with sweetest speeches; at length, being challenged 
to it, fights Isegrim in knightly tourney, and by the cunning- 
est though the most unchivalrous method, not to be farther 
specified in polite writing, caiTies off a complete victory; 
and having thus, by wager of battle, manifested his inno¬ 
cence, is overloaded with royal favoui*, created Chancellor, 
and Pilot to weather the Storm; and so, in xmiversal honour 
and authority, reaps the fair fruit of his gifts and labours: 

Whereby shall each to wisdom turn, 

Evil eschew and virtue learn, 

Therefore was this same story wrote, 

That is its aim, and other not. 

This Book for little price is sold, 

But image clear of world doth hold; 

Whoso into the world would look, 
iRIy counsel is,—he buy this hook. 

So endeth Eeynard Fox’s story ; 

God help us all to heavenly glory! 

It has been objected that the Animals in Rdnecke are not 
Animals, but Men disguised; to which objection, except in 
so far as grounded on the necessary indubitable fact that 
this is an Apologue or emblematic Fable, and no Chapter 
of Natural History, we cannot in any considerable degree 
accede. Nay, that very contrast between Object and Effort, 
where the Passions of men develop themselves on the In¬ 
terests of animals, and the whole is huddled together iu 
chaotic mockery, is a main charm of the pictm’e. For the 
rest, we should rather say, these bestial characters were 
moderately well sustained: the vehement, futile vociferation 
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of Chanticleer; the hysterical promptitude, and earnest pro¬ 
fession and protestation of poor Lampe the Hare; the thick¬ 
headed ferocity of Isegrim; the sluggish, gluttonous opacity 
of BiTiin; above all. the craft, the tact and inexhaustible 
knavish adi’oitness of Beinecke himself, are in strict accuracy 
of costume. Often also their situations and occupations are 
bestial enough. What quantities of bacon and other pro- 
viant do Isegrim and Reinecke forage; Reinecke contribut¬ 
ing tlie scheme,—for the two were then in partnership,— 
and Isegi’im paying the shot in broken bones! What more 
characteristic than the fate of Bruin, when ill-counselled, he 
introduces his stupid head into RustefilFs half-split log; has 
the wedges whisked away, and stands clutched there, as in 
a vice, and uselessly roaring; disappointed of honey, sure 
only of a beating without parallel! Not to forget the Mare, 
whom, addressing her by the title of Goodwife, with all 
politeness, Isegrim, sore-pinched with hunger, asks whether 
she will sell her foal: she answers, that the piice is written 
on her hinder hoof; which document the intending pur¬ 
chaser, being ^ an Erfurt graduate,’ declares his fall ability to 
read; but finds there no writing, or print,—save only the 
pnnt of six horsenails on his own mauled visage. And 
abundance of the like; suf6.cient to excuse our old Epos on 
this head, or altogether justify it. Another objection, that, 
namely, which points to the great and excessive coarseness 
of the work here and there, it cannot so readily turn aside; 
being indeed rnrde, oldfashioned, and homespun, apt even 
to draggle in the mire: neither are its occasional dulness 
and tediousness to be denied; but only to be set against its 
frequent terseness and strength, and pardoned as the pro¬ 
duct of poor humanity, from whose hands nothing, not even 
a Rdnehe de Fos^ comes perfect. 

He who would read, and still understand this old Apo- 
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logue, must apply to Goethe, whose version, for poetical use, 
we have found infinitely the best; like some copy of an 
ancient, bedimmed, half-obliterated woodcut, but new-done 
on steel, on India-paper, with all manner of graceful yet 
appropriate appendages. Nevertheless, the old Low-Ger¬ 
man original has also a certain charm, and simply as the 
original, would claim some notice. It is reckoned greatly 
the best performance that was ever brought out in that 
dialect; interesting, moreover, in a philological point of 
^dew, especially to us English; being properly the language 
of our old Saxon Fatherland; and still cmiously like om’ 
own, though the two, for some twelve centuries, have had 
no brotherly communication. One short specimen, with the 
most verbal ti-anslation, we shall insert here, and then have 
done with Beinecke: 

T)e Greying was Eeinken broder’s sone. 

The Badger icas Reinhds 'brother's aon^ 

Le sprak do, un was s6r kone. 

He s];>(ilce there^ and was (soi'e) very (keen) bold. 

He forautworde in deni Hove der Fos, 

He (for-answered) defended in the Court the Fox, 

Be dog was s^r falsh un 16s. 

That (though) yet teas very false and loose. 

He sprak to deme Wiilve also f6rd : 

He s2)oJce to the Wolf so forth: 

Here Isegrim, it is ein 61dspraken w6rd. 

Master Isegrim, it is an old-sjgolzen word, 

Bes fyendes mund shaffet selden fr6ni! 

The (fiends) enemy's mouth (shajpeth) bringeth seldom advantaget 
So do ji 6k by Eeinken, minem dm. 

Bo do ye (ekd) too by Reinlce, mine (erne) uncle. 

Were he so wol alse ji hyr to Hove, 

Were he as xoell as ye here at Court, 

Tin stunde he also in des Koninge’s love, 

And stood he so in the King's favour^ 
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Here Isegrim, alse ji d6t, 

Master Isegrim, as ye do, 

It sholde ju nigt diinken g6d, 

It should you not (think) seem good, 

Dat ji en hyr alsus foxspraken 
That ye him here so forspake 
Tin de 61deii stukke hyr fdrraken. 

And the old tricks here forth-raked^ 

Men dat kwerde, dat ji Keinken havven gedAn^ 

But the ill that ye Reinke have done, 

Dat late ji al agter stan. 

That let ye all {after stand) stand by. 

It is nog etliken heren wol knnd, 

It is yet to some gentlemen well known, 

Wo ji mid lleinken maken den ferbund, 

How ye with Reinke made (bond) alliance, 

Un wolden waren twe like gesellen: 

And would be two (fike) equal partners: 

Dat mot ik dirren keren fortallen. 

That mote I these gentlemen forth-telh 
Wente Eeinke, myn 6m in wintersn6d, 

Since Reinke, mine uncle, in lointer^s need, 

Umme Isegrim’s wiUen, fylna was d6d. 

For IsegrirrCs (loill) sake, full-nigh was dead, 

Wente it gesbag dat ein kwam gefaren, 

For it chanced that one came (faring) driving, 

De kadde grote fiske up ener karen: 

Who had many fishes upon a car: 

Isegrim Iiadde geren der fiske gekaled, 

Isegrim had fain the fishes have (Jialed) got. 

Men ke kadde nigt, darmid se worden betaled. 

But he had not wherewith they should be (fietold) paid. 
He kragte minen 6m in de grote n6d, 

He brought mine uncle into great (need) straits, 

TJm sinen willen ging ke liggen for d6d, 

For his sake toent he to (lig) lie for dead, 

Eegt in den w%, nn stnnd aventur. 

Right in the way, and stood (adventure) chance. 
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Market, -worden em 6k de fiske s1ir 1 

Marhf toere him elm the fishes {sour) dear-loiighi $ 

Do jenne mid der kare gefaren kwam 
When {yond) he with the car driving came 
Dn minen 6m darsiilvest fornem. 

And mine uncle (there^self) even there loerceived, 
Hastigen t6g lie spi swerd un snel, 

Hastily {tooh) d7'ew he his sword and {snell) quicJc, 

Un wolde mineme ome torriikken en feL 
And would my uncle {tatter in fell) tear in jyieces. 

Men lie rdgede sik nigt kl6n nog gi6t; 

But he stiired himself not {little nor great) more or less 
Do m6nde he dat he -were dud; 

Then (meaned) thought he that he was dead; 

He lade on up de kar, nnd dayte en to fillen, 

He laid him U 2 )on the car, and thought Mm to sldn, 
Dat mgede he all dorg Isegrim’s willen ! 

That rished he all through IsegrhrCs will! 

Do he fordan hegunde to faren, 

When he forili-on began to fa^^e, 

Warp Eeinke etlike fishe fan der karen, 

Gast Beinhe so7ne fishes from the car, 

Isegrim fan feme agteona kwam 
Isegi'mi from far after came 
Un derre fishe al to sik nam* 

A7id these fishes all to himself toolc, 

Eeinke sprang wedder fan der karen; 

BehiJce sprang again from the car ; 

Em liistede to nigt langer to faren. 

Hion listed 7iot longer to faom. 

He haddo 6k g6me der fishe hegerd, 

He (had) would have also fain of the fishes required^ 
Men Isegrim hadde se alle forterd. 

But Isegrim had them all consu7ned. 

He hadde geten dat he wolde harsten, 

He had eaten so that he would l)U7st, 

Un moste darumme gen tom arsten. 

And must thereby go to the doctor* 
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Do Isegrim der graden nigt en mogte, 

As Isegrim the fish-hones not liked, 

Der sulven lie em ein weinig brogte. 

Of these (self) same he him a little brought^ 

Wbereby it woiild appear, if we are to beKeve Grimbart 
tbe Badger, that Reinecte was not only the cheater in this 
case, but also the cheatee: howeyer, he makes matters 
straight again in that other noted fish-expedition, where 
Isegiim, minded not to steal but to catch fish, and haying 
no fishing-tackle, by Reinecke’s adyice inserts his tail into 
the lake, in winter-season; but before the promised string 
of trouts, all hooked to one another and to him, will bite,— 
is frozen in, and left there to his own bitter meditations. 

We here take leaye oiReineke de Fos, and of the whole 
^sopic genus, of which it is almost the last, and by far the 
most remarkable example. The Age of Apologue, like that 
of Chiyalry and Loye-singing, is gone; for nothing in this 
Earth has continuance. If we ask, Where are now oui’ 
People’s-Booksi the answer might giye room for reflections. 
Hinrek yan Alkmer has passed away, and Dr. Birkbeck has 
risen in his room. What good and evil lie in that little 
sentence 1—^But doubtless the day is coming when what is 
wanting here will be supplied; when as the Logical, so 
likewise the Poetical susceptibility and faculty of the people, 
—^their Fancy, Humour, Imagination, wherein lie the main 
elements of spiritual life,—^will no longer be left unculti- 
yated, barren, or bearing only spontaneous thistles, but in 
new and finer harmony with an improyed Understanding, 
will flemish in new yigour; and in omr inward world there 
will again be a sunny Firmament and verdant Earth, as well 
as a Pantry and culinary Fire; and men will learn not only 
to recapitulate and compute, but to worship, to love; in 
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tears or in langliter, hold mystical as well as logical com- 
mimion with the high and the low of this wondrous Uni¬ 
verse ; and read, as they should live, with theii* whole being. 
Of which glorious consummation there is at all times, see¬ 
ing these endowments are indestructible, nay essentially 
supreme in man, the firmest ulterior certainty, but, for the 
present, only faint prospects and far-off indications. Time 
brings Eoses 1 



TAYLOR’S HISTORIC SURVEY OF GERMAN 
POETRY. 



HISTORIC SURVEY OF GERMAN POETRY.^ 


[1831.] 

German Literature has now for upwards of half a centuiy 
been making some way in England; yet by no means at a 
constant rate, rather in capricious flux and reflux,—deluge 
alternating with desiccation: never would it assume such 
moderate, reasonable currency, as promised to be useful and 
lasting. The history of its progress here would illustrate 
the progress of more important things; would again exem¬ 
plify what obstacles a new spiritual object, with its mixture 
of truth and of falsehood, has to encounter from unwise 
enemies, still more from unwise friends; how dross is mis¬ 
taken for metal, and common ashes are solemnly labelled 
as fell poison; how long, in such oases, blind Passion must 
vociferate before she can awaken Judgment; in short, 
with what tumult, vicissitude and protracted difficulty, a 
foreign doctrine adjusts and locates itself among the home- 
born. Perfect ignorance is quiet, perfect knowledge is 
quiet; not so the transition from the former to the latter. 
In a vague, all-exaggerating twilight of wonder, the new 
has to fight its battle with the old; Hope has to settle 
accounts with P ear: thus the scales strangely waver; public 

^ Edinbuegh Review, No. 106 .—Sistoric Survey of G&rman Po^ry, inteirspeirsed 
with various Translations, By W. Taylor, of Norwich. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1830. 
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opinion, -wliicli is as yet baseless, fluctuates witbont limit; 
periods of foolish admifation and foolish execration must 
elapse, before that of true inquiiy and zeal according to 
knowledge can begin. 

Thirty years ago, for example, a person of influence and 
understanding thought good to emit such a proclamation as 
the following; ‘ Those ladies, who take the lead in society, 
" are loudly called upon to act as guardians of the public 

* taste as well as of the public -virtue. They are called upon, 
‘ therefore, to oppose, with the whole weight of their influ- 
‘ ence, the irruption of those swarms of Publications now 
‘ daily issuing from the banks of the Danube, which, like their 
‘ ravaging predecessors of the darker ages, though with far 
‘ other and more fatal arms, are overrunning civilised so- 
‘ ciety. Those readers, whose purer taste has been formed 
^ on the correct models of the old classic school, see with 
^ indignation and astonishment the Huns and Vandals once 
^ more overpowering the Greeks and Romans. They behold 
' our minds, with a retrograde but rapid motion, hurried back 
‘ to the reign of Chaos and old Night, by distorted and un- 
‘ principled Compositions, which, in spite of strong flashes 
‘ of genius, unite the taste of the Goths -with the morals of 
‘ Bagshot.’—‘ The newspapers announce that Schiller’s Tm- 
‘ gedy of the Robbers^ which inflamed the young nobility of 

* Germany to enlist themselves into a band of highwaymen 
‘ to rob in the forests of Bohemia, is now acting in England 
‘ by persons of quality P 

Whether our fair Amazons, at sound of this alarm-trum¬ 
pet, drew up in array of war to discomfit these invading 
Compositions, and snuff-out the lights of that questionable 
private theatre, we have not learned; and see only that, if 

^ By Hannah More. The 

Eighth Edition, p. 41. 
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so, their campaign was fruitless and needless. Like the old 
Northern Immigrators, those new Paper Goths marched on 
resistless whither they were bound; some to honour, some 
to dishonour, the most to oblivion and the impalpable inane 5 
and no weapon or artillery, not even the glances of bright 
eyes, but only the omnipotence of Time, could tame and as¬ 
sort them. Thus, Kotzebue’s truculent armaments, once so 
threatening, all turned out to be mere Fantasms and Night- 
apparitions; and so rushed onwards, like some Spectre- 
Hunt, vdth loud howls indeed, yet hurrying nothing into 
Qiaos but themselves. While, again, Schiller’s Tragedy of 
the Robbers^ which did not inflame either the yoimg or the 
old nobility of Germany to rob in the forests of Bohemia, or 
indeed to do anything, except perhaps yawn a little less, 
proved equally innocuous in England, and might still be 
acted without offence, could living individuals, idle enough 
for that end, be met with here. Nay, this same Schiller, not 
indeed by Robbers^ yet by Wallensteins^ by Maids of Orleans, 
and Wilhelm Tells, has actually conquered for himself a fixed 
dominion among us, which is yearly widening; round which 
other German kings, of less intrinsic prowess, and of greater, 
are likewise erecting thrones. And yet, as we perceive, civil¬ 
ised society still stands in its place; and the public taste, 
as well as the public virtue, live on, though languidly, as 
before. For, in fine, it has become manifest that the old 
Cimmerian Forest is now quite felled and tilled; that the 
true Children of Night, whom we have to dread, dwell not 
on the banks of the Danube, but nearer hand. 

Could we take our progress in knowledge of German 
Literature since that diatribe was wi-itten, as any measine 
of our progi'ess in the science of Criticism, above all, in the 
grand science of national Tolerance, there were some reason 
for satisfaction, With regard to Germany itself, whether we 
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yet stand on the right footing, and know at last how we are 
to live in profitable neighbourhood and intercoui*se with that 
country; or whether the present is but one other of those 
capricious tides, which also will have its reflux, may seem 
doubtful; meanwhile, clearly enough, a rapidly growing 
favour for German Literature comes to light; which favour 
too is the more hopeful, as it now gi^ounds itself on better 
knowledge, on direct study and judgment. Our knowledge 
is better, if only because more general. Within the last ten 
years, independent readers of German have multijjlied per¬ 
haps a hundi’edfold; so that now this acquirement is almost 
expected as a natural item in liberal education. Hence, in 
a great number of minds, some immediate personal insight 
into the deeper significance of German Intellect and Art;— 
everywhere, at least a feeling that it has some such signifi¬ 
cance. With independent readers, moreover, the writer 
ceases to be independent, which of itself is a considerable 
step. Om‘ British Translators, for instance, have long been 
miparalleled in modern literature, and, like their country, 

^ the envy of surrounding nationsbut now there are symp¬ 
toms that, even in the remote German province, they must 
no longer range quite at will ; that the butchering of Faust 
will henceforth be accounted literary homicide, and prac¬ 
titioners of that quality must operate on the dead subject 
only. While there are Klingemanns and Claurens in such 
abundance, let no merely ambitious, or merely hungry In- 
tei’preter fasten on Goethes and Schillers. 

Remark too, with satisfaction, how the old-established 
Biitish Critic now feels that it has become unsafe to speak 
delirium on this subject; wherefore he prudently restricts 
himself to one of two courses: either to acquire some under¬ 
standing of it, or, which is the still surer course, altogether 
to hold his peace. Hence fi^eedom from much babble that 
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was wont to be oppressive: probably no watcbboni with 
such a note as that of Mrs. More’s can again be sounded, 
by male or female Dogberry, in these Islands. Again, there 
is no one of our younger, more vigorous Periodicals, but has 
its German craftsman, gleaning what he can: we have seen 
Jean Paul quoted in English Newspapers. Nor, among the 
signs of improvement, at least of extended curiosity, let us 
omit our British Foreign Eeviews, a sort of merchantmen 
that regularly visit the Continental, especially the German 
Ports, and bring back such ware as luck yields them, with 
the hope of better. Last, not least among om* evidences of 
Pliilo-Germanism, here is a whole JSistonc Sm^ey of German 
Poetry^ in three sufficient octavos; and this not merely in 
the eulogistic and recommendatoiy vein, but proceeding in 
the way of criticism, and indifferent, impartial narrative; a 
man of known character, of talent, experience, penetration, 
judges that the English public is prepared for such a ser¬ 
vice, and likely to reward it. 

These are appearances, which, as advocates for the 
friendly approximation of all men and all peoples, and the 
readiest possible interchange of whatever each produces of 
advantage to the others, we must witness gladly. Free 
literary intercourse with other nations, what is it but an 
extended Freedom of the Pi ess; a liberty to read (in spite 
of Ignorance, of Prejudice, which is the worst of Censors) 
what our foreign teachers also have piinted for us ? Ulti¬ 
mately, therefore, a liberty to speak and to hear, were it 
with men of all countries and of all times; to use, in ut¬ 
most compass, those precious natm'al organs, by which not 
Knowledge only but mutual Affection is chiefly generated 
among mankind! It is a natural wish in man to know his 
fellow-passengers in this strange Ship, or Planet, on this 
strange Life-voyage: neither need his curiosity restrict it- 
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self to the cabin where he himself chances to lodge; hut 
may extend to all accessible departments of the vessel. In 
all he will find mysterious beings, of Wants and Endeavours 
like his own; in all he will find Men; with these let him 
comfort and manifoldly instruct himself. As to German 
Literature, in particular, which professes to be not only new, 
but original, and rich in cmdous information for us; which 
claims, moreover, nothing that we have not gi'anted to the 
French, Italian, Spanish, and in a less degi*ee to far meaner 
literatmes, we are gratified to see that such claims can no 
longer be resisted. In the present fallow state of oui* Eng¬ 
lish Literatm'e, when no Poet cultivates his own poetic field, 
but all are harnessed into Editorial teams, and ploughing in 
concert, for Useful Knowledge, or Bibliopolic Profit, we re¬ 
gard this renewal of our intercourse with poetic Germany, 
after twenty years of languor or suspension, as among the 
most remarkable and even promising featoes of our recent 
intellectual histoiy. In the absence of better tendencies, 
let this, which is no idle, but in some points of view a deep 
and earnest one, be encouraged. For ourselves, in the midst 
of so many louder and more exciting interests, we feel it a 
kind of duty to cast some glances now and then on this 
little stiller interest: since the matter is once for all to be 
inquired into, sound notions on it should be furthered, un¬ 
sound ones cannot be too speedily corrected. It is on such 
grounds that we have taken up this Hisioric Sumy. 

Mr. Taylor is so considerable a person, that no Book de¬ 
liberately published by him, on any subject, can be without 
weight. On German Poetry, such is the actual state of 
public information and curiosity, his guidance will be sure 
to lead or mislead a numerous class of inquirers. We are 
therefore called on to examine him with more than usual 
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strictness and minuteness. The Press, in these times, has 
become so active; Literature, what is still called Literature, 
has so dilated in volume, and diminished in density, that 
the very Reviewer feels at a nonplus, and has ceased to re¬ 
view. "WTiy thoughtfully examine what was written without 
thought; or note faults and merits, where there is neither 
fault nor merit? From a Nonentity, embodied, with inno¬ 
cent deception, in foolscap and printer’s ink, and named 
Book; from the common wind of Talk, even when it is con¬ 
served by such mechanism, for days, in the shape of Froth,— 
how shall the hapless Reviewer filter aught in that once so 
profitable colander of his ? He has ceased, as we said, to 
attempt the impossible,—cannot review, but only discourse; 
he dismisses his too unproductive Author, generally with 
civil words, not to quarrel needlessly with a fellow-crea¬ 
ture ; and must try, as he best may, to grind fi.‘om his own 
poor garner. Authors long looked with an evil, envious eye 
on the Reviewer, and strove often to blow-out his light, 
which only burnt the clearer for such blasts; but now, 
cxmningly altering their tactics, they have extinguished it 
by want of oil. Unless for some unforeseen change of aflhirs, 
or some new-contrived machinery, of which there is yet no 
trace, the trade of the Reviewer is well-nigh done. 

The happier are we that Mr. Taylor’s Book is of the old 
stamp, and has substance in it for our uses. If no honour, 
there will be no disgrace, in having carefally examined it; 
which service, indeed, is due to our readers, not without 
curiosity in this matter, as well as to the Author. In so far 
as he seems a safe guide, and brings true tidings fi:om the 
promised land, let us proclaim that fact, and recommend 
him to all pilgrims: if, on the other hand, his tidings are 
false, let us hasten to make this also known; that the Ger¬ 
man Canaan suffer not, in the eyes of the fainthearted, by 

VOL. VIII. (Misc. vol. 3.) U 
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spurions samples of its produce and reports of bloodlliii-sty 
sons of Anak dwelling there, which this harbinger and spy 
brings out of it. In either case, we may hope, our Author, 
who loves the Germans in his way, and would have his coun¬ 
trymen brought into closer acquaintance with them, will feel 
that, in purpose at least, we are cooperating with him. 

First, then, be it admitted without hesitation, that Mr. 
Taylor, in respect of general talent and acquhement, takes 
his place above all our expositors of German things; that 
his Book is gi'eatly the most impoi*taiit we yet have on this 
subject. Here are upwards of fourteen hundred solid pages 
of commentaiy, narrative and translation, submitted to the 
English reader; numerous statements and personages, hi¬ 
therto unheard of, or vaguely heard of, stand here in fixe(S 
shape; there is, if no map of intellectual Germany, some 
fii’st attempt at such. Farther, we are to state that our 
Author is a zealous, earnest man; no hollow dilettante hunt¬ 
ing after shadows, and prating he knows not what; but a 
substantial, distinct, remarkably decisive man; has his own 
opinion on many subjects, and can express it adequately. 
We should say, precision of idea was a striking quality of 
his: no vagnie transcendentalism, or mysticism of any kind; 
nothing but what is measurable and tangible, and has a 
meaning which he that runs may read, is to be apprehended 
here. He is a man of much classical and other reading; of 
much singular reflection; stands on his own basis, quiescent 
yet immovable: a certain rugged vigom’ of natural power, 
interesting even in its distortions, is everywhere manifest. 
Lastly, we venture to assign him the rare merit of honesty: 
he speaks out in plain English what is in him; seems heartily 
convinced of his own doctrines, and preaches them because 
they are his own; not for the sake of sale, but of truth ; at 
worst, for the sake of making proselytes. 
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On the strength of which properties, we reckon that this 
Histone Survey may, under certain conditions, be useful and 
acceptable to two classes. First, to incipient students of 
German Literatoe in the original; who in any History of 
their subject, even in a bare catalogue, will find help; though 
for that class, unfortunately, Mr. Taylor’s help is much di¬ 
minished in value by several circumstances; by this one, 
were there no other, that he nowhere cites any authority: 
the path he has opened may be the true or the false one; 
for fai*ther researches and lateral surveys there is no direc¬ 
tion or indication. But, secondly, we reckon that this Book 
may be welcome to many of the much larger miscellaneous 
class, who read less for any specific object than for the sake 
of reading; to whom any book that will, either in the way 
of contradiction or of confirmation, by new wisdom or new 
perversion of wisdom, stir-up the stagnant inner man, is a 
windfall; the rather if it bring some histoiio tidings also, 
fit for remenibeiTQg, and repeating; above all, if, as in this 
case, the style with many singularities have some striking 
merits, and so the book be a light exercise, even an enter¬ 
tainment. 

To such praise and utility the Work is justly entitled; 
but this is not all it pretends to; and more cannot without 
many limitations be conceded it. Unluckily the Historic 
Survey is not what it should be, but only what it would be. 
Our Author hastens to correct in his Preface any false hopes 
his Titlepage may have excited; ‘A complete History of 
‘ German Poetry,’ it seems, ‘ is hardly within reach of his 
‘ local command of library: so comprehensive an undertak- 
‘ ing would require another residence in a country from 
* which he has now been separated more than forty years 
and which various considerations render it unadvisable to 
revisit, Nevertheless, ‘ having long been in the practice of 
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importing the productions of its fine literature/ and of work¬ 
ing in that material, as critic, biographer and translator, for 
more than one ‘ periodic publication of this country,’ he has 
now composed ‘ introductory and connective sections,’ filled- 
up deficiencies, retrenched superfluities; and so, collecting 
and remodelling those ‘successive contributions,’ cements 
them together into the ‘ new and entire work’ here offered 
to the public. ‘ With fragments,’ he concludes, ‘ long since 
‘ hewn, as it were, and sculptm^ed, I attempt to construct an 
‘ English Temple of Fame to the memory of those German 
‘ Poets.’ 

There is no doubt but a Complete History of German 
Poetry exceeds any local or universal command of books 
which a British man can at this day enjoy; and, farther, 
presents obstacles of an infinitely more serious character 
than this. A History of German, or of any national Poetry, 
would form, taken in its complete sense, one of the most 
arduous enterprises any wiiter could engage in. Poetry, 
were it the rudest, so it be sincere, is the attempt which 
man makes to render his existence haimonious, the utmost 
he can do for that end: it spi-ings therefore from his whole 
feelings, opinions, actirity, and takes its character fr*om 
these. It may be called the music of his whole manner of 
being; and, historically considered, is the test how far 
Music, or Freedom, existed therein; how far the feeling of 
Love, of Beauty and Dignity, could be elicited from that 
peculiar situation of his, and from the views he there had 
of Life and Nature, of the Universe, internal and external. 
Hence, in any measure to understand the Poetry, to esti¬ 
mate its worth and historical meaning, we ask as a quite 
fundamental inquiry: What that situation was ? Thus the 
History of a nation’s Poetry is the essence of its History, 
political, economic, scientific, religious. With all these the 
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complete Historian of a national Poetry will be familiar; 
the national physiognomy, in its finest traits, and through 
its successive stages of growth, will be clear to him: he will 
discern the gi-and spiritual Tendency of each period, what 
was the highest Aim and Enthusiasm of mankind in each, 
and how one epoch naturally evolved itself from the other. 
He has to record the highest Aim of a nation, in its suc¬ 
cessive directions and developments; for by this the Poetry 
of the nation modulates itself; this is the Poetry of the 
nation. 

Such were the primary essence of a tme History of 
Poetry; the living principle round which all detached facts 
and phenomena, all separate characters of Poems and Poets, 
would fashion themselves into a coherent whole, if they are 
by any means to cohere. To accomplish such a work for 
any Literatme would require not only all outward aids, but 
an excellent inward faculty: all telescopes and observa¬ 
tories were of no avail, without the seeing eye and the 
understanding heart. 

Doubtless, as matters stand, such models remain in great 
part ideal; the stinted result of actual practice must not be 
too rigidly tried by them. In our language, we have yet no 
example of such a perfoimance. Neither elsewhere, except 
perhaps in the well-meant, but altogether ineffectual, at¬ 
tempt of Denina, among the Italians, and in some detached, 
though far more successful, sketches by German wxiters, is 
there any that we know of. To expect an English History 
of German Literatui*e in this style were especially unreason¬ 
able; where not only the man to write it, but the people 
to read and enjoy it are wanting. Some Historic Survey^ 
wherein such an ideal standard, if not attained, if not ap¬ 
proached, might be faithfully kept in view, and endeavoured 
after, would suffice us. Neither need such a Survey, even 
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as a British Surveyor might execute it, be deficient in strik¬ 
ing objects, and views of a general interest. There is the 
spectacle of a great people, closely related to us in blood, 
language, character, advancing through fifteen centmies of 
culture; with the eras and changes that have distinguished 
the like career in other nations. Nay, perhaps, the intel¬ 
lectual history of the Germans is not without peculiar at¬ 
traction, on two grounds: first, that they are a separate 
unmixed people; that in them one of the two grand stem- 
tribes, from which all modern European countries derive 
their population and speech, is seen growing up distinct, 
and in several particulars follomng its own course: se¬ 
condly, that by accident and by desert, the Germans have 
more than once been found playing the highest part in 
European culture; at more than one era the grand Tend¬ 
encies of Europe have first embodied themselves into action 
in Germany, the main battle between the New and the Old 
has been fought and gained there. We mention only the 
Swiss Revolt, and Luther’s Eefoimation. The Germans 
have not indeed so many classical works to exliibit as some 
other nations; a Shakspeare, a Dante, has not yet been 
recognised among them; nevertheless, they too have had 
their Teachers and inspired Singers; and in regard to po¬ 
pular Mythology, traditionary possessions and spirit, what 
we may call the inarticulate Poetry of a nation, and what is 
the element of its spoken or written Poetry, they will be 
foxmd superior to any other modem people. 

The Historic Surveyor of German Poetry will observe a 
remarkable nation struggling out of Paganism; fragments 
of that stern Superstition, saved from the general wreck, and 
still, amid the new order of things, carrying back our view, 
in faint reflexes, into the dim primeval time. ‘By slow de- 
giees the chaos of the Northern Immigrations settles into a 
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new and fairer world; arts advance; little by little a fand 
of Knowledge, of Power over Nature, is accumulated by 
man; feeble glimmerings, even of a liigber knowledge, of a 
poetic, break forth; till at length in the Sioabian Era^ as it 
is named, a blaze of true though simple Poetry bursts over 
Germany, more splendid, we might say, than the Troubad¬ 
our Period of any other nation; for that famous Nihelungen 
Song^ produced, at least ultimately fashioned in those times, 
and still so significant in these, is altogether without par¬ 
allel elsewhere. 

To this period, the essence of which was young Wonder, 
and an enthusiasm for which Chivalry was still the fit expo¬ 
nent, there succeeds, as was natural, a period of Inquiry, a 
Didactic period; wherein, among the Germans, as elsewhere, 
many a Hugo von Trimberg delivers wise saws, and moral 
apophthegms, to the general edification: later, a Town-clerk 
of Strasburg sees his Ship of Fools translated into all liv¬ 
ing languages, twice into Latin, and read by Kings; the 
Apologue of Reynard the Fox gathering itself together, fi.’om 
sources remote and near, assumes its Low-German vesture, 
and becomes the darling of high and low; nay still lives 
with us in rude genial vigour, as one of the most remarkable 
indigenous productions of the Middle Ages. Nor is acted 
poetry of this kind wanting; the Spiiit of Inquiry trans¬ 
lates itself into Deeds which are poetical, as well as into 
words: aheady at the opening of the fom'teenth century, 
Germany witnesses the first assertion of political right, the 
first vindication of Man against Noblemail; in the early 
history of the German Swiss. And again, two centimes 
later, the first assertion of intellectual right, the first vindi¬ 
cation of Man against Clergyman; in the history of Luther’s 
Reformation. Meanwhile the Press has begun its incalcul¬ 
able task; the indigenous Fiction of the Germans, what we 
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tave called their inarticulate Poetry, issues in innumerable 
Volksbiicher (People’s-Books), the progeny and kindred of 
which still liye in all Eui'opean countries: the People have 
their Tragedy and their Comedy; Tyll Eulenspiegel shakes 
every diaphragm with laughter; the rudest heart quails 
with awe at the wild mythus of Faust 

With Luther, however, the Didactic Tendency has reached 
its poetic acme; and now we must see it assume a prosaic 
character, and Poetry for a long while decline. The Spirit 
of Inquhy, of Criticism, is pushed beyond the limits, or too 
exclusively cultivated: what had done so much, is supposed 
capable of doing all; Understanding is alone listened to, 
while Fancy and Imagination languish inactive, or are for¬ 
cibly stifled; and all poetic culture gradually dies away. 
As if with the high resolute genius, and noble achievements, 
of its Luthers and Huttens, the genius of the country had 
exhausted itself, we behold generation after generation 
of mere Prosaists succeed these high Psalmists. Science 
indeed advances, practical manipulation in all kinds im¬ 
proves; Germany has its Copernics, Hevels, Guerickes, 
Keplers; later, a Leibnitz opens the path of true Logic, 
and teaches the mysteries of Figure and Number: but the 
finer Education of mankind seems at a stand. Instead of 
Poetic recognition and worship, we have stolid Theologic 
controversy, or still shallower Freethinldng; pedantry, ser¬ 
vility, mode-hunting, every species of Idolatiy and Affectation 
holds sway. The World has lost its beauty. Life its infinite 
majesty, as if the Author of it were no longer divine: in¬ 
stead of admiration and creation of the True, there is at best 
criticism and denial of the False; to Luther there has suc¬ 
ceeded Thomasius. In this era, so unpoetical for all Europe. 
Germany, torn in pieces by a Thii’ty-Years War, and its 
consequences, is preeminently prosaic; its few Singers are 
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feeble ecboes of foreign models little better than themselves. 
No Shakspeare, no Milton appears there; such indeed would 
have appeared earlier, if at all, in the current of German 
liistory: but instead, they have only at best Opitzes, Flem¬ 
mings, Logaus, as we had our Queen-Anne Wits; or, in their 
Lohensteins, Gryphs, Hoffmannswaldaus, though in inverse 
order, an unintentional parody of om^ Diydens and Lees. 

Nevertheless from every moral death there is a new 
birth; in this wondrous comse of his, man may indeed lin¬ 
ger, but cannot retrograde or stand still. In the middle of 
last century, from among Parisian Erotics, rickety Senti¬ 
mentalism, Court aperies, and hollow Dulness striving in all 
hopeless courses, we behold the giant spirit of Germany 
awaken as fr'om long slumber; shake away these worthless 
fetters, and by its Lessings and Klopstocks, announce, in 
true German dialect, that the Germans also are men. Sin¬ 
gular enough in its circumstances was this resuscitation; the 
work as of a ‘ spirit on the waters,’ a movement agitating 
the great popular mass; for it was favoured by no court 
or king; all sovereignties, even the pettiest, had abandoned 
their native Literature, their native language, as if to irre¬ 
claimable barbaiism. The greatest king produced in Ger¬ 
many since Barbarossa’s time, Frederick the Second, looked 
coldly on the native endeavour, and saw no hope but in aid 
from France. However, the native endeavour prospered with¬ 
out aid: Lessing’s announcement did not die away with 
him, but took clearer utterance, and more inspired modulation 
from his followers; in whose works it now speaks, not to Ger¬ 
many alone, but to the whole world. The results of this last 
Period of German Literatm^e are of deep significance, the 
depth of which is perhaps but now becoming visible. Here 
too, it may be, as in other cases, the Want of the Age has 
first taken voice and shape in Germany; that change fr*om 
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Negation to Afcmation, from Destruction to Re-construc¬ 
tion. for whicli all tliinkers in every country are now pre¬ 
pared, is perhaps already in action there. In the nobler 
Literature of the Germans, say some, lie the rudiments of 
a new spiritual era, which it is for this and for succeeding 
generations to work out and realise. The ancient creative 
Inspiration, it would seem, is still possible in these ages; at 
a time when Scepticism, Frivolity, Sensuality, had withered 
Life into a sand-desert, and our gayest prospect was but the 
false mirage^ and even our Byrons could utter but a death-song 
or despairing howl, the Moses-wand has again struck from 
that Horeb refreshing streams, towards which the better 
spirits of all nations are hastening, if not to drink, yet wist¬ 
fully and hopefully to examine. If the older Literary History 
of Germany has the common attractions, which in a greater 
or a less degree belong to the successive epochs of other 
such Histories; its newer Literatoe, and the historical deline¬ 
ation of this, has an interest such as belongs to no other. 

It is somewhat in this way, as appears to us, that the 
growth of German Poetry must be construed and repre¬ 
sented by the historian: these are the general phenomena 
and vicissitudes, which, if elucidated by proper individual 
instances, by specimens fitly chosen, presented in natural 
sequence, and worked by philosophy into union, would make 
a valuable book; on any and all of which the observations 
and researches of so able an inquirer as Mr. Taylor would 
have been welcome. Sorry are we to declare that of all 
this, which constitutes the essence of anything calling itself 
ITistoyic Survey, there is scarcely a vestige in the Book be¬ 
fore us. The question, What is the German mind; what is 
the culture of the German mind; what course has Germany 
followed in that matter; what are its national characteris- 
tics as manifested therein? appears not to have presented 
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itself to tlie Author’s thought. No theorem of Germany 
and its intellectual progress, not even a false one, has he 
been at pains to construct for himself. We believe, it is 
impossible for the most assiduous reader to gather from 
these three Volumes any portraiture of the national mind of 
Germany, not to say in its successive phases and the his¬ 
torical sequence of these, but in any one phase or condition. 
The Work is made up of critical, biographical, bibliographi¬ 
cal dissertations, and notices concerning this and the other 
individual poet ; interspersed with large masses of transla¬ 
tion ; and except that all these are strung together in the 
order of time, has no historical featmre whatever. Many 
literary lives as we read, the nature of literary life in Ger¬ 
many, what sort of moral, economical, intellectual element 
it is that a German writer lives in and works in,—will no¬ 
where manifest itself. Indeed, far from depicting Germany, 
scarcely on more than one or two occasions does our Author 
even look at it, or so much as remind us that it were 
capable of being depicted. On these rare occasions too, we 
are treated with such philosophic insight as the following: 

^ The Germans are not an imitative, but they are a listening 
‘ people; they can do nothing without directions, and any- 
^ thing with them. As soon as Gottsched’s rules for writing 
‘ German correctly had made their appearance, everybody 
‘ began to write German.’ Or we have theoretic hints, 
resting on no basis, about some new tribunal of taste wliich 
at one time had formed itself ^ in the mess-rooms of the 
Prussian officers’ I 

In a word, the ‘ connecting sections,’ or indeed by what 
alchymy such a congeries could be connected into a Historic 
Survey, have not become plain to us. Considerable part of 
it consists of quite detached little Notices, mostly of alto¬ 
gether insignificant men; heaped together as separate frag- 
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ments; fit, had they been nnexceptionable in other respects, 
for a Biographical Dictionary, but nowise for a Historio 
Survey. Then we have dense masses of Translation, some¬ 
times good, but seldom of the characteristic pieces; an 
entire Iphigenia^ an entire Nathan the Wise; nay worse, a 
Sequel to Nathan^ which when we have conscientiously strug¬ 
gled to peruse, the Author turns round, without any appa¬ 
rent smile, and tells us that it is by a nameless writer, and 
worth nothing. Not only Mr. Taylor’s own Translations, 
which are generally good, but contributions from a whole 
body of labourers in that department are given: for ex¬ 
ample, near sixty pages, very ill rendered by a Miss Plumtre, 
of a Life of Kotzehue, concerning whom, or whose life, death 
or burial, there is now no curiosity extant among men. If 
in that ^ English Temple of Fame,’ with its hewn and sculp¬ 
tured stones, those Biographical-Dictionary firagments and 
fractions are so much dry ruiile-worh of whin ston e, is not 
this quite despicable Autobiography of Kotzebue a rood or twm 
of mere turf; which, as ready-cut, our architect, to make up 
measure, has packed in among his marble ashlar; whereby 
the whole wall will the sooner bulge ? 

But indeed, generally speaking, symmetry is not one of 
his architectural rules. Thus in Volume First we have a long 
story translated from a German Magazine, about certain an¬ 
tique Hyperborean Baresarhs, amusing enough, but with no 
more reference to Germany than to England; while in return 
the Nibelungen Lied is despatched in something less than one 
line, and comes no more to light. Tyll Eulenspiegel, who 
was not an ‘anonymous Satire, entitled the Mirror of Owls' 
but a real flesh-and-blood hero of that name, whose tomb¬ 
stone is standing to this day near Lubeck, has some four 
lines for his share; Reinehe de Fos about as many, which also 
are inaccurate. Again, if Wieland have his half-volume, 
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and poor Ernest Sclinlze, poor Zacliarias Werner, and nu¬ 
merous otlier poor men, eacli tis chapter; Luther also has 
his two sentences, and is in these weighed against—Dr, 
Isaac Watts. Ulrich Hutten does not occur here; Hans 
Sachs and his Master-singers escape notice, or even do 
worse; the poetry of the Reformation is not alluded to. 
The name of Jean Paul Friedrich Richter appears not to 
be knoAvn to Mr. Taylor; or, if want of rhyme was to be 
the test of a Prosaist, how comes Salomon Gesner here? 
Stranger still, Ludwig Tieck is not once mentioned; neither 
is Novalis; neither is Maler Muller. But why dwell on 
these omissions and commissions? Is not all included in 
this one well-nigh incredible fact, that one of the largest 
articles in the Boob, a tenth part of the whole Sistovic Sw^vey 
of German Poetry, treats of that delectable genius, August 
von Kotzebue ? 

The truth is, this Historic Survey has not anything his¬ 
torical in it; but is a mere aggregate of Dissertations, 
Translations, Notices and Notes, bound together indeed by 
the circumstance that they are all about German Poetry, 

‘ about it and about it { also by the sequence of time, and 
still more strongly by the Bookbinder’s pack-thread; but by 
no other sufficient tie whatever. The authentic title, were 
not some mercantile varnish allowable in such cases, might 
be; ^ General Jail-delivery of all Publications and Manu- 
' scripts, original or translated, composed or borrowed, on 
‘ the subject of German Poetry; by’ &c. 

To such Jail-delivery, at least when it is jfrom the prison 
of Mr. Taylor’s Desk at Norwich, and relates to a subject in 
the actual predicament of German Poetry among us, we 
have no fundamental objection: and for the name, now that 
it is explained, there is nothing in a name; a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet. However, even in this 
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lower and lowest point of view, tlie Historic Survey is liable 
to grave objections; its worth is of no unmixed character. 
We mentioned that Mr. Taylor did not often cite authori¬ 
ties : for which doubtless he may have his reasons. If it be 
not fi'om French Prefaces, and the Blographie Universelle^ and 
other the like sources, we confess ourselves altogether at a 
loss to divine whence any reasonable individual gathered 
such notices as these. Books indeed are scarce; but the 
most untoward situation may command Wachler’s Vorles- 
ungen, Horn’s Poesie und Beredsamheit, Mcister’s Cliaracfeids^ 
tiken, Koch’s Compendium, or some of the thousand-and-one 
compilations of that sort, numerous and accuiute in German, 
more than in any other literature: at all events, Jordens’s 
Tjejcicon Deiitsclier JDicIiter und Prosaisten, and the world-re¬ 
nowned Leipzig ConversationsHjexicon. No one of these ap¬ 
pears to have been in Mr. Taylor’s possession;—^Boutei-wok 
alone, and him he seems to have consulted perfunctorily. 
A certain proportion of errors in such a work is pardonable 
and unavoidable: scarcely so the proportion observed here. 
The Historic Survey abounds with errors, perhaps beyond 
any book it has ever been om* lot to review. 

Of these indeed many are harmless enough: as, for in¬ 
stance, where we learn that Gorres was born in 1804 (not in 
1776); though in that case he must have published his Shah-- 
NameJi at the age of three years: or where it is said that 
Werner’s epitaph ' begs Mary Magdalene to pray for his soul,’ 
which it does not do, if indeed any one cared what it did. 
Some are of a quite mysterious nature; either impregnated 
with a wit which continues obstinately latent, or indicating 
that, in spite of Railways and Newspapers, some portions of 
this Island are still singularly impermeable. For example: 
‘It {Goiz von BerlicMngen) was admirably translated into 
* English in 1799, at Edinburgh, by William Scott, Advocate; 
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‘ no doTibt, tlie same person wbo, under the poetical but 
^ assumed name of Walter^ has since become the most exten- 
‘sively popular of the British writers.’—Others, again, are 
the fruit of a more culpable ignorance; as when we hoar 
that Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit is literally meant to be 
a fictitious nan'ative, and no genuine Biography; that his 
Stella ends quietly in Bigamy (to Mr. Taylor’s satisfaction), 
which, however the French translation may run, in the ori¬ 
ginal it certainly does not. Mr. Taylor likewise complains 
that his copy of Faust is incomplete: so, we grieve to state, 
is ours. Still worse is it when speaking of distinguished 
men, w^ho probably have been at pains to veil their senti¬ 
ments on certain subjects, our Author takes it upon him to 
lift such veil, and with perfect composure pronounces this 
to be a Deist, that a Pantheist, that other an Atheist, often 
without any due foundation. It is quite erroneous, for ex¬ 
ample, to describe Schiller by any such unhappy term as 
that of Deist; it is very particularly erroneous to say that 
Goethe anywhere ‘ avows himself an Atheist,’ that he ‘ is a 
Pantheist;’—^indeed, that he is, was, or is like to be any isi 
to which Mr. Taylor would attach just meaning. 

But on the whole, what struck us most in these errors 
is their surprising number. In the way of our calling, we 
at first took pencil, with intent to mark such transgres¬ 
sions; but soon found it too appalling a task, and so laid 
aside oui* black-lead and our art (ccestus artemque). Happily, 
liowever, a little natoal invention, assisted by some tinc¬ 
ture of arithmetic, came to our aid. Six pages, studied for 
that end, we did mark; finding therein thirteen eiTors : the 
pages are 167-173 of Volume Third, and still in our copy 
have then marginal stigmas, which can be vindicated be- 
tore a jury of Authors. Now if 6 give 13, who sees not 
that 1455, the entire number of pages, will give 3152 and a 
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fraction 1 Or, allowing for Translations, whicli are freer 
from errors, and for philosophical Discussions, wherein the 
errors are of another sort; nay, granting with a perhaps 
unwarranted liberality, that these six pages may yield too 
high an average, which we know not that they do,—may 
not, in round numbers, Fifteen Hundred be given as the 
approximate amount, not of errors indeed, yet of mistakes 
and misstatements, in those three octavos? 

Of errors in doctrine, false critical judgments and all 
sorts of philosophical hallucination, the number, more difB- 
cult to ascertain, is also unfortunately great. Considered, 
indeed, as in any measure a pictoe of what is remarkable 
in German Poetry, this Historic Survey is one great Error. 
We have to object to Mr. Taylor on all grounds; that his 
views are often partial and inadequate, sometimes quite 
false and imaginary; that the highest productions of Ger¬ 
man Literature, those works in which properly its charac¬ 
teristic and chief worth lie, are still as a sealed book to 
him; or what is worse, an open book that he will not read, 
but pronounces to be filled with blank paper. From a man 
of such intellectual vigour, who has studied his subject so 
long, we should not have expected such a failure. 

Perhaps the main principle of it may be stated, if not 
accounted for, in this one circumstance, that the Historic 
Survey, like its Author, stands separated from Germany by 
‘more than forty years.’ During this time Germany has 
been making unexampled progress; while our Author has 
either advanced in the other direction, or continued quite 
stationary. Forty years, it is true, make no difference in a 
classical Poem; yet much in the readers of that Poem, and 
its position towards these. Forty years are but a small 
period in some Histories, but in the history of German Lite¬ 
rature, the most rapidly extending, incessantly fluctuating 
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object even in tbe spiiitiial world, they make a great period. 
In Germany, witbin these forty years, how much has been 
united, how much has fallen asunder! Kant has superseded 
Wolf; Fichte, Kant; Schelling, Fichte; and now, it seems, 
Hegel is bent on superseding Schelling. Baumgarten has 
given place to Schlegel; the Deutsche Bihlioihek to the Berlin 
Hermes: Lessing still towers in the distance like an Earth- 
born Atlas; but in the poetical Heaven, Wieland and Klop- 
stock bmm fainter, as new and more radiant luminaries 
have arisen. Within the last forty years, German Literature 
lias become national, idiomatic, distinct from all others; by 
its productions during that period, it is either something or 
nothing. 

Nevertheless it is still at the distance of forty years, 
sometimes we think it must be fifty, that Mr. Taylor stands. 
‘The fine Literature of Germany,’ no doubt he has ‘im¬ 
ported;’ yet only with the eyes of 1780 does he read it. 
Thus Sulzer’s Universal Theory continues still to be his road¬ 
book to the temple of German taste; almost as if the Ger¬ 
man critic should undertake to measure Waverley and Man¬ 
fred by the scale of Blair’s Lectures, Sulzer was an estimable 
man, who did good service in his day; but about forty years 
ago sank into a repose, from which it would now be impos¬ 
sible to rouse him. The superannuation of Sulzer appears 
nor once to be suspected by our Author; as indeed little of 
all the great work that has been done or undone in Literary 
Germany, within that peiiod, has become clear to him. The 
far-famed Xe^iien of Schiller’s Musenalmanaoli are once men¬ 
tioned, in some half-dozen lines, wherein also there are 
more than half-a-dozen inaccuracies, and one rather egre¬ 
gious error. Of the results that followed from these Xenien; 
of Tieck, Wackenroder, the two Schlegels and Novalis, 
whose critical Union, and its works, filled all Germany with 

VOL. VIII (Miso. voL 3*) X 
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ttimiilt, discussion, and at lengtli witli new conviction, no 
whisper transpires here. The New School^ with all that it 
taught, untaught and mistaught, is not so much as alluded 
to. Schiller and Goethe, with all the poetic world they 
created, remain invisible, or dimly seen: Kant is a sort of 
Political Reformer. It must be stated wuth all distinctness, 
that of the newer and higher German Literature, no reader 
will obtain the smallest understanding from these Volumes. 

Indeed, quite apart from his iuacquaintance wdth actual 
Germany, there is that in the structure or habit of Mr. Tay¬ 
lor’s mind which singularly unfits him for judging of such 
matters well. We must complain that he reads German 
Poetry, from first to last, with English eyes; will not accom¬ 
modate himself to the spirit of the Literature he is inves¬ 
tigating, and do Iris utmost, by loving endeavour', to win its 
secret fr'om it; but plunges in headlong, and silently assum¬ 
ing that all this was written for him and for his objects, 
makes short work with it, and innumerable false conclusions. 
It is sad to see an honest traveller confidently gauging all 
foreign objects with a measure that will not mete them; 
tr^fing German Sacred Oaks by their fitness for British ship¬ 
building; walldng from Dan to Beersheba, and finding so 
little that he did not bring "with him. This, we are too weU 
aware, is the commonest of all errors, both with vulgar 
readers and with vulgar critics; but fr'om Mr. Taylor we 
had expected something better; nay, let us confess, he him¬ 
self now and then seems to attempt something better, but 
too imperfectly succeeds in it. 

The tinith is, Mr. Taylor, though a man of talent, as we 
have often admitted, and as the world well krrows, though 
a downright, independent and to all appeararree most praise¬ 
worthy man, is one of the most peculiar critics to be found 
in our times^ As we construe him from these Volumes, the 
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basis of bis natiire seems to be Polemical; bis whole view 
of tbe world, of its Poetry, and whatever else it holds^ has 
a militant character. According to this philosophy, the 
whole duty of man, it would almost appear, is to lay aside 
the opinion of his grandfather. Doubtless, it is natural, it 
is indispensable, for a man to lay aside the opinion of his 
grandfather, when it will no longer hold together on him; 
but we liad imagined that the great and infinitely harder 
duty was: To turn the opinion that does hold together 
to some account. However, it is not in receiving the 
New, and creating good with it, but solely in pulling to 
pieces the Old, that Mr. Taylor will have us employed. 
Often, in the course of these pages, might the British reader 
sorrowfully exclaim: ^‘Alas! is this the year of grace 1831 , 
and are we still here ? Armed with the hatchet and tinder- 
box ; still no symptom of the sower’s sheet and plough 
These latter, for our Author, are implements of the dark 
ages; the ground is full of thistles and jungle; cut down 
and spare not. A singular aversion to Priests, something 
like a natural horror and hydrophobia, gives him no rest 
night nor day; the gist of all his speculations is to drive 
down more or less effectual palisades against that class of 
persons; nothing that he does but they interfere with or 
threaten: the fii-st question he asks of every passer-by, be 
it German Poet, Philosopher, Farce-writer, is: ‘^Arian or 
Trinitarian? Wilt thou help me, or not?” Long as he has 
now laboured, and though calling himself Philosopher, Mr. 
Taylor has not yet succeeded in sweeping his arena clear; 
but still painfully struggles in the questions of Naturalism 
and Supernaturalism, Liberalism and Servilism. 

Agitated by this zeal, with its fitful hope and fear, it is 
that he goes through Germany; scenting-out Infidelity with 
the nose of an ancient Heresy-hunter, though for opposite 
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purposes; and, like a recruiting-sergeant, beating aloud for 
recruits; nay, where in any corner he can spy a tail man, 
clutching at him, to crimp him or impress him. Goethe's 
and Schiller’s creed we saw specified above; those of Less¬ 
ing and Herder are scarcely less edifying; but take rather 
this sagacious exposition of Kant’s Philosophy: 

‘ The Alexandrian writings do not differ so widely as is commonly 
apprehended from those of the Konigsberg School; for they abound 
'with passages, which, while they seem to flatter the popular credulity, 
resolve into allegory the stories of the gods, and into an illustrative 
personitication the soul of the world; thus insinuating, to the more 
alert and penetrating, the speculative rejection of opinions with which 
they are encouraged and commanded in action to comply. With 
analogous spirit. Professor Kant studiously introduces a distinc¬ 
tion between Practical and Theoretical Eeason; and while he teaches 
that rational conduct will indulge the hypothesis of a God, a revela¬ 
tion, and a future state (this, we presume, is meant by calling them 
inferences of Practical Reason), he pretends that Theoretical Eeason 
can adduce no one satisfactory argument in their behalf: so that his 
morality amounts to a defence of the old adage, Think with the wise, 
and act with the vulgara plan of behaviour which secures to the 
■VTilgar an ultimate victory over the 'wise. * * * Philosophy is to 

be withdrawn within a narrower circle of the initiated; and these 
must be induced to conspire in favouring a vulgar superstition. This 
can best be accomplished by enveloping with enigmatic jargon the 
topics of discussion; by employing a cloudy phraseology, which may 
intercept from below the war-whoop of impiety, and from above the 
evulgation of infidelity; by contriving a kind of ^‘cipher of illumin- 
ism,” in which public discussions of the most critical nature can be 
carried on from the press, without alarming the prejudices of the peo¬ 
ple, or exciting the precautions of the magistrate. Such a cipher, 
in the hands of an adept, is the dialect of Kant. Add to this, the 
notorious Gallicanism of his opinions, which must endear him to the 
patriotism of the philosophers of the Lyceum; and it will appear 
probable that the reception of his forms of syllogising should extend 
from Germany to France; should completely and exclusively estab- 
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lisli itself on tlie Continent; entomlD with the reasonings the Reason 
of the modern world; and form the tasteless fretwork which seems 
about to convert the halls of liberal Philosophy into churches of mys¬ 
tical Supematuralism/ 

These are indeed fearful symptoms, and enongli to quicken 
the diligence of any recruiting ofiScer that has the good cause 
at heart. Reasonably may such officer, beleaguered -with 
‘ witchcraft and demonology, trinitarianism, intolerance,’ and 
a considerable list of et-ceteras^ and still seeing no hearty 
followers of his flag, but a mere Falstaff regiment, smite 
upon his thigh, and, in moments of despondency, lament 
that Christianity had ever entered, or, as we here have it, 

' intruded’ into Europe at all; that, at least, some small slip 
of heathendom, ‘ Scandinavia, for instance,’ had not been 
‘ left to its natiual course, unmisguided by ecclesiastical 
missionaries and monastic institutions. Many superstitions, 

^ which have fatigued the credulity, clouded the intellect 
‘ and impaired the secmuty of man, and wliich, alas, but too 
^ naturally followed in the train of the Sacred Books, would 
‘ there, perhaps, never have struck root; and in one comer 
^ of the world, the inquiries of reason might have found an 
^ earlier asylum, and asserted a less circumscribed range.’ 
Nevertheless, there is still hope, preponderating hope. ^ The 
‘ general tendency of the German school,’ it would appear, 
could we but believe such tidings, ^ is to teach French opi¬ 
nions in English forms.’ Philosophy can now look down 
with some approving glances on Socinianism. Nay, the 
literature of Germany, ^very liberal and tolerant,’ is gra¬ 
dually overflowing, even into the Slavonian nations, ^and 
^ will found, in new languages and climates, those latest 
‘ inferences of a corrupt but iustructed refinement, which 
‘ are likely to rebuild the morality of the Ancients on the 
* ruins of Christian Pmitanism/ 
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Rucli retrospections and prospections bring to mind an 
absurd rumour 'wbicli, confounding our Author with his 
namesake, the celebrated Translator of Plato and Aiistotle, 
represented him as being engaged in the repair and reestab¬ 
lishment of the Pagan Religion. For such rumom*, we are 
happy to state, there is not and was not the slightest fomi- 
dation, Wieland may, indeed, at one time, have put some 
whims into his disciple’s head; but Mr. Taylor is too solid a 
man to embark in speculations ofthatnatime. Prophetic day¬ 
dreams are not practical projects; at all events, as we here 
see, it is not the old Pagan gods that we are to bring back, 
but only the ancient Pagan morality, a refined and reformed 
Paganism:—as some middle-aged householder, if distressed 
by tax-gatherers and dims, might resolve on becoming thir¬ 
teen again, and a bird-nesting schoolboy. Let no timid 
layman apprehend any overfiow of priests firom Mr. Taylor, 
or even of gods. Is not this commentary on the hitherto 
so inexplicable conversion of Friedrich Leopold Count Stol- 
berg enough to quiet every alarmist I 

‘ On tlie Continent of Europe, the gentleman, and Frederic Leo¬ 
pold was emphatically so, is seldom brought up with much solicitude 
for any positive doctrine: among the Catholics, the moralist insists 
on the duty of conforming to the religion of one’s ancestors; among 
the Protestants, on the duty of conforming to the religion of the ma¬ 
gistrate : hut Frederic Leopold seems to have invented a new point of 
honour, and a most rational one,—the duty of conforming to the reli¬ 
gion of one’s father-in-law. 

‘A young man is the happier, while single, for being unencum¬ 
bered with any religious restraints; hut when the time comes for 
submitting to matrimony, he will find the precedent of Frederic Leo¬ 
pold well entitled to consideration. A predisposition to conform to 
the religion of the father-in-law facilitates advantageous matrimonial 
connexions; it produces in a family the desirable harmony of reli¬ 
gious profession; it secures the sincere education of the daughters in 
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the faith, of their mother; and it leaves the young men at liberty to 
apostatise in their turn, to exert their right of private judgment, and 
to choose a worship for themselves. Religion, if a blemish in the 
male, is surely a grace in the female sex : courage of mind may tend 
to acknowledge nothing above itself; but timidity is ever disposed to 
look upwards for protection, for consolation and for happiness.* 

With regard to this latter point, whether Religion is ^ a 
blemish in the male, and surely a grace in the female sex,’ 
it is possible judgments may remain suspended: Courage of 
mind, indeed, will prompt the squirrel to set itself in pos¬ 
ture against an armed horseman; yet whether for men and 
women, who seem to stand, not only under the Galaxy and 
Stellar system, and under Immensity and Eternity, but even 
under any bare bodkin or drop of prussic acid, ^such courage 
of mind as may tend to acknowledge nothing above itself,’ 
were ornamental or the contrary; whether, lastly. Religion 
is grounded on Fear, or on something infinitely higher and 
inconsistent vrith Fear ,—msiy be questions. But they are 
of a kind we are not at present called to meddle with. 

Mr. Taylor promulgates many other strange articles of 
faith, for he is a positive man, and has a certain quiet wil- 
fdlness; these, however, cannot henceforth much surprise 
us. He still calls the Middle Ages, during which nearly 
all the inventions and social institutions, whereby we yet 
live as civilised men, were originated or perfected, ‘ a Mil¬ 
lennium of Darkness on the faith chiefly of certain long-past 
Pedants, who reckoned everything barren, because Chryso- 
loras had not yet come, and no Greek Roots grew there. 
Again, turning in the other direction, he criticises Luther’s 
Reformation, and repeats that old and indeed quite foolish 
story of the Augustine Monk’s having a merely commercial 
grudge against the Domiaican; computes the quantity of 
blood shed for Protestantism; and, forgetting that men shed 
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blood in all ages, for any cause and for no cause, for Sans- 
cnlottism, for Bonapartism, thinks that, on the wliole, the 
Reformation was an eiTor and failine. Pity that Proyidence 
(as King Alpbonso wished in the Astronomical case) had not 
created its man three centuries sooner, and taken a little 
counsel fi:om himl On the other hand, ‘Voltaire’s Reform¬ 
ation’ was successful; and here, for once. Providence was 
right. "Will Mr. Taylor mention what it was that Voltaire 
reformed? Many things he tf^-foimed, deservedly and un¬ 
deservedly; but the thing that he formed or re-formed is 
still unknown to the world. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add, that Mr. Taylor’s whole 
Philosophy is sensual; that is, he recognises nothing that 
cannot be weighed, measured, and, with one or the other 
organ, eaten and digested. Logic is his only lamp of life; 
where this fads, the region of Creation terminates. For him 
there is no Invisible, Incomprehensible; whosoever, under 
any name, believes in an Invisible, he treats, with leniency 
and the loftiest tolerance, as a mystic and lunatic; and if 
the unhappy crackbrain has any handicraft, literary or other, 
allows him to go at large, and work at it. Withal he is a 
great-hearted, strong-minded, and, in many points, interest¬ 
ing man. There is a majestic composm'e in the attitude he 
has assumed; massive, immovable, uncomplaining, he sits in 
a world of Delirium; and for his Futm-e looks with sure faith, 
—only in the direction of the Past. We take him to be a 
man of sociable turn, not without kindness; at all events 
of the most perfect courtesy. He despises the entire Uni¬ 
verse, yet speaks respectfully of Translators from the Ger¬ 
man, and always says that they ‘english beautifully.’ A 
certain mild Dogmatism sits well on him; peaceable, incon¬ 
trovertible, uttering the palpably absurd as if it were a mere 
truism. On the other hand^ there are touches of a grave, 
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scientific obscenity, whicb are questionable. This word Ob¬ 
scenity we use with reference to our readers, and might 
also add Pi'ofanity, but not with reference to Mr. Taylor; he, 
as we said, is scientific merely; and where there is no coenum 
and no fanum^ there can be no obscenity and no profanity. 

To a Gei-man we might have compressed all this long 
description into a single word: Mr. Taylor is simply what 
they call a Pliilister; every fibre of him is Philistine. With 
us such men usually take into Politics, and become Code¬ 
makers and Utilitarians: it was only in Germany that they 
ever meddled much with Literature; and there worthy 
Nicolai has long since terminated his Jesuit-hunt; no Ade- 
lung now writes books, Ueber die Nutzlichheit der Empfindung 
(On the Utility of Feeling). Singular enough, now, when 
that old species had been quite extinct for almost half a 
century in their own land, appears a natural-born English 
Philistine, made in all points as they were. With wonder¬ 
ing welcome we hail the Strongboned; almost as we might 
a resuscitated Mammoth. Let no David choose smooth 
stones firom the brook to sling at him: is he not our own 
Goliath, whose limbs were made in England, whose thews 
and sinews any soil might be proud of? Is he not, as we 
said, a man that can stand on his own legs without collaps¬ 
ing when left by himself? In these days, one of the greatest 
rarities, almost prodigies. 

We cheerfully acquitted Mr. Taylor of Eeligion; but 
must expect less gratitude when we farther deny bim any 
ff.^^ling for true Poetry, as indeed the feelings for Eeligion 
and for Poetry of this sort are one and the same. Of Poetry 
Hr. Taylor knows well what will make a grand, especially 
a large, picture in the imagination: he has even a creative 
gift of this kind himself, as his style will often testify; but 
much more he does not know. How indeed should he? 
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Nicolai, too, ^judged of Poetry as lie did of Brunswick Miiin, 
limply by tasting it/ Mr. Taylor assumes, as a fact known 
to all tkinking creatures, that Poetry is neither more nor 
less than ^ a stimulant.^ Perhaps above five hundred times 
in the Historic Survey we see this doctiine expressly acted 
on. Whether the piece to be judged of is a Poetical Whole, 
and has what the ciitics have named a genial life, and what 
that life is, lie inquires not; but, at best, whether it is a 
Logical Whole, and for most part, simply, whether it is 
stimulant. The praise is, that it has fine situations, striking 
scenes, agonising scenes, harrows his feelings, and the like. 
Schiller’s Rohhers he finds to be stimulant; his Maid of Or¬ 
leans is not stimulant, but ^ among the weakest of his tra¬ 
gedies, and composed apparently in ill health.’ The author 
of Pizarro is supremely stimulant; he of Torquato Tasso is 
*too quotidian to be stimulant.’ We had understood that 
alcohol was stimulant in all its shapes; opium also, tobacco, 
and indeed the whole class of narcotics; but heretofore found 
Poetry in none of the Pharmacopoeias. Nevertheless, it is 
edifying to observe with what fearless consistency Mr. Tay¬ 
lor, who is no half-man, carries thi-ough this theory of stimu¬ 
lation. It lies privily in the heart of many a reader and 
reviewer; nay Schiller, at one time, said that ‘Molifere’s old 
woman seemed to have become sole Editress of aU Reviews;’ 
but seldom, in the history of Literature, has she had the 
honesty to unveil and ride triumphant, as in these Volumes, 
Mr. Taylor discovers that the only Poet to be classed with 
Homer is Tasso; that Shakspeare’s Tragedies are cousins- 
german to those of Otway; that poor moaning, monotonous 
Macpherson is an epic poet. Lastly, he runs a laboured 
parallel between Schiller, Goethe and Kotzebue; one is more 
this, the other more that; one strives hither, the other 
thither, through the whole string of critical predicables; al- 
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most as if we should compare scientifically Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, the Prophecies of Isaiah and Mat Lewis’s Tales of Terror, 

Such is Mr. Taylor; a strong-hearted oak, hut in an un¬ 
kindly soil, and beat upon from infancy by Trinitarian and 
Tory South-westers: such is the result which native vigour, 
wind-storms and thirsty mould have made out among them; 
glim boughs dishevelled in multangular complexity, and of 
the stiffness of brass; a tree crooked every way, unwedge- 
able and gnarled. What bandages or cordages of ours, or 
of man’s, could straighten it, now that it has grown there 
for half a century? We simply point out that there is ex¬ 
cellent tough hnee-timher in it, and of straight timber little 
or none. 

In fact, taking Mr. Taylor as he is and must be, and 
keeping a perpetual account and protest with him on these 
peculiarities of his, we find that on various parts of his sub¬ 
ject he has profitable things to say. The Gottingen group 
of Poets, ‘ Burger and his set,’ such as they were, are plea¬ 
santly delineated. The like may be said of the somewhat 
earlier Swiss brotherhood, whereof Bodmer and Breitinger 
are the central figures; though worthy wonderful Lavater, 
the wandering Physiognomist and Evangelist, and Protest¬ 
ant Pope, should not have been first forgotten, and then 
crammed into an insignificant paragraph. Lessing, again, 
is but poorly managed; his main performance, as was na¬ 
tural, reckoned to be the writiug oiNathan the Wise: we 
have no original portrait here, but a pantagraphical reduced 
copy of some foreign sketches or scratches; quite unworthy 
of such a man, in such a historical position, standing on 
the confines of Light and Darkness, like Day on the misty 
mountain tops. Of Herder also there is much omitted; the 
Geschichte der Menschheit scarcely alluded to; yet some fea¬ 
tures are given, accurately and even beautifully. A slow- 
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rolling grandiloquence is in Mr. Taylor^s best passages, of 
•wtdcb this is one: if no poetic light, he has occasionally a 
glow of true rhetorical heat. Wieland is lovingly painted, 
yet on the whole faithfully, as he looked some fifty years 
ago, if not as he now looks; tliis is the longest article in 
the Historic Survey, and much too long; those Paganising 
Dialogues in particular had never much worth, and at pre¬ 
sent have scarcely any. 

Perhaps the best of all these Essays is that on KIop- 
stock. The sphere ofKlopstocks genius does not transcend 
Mr. Taylor’s scale of poetic altitudes; though it perhaps 
reaches the highest grade there; the ‘stimulant’ theory 
recedes into the background; indeed there is a rhetorical 
amplitude and brilliancy in the Messias, which elicits in our 
critic an instinct truer than his philosophy is. He has hon¬ 
estly studied the Messias, and presents a clear outline of it; 
neither has the still purer spirit of Klopstock’s Odes escaped 
him. We have English Biogi'aphies of Klopstock, and a 
miserable Version of his great Work; but perhaps there is 
no writing in our language that offers so correct an emblem 
of him as this analysis. Of the Odes we shall here present 
one, in Mr. Taylor’s tiunslation, which, though in prose, the 
reader will not fail to approve of. It is, perhaps, the finest 
passage in this whole Historic Survey. 

‘ THE TWO MUSES. 

* I saw—^tell me, was I beholding what now happens, or was I 
beholdiag futurity ?—I saw with the Muse of Britain the Muse of 
Germany engaged iu competitory race,—^flying warm to the goal of 
coronation. 

‘ Two goals, where the prospect terminates, bordered the career; 
Oaks of the forest shaded the one; near to the other waved Palms in 
the evening shadow. 

‘Accustomed to contest, stepped she from Albion proudly into 
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fclie arena; as sh.e stepped, when, with the Grecian Muse and with 
her from the Capitol, she entered the lists. 

' She beheld the young trembling rival, who trembled yet with 
dignity; glowing roses worthy of victory streamed flaming over her 
cheek, and her golden hair flew abroad. 

‘Ah’eady she retained with pain in her tumultuous bosom the 
contracted breath; already she hung bending forward towards the 
goal; already the herald was lifting the trumpet, and her eyes swam 
with intoxicating joy. 

‘ Proud of her courageous rival, prouder of herself, the lofty Bri- 
toness measured, but with noble glance, thee, Tuiskone: Yes, by the 
bards, I grew up with thee in the grove of oaks : 

‘ “ But a tale had reached me that thou wast no more. Pardon, 
0 Muse, if thou beest immortal, pardon that I but now learn it. Yon¬ 
der at the goal alone will I learn it. 

‘ “ There it stands. But dost thou see the still farther one, and 
its crowns also ? This represt courage, this proud silence, this look 
which sinks fiery upon the ground, I know : 

‘ ‘‘ Yet weigh once again, ere the herald sound a note dangerous 
to thee. Am I not she who have measured myself with her fiom 
Thermopylae, and with the stately one of the Seven Hills 

‘ )She spake: the earnest decisive moment drew nearer with the 
herald. “ I love thee,” answered quick with looks of flame Teutona; 
‘‘Britoness, I love thee to enthusiasm; 

‘ “ But not warmer than immortality and those Palms. Touch, if 
so ivills thy genius, touch them before me; yet will I, when thou 
seisest it, seize also the crown. 

‘ And, 0, how I tremble ! 0 ye Immortals, perhaps I may reach 
first the high goal: then, 0, then, may thy breath attain my loose¬ 
st: earning hair!” 

* The herald shrilled. They flew with eagle-speed. The wide 
Career smoked-up clouds of dust. I looked. Beyond the Oak billowed 
yet thicker the dust, and I lost them.’ 


‘ This beautiful allegory,’ adds Mr. Taylor, ‘ requires no 
‘ illustration; but it constitutes one of the reasons for sus- 
‘ pecting that the younger may eTentually be the victorious 
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^ Muse/ We hope not; but that the generous race may yet 
last through long centuries, Tuistone has shot through a 
mighty space, since this Poet saw her: what if she were 
now slackening her speed, and the Britoness quickening 
hersi 

If the Essay on Klopstock is the best, that on Kotzebue 
is undoubtedly the worst, in this Book, or perhaps in any 
book written by a man of ability in our day. It is one of 
those acts which, in the spiiit of philanthropy, we could 
^vish Mr. Taylor to conceal in profoundest secrecy; were it 
not that hereby the • stimulant’ theoiy, a heresy which still 
lurks here and there even in our better criticism, is in some 
sort brought to a crisis, and may the sooner depart from 
this world, or at least from the high places of it, into others 
more suitable. Kotzebue, whom all nations and kindreds 
and tongues and peoples, his own people the foremost, after 
playing with him for some foolish hour, have swept out of 
doors as a lifeless bundle of dyed rags, is here scientifically 
examined, measui’ed, pulse-felt, and pronounced to be living, 
and a divinity. He has such prolific ‘ inventionabounds 
so in ^ fine situations,’ in passionate scenes; is so soul-har¬ 
rowing, so stimulant. The Proceedings at Bow Street are 
stimulant enough; neither are prolific invention, interesting 
situations, or soul-harrowing passion wanting among the 
authors (tine creators) who promulgate their works there; 
least of all, if we follow them to Newgate and the gallows; 
but when did the Morning Herald think of inserting its Police 
Reports among our Anthologies ? Mr. Taylor is at the pains 
to analyse very many of Kotzebue’s productions, and trans¬ 
lates copiously from two or three: how the Siberian Go¬ 
vernor took-on when his daughter was about to run away 
with one Benjowsky, who, however, was enabled to sur¬ 
render his prize, there on the beach, with sails hoisted, by 
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‘ looking at Iiis wife’s picturekow the people ' lift yoxing 
Burgundy from the Tun/ not indeed to drink him, for he is 
not wine but a Duke: how a certain stout-hearted West 
Indian, that has made a fortune, proposes mairiage to his 
two sisters; but finding the ladies reluctant, solicits their 
serving-woman, whose reputation is not only cracked, but 
visibly quite rent asunder; accepts her nevertheless, with 
her thiiving cherub, and is the happiest of men;—^with more 
of the like sort. On the strength of which we are assured 
that, ‘ according to my judgment, Kotzebue is the greatest 
‘ di-amatic genius that Europe has evolved since Shak- 
‘ speare.’ Such is the table which Mr. Taylor has spread 
for piJgnms in the Prose Wilderness of Life: thus does he 
sit like a kind host, ready to carve; and though the viands 
and beverage are but, as it were, stewed garlic, Yarmouth 
herrings, and hlue-ruin, praises them as ^stimulant,’ and 
com'teously presses the universe to fall to. 

What a purveyor with this palate shall say to Nectar 
and Ambrosia, may be curious as a question in Natural His¬ 
tory, but hardly otherwise. The most of what Mr. Taylor 
has wiitten on Schiller, on Goethe, and the new Literature 
of Germany, a reader that loves him, as we honestly do, 
will consider as unwiitten, or written in a state of somnam¬ 
bulism. He who has just quitted Kotzebue’s Bear-garden 
and Fives-court, and pronounces it to be all stimulant and 
very good, what is there for him to do in the Hall of the 
Gods ? He looks transiently in; asks with mild authority, 
“Allan or Trinitarian? Quotidian or Stimulant?” and re¬ 
ceiving no answer but a hollow echo, which almost sounds 
like laughter, passes on, muttering that they are dumb idols, 
or mere Niirnberg waxwork. 

It remains to notice Mr. Taylor’s Translations. Apari 
from the choice of subjects, which in probably more than 
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lialf the cases is tinhappy, there is much to he said in favour 
of these. Compared with the average of British Transla¬ 
tions, they may be pronounced of almost ideal excellence; 
compared with the best Translations extant,—^tbr example, 
the German Shakspearei Horner^ Calderon^ —^they may still be 
called better than indifferent. One great merit Mr. Taylor 
has: rigorous adherence to his original; he endeavours at 
least to copy with all possible fidelity the turn of phrase, 
the tone, the very metre, whatever stands wiitten for Jiim 
With the German language he has now had a long famili¬ 
arity, and, what is no less essential, and perhaps still rarer 
among our Translators, has a decided understanding of 
English. All this of Mr. Taylor’s own Translations : in the 
borrowed pieces, whereof there are several, we seldom, ex¬ 
cept indeed in those by Shelley and Coleridge, find much 
worth; sometimes a distinct worthlessness. Mr. Taylor has 
made no conscience of dealing those unfortunate perform¬ 
ances even from their gross blunders. Thus, in that ‘ ex- 
^ cellent version by Miss Plumtre,’ we find this statement: 
‘ Professor Miiller could not utter a period without intro- 
‘ ducing the words with under, whether they had business 
‘ there or notwhich statement, were it only on the ground 
that Professor Muller was not sent to Bedlam, there to utter 
periods, we venture to deny. Doubtless his besetting sin 
was mitunter, which indeed means at the same time, or the 
like (etymologically, with among), but nowise with under^ 
One other instance we shall give, fr-om a much more impor¬ 
tant subject. Mr. Taylor admits that he does not make 
much of Faust: however, he inserts Shelley’s version of the 
Mayday Night; and another scene, evidently rendered by 
quite a different artist. In this latter, Margaret is in the 
Cathedral dming High-Mass, but her whole thoughts are 
turned inwards on a secret shame and sorrow; an Evil 
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Spirit is whispering in her ear; the Choir chant fragments 
oi^QJDmirce; she is like to choke and sink. In the ori¬ 
ginal, this passage is in verse; and, we presume, in the 
translation also,—^founding on the capital letters. The con¬ 
cluding lines are these : 


MARGARET. 

I feel imprison’d. The thick pillars gird me. 

The vaults lour o’er me. Air, air ! I faint! 

EVIL SPIRIT. 

Where wilt thou lie concealed ? for sin and shame 
Eemain not hidden—woo is coming doim, 

THE CHOIR. 

Quid mm miser turn dicturus 9 
Quern ^atronum rogaturus ? 

Cum vix Justus sitsecurus, 

EVIL SPIRIT. 

From thee the glorified avert their vieWf 
The pure forbear to offer thee a hand, 

THE CHOIR. 

Quid sum miser turn dicturus ? 

MARGARET. 

l^eighhour, your- 

—Your what ?—^Angels and ministers of grace defend ns! 
—* Your Brambotth^ Will Mr. Taylor have us understand, 
then, that ^the noble German nation,’ more especially the 
fairer half thereof (for the ‘Neighbour’is Nachbarin, Neigh- 
bouress), goes to church with a decanter of brandy in its 
pocket? Or would he not rather, even forcibly, interpret 
FlctscJichen by vinaigrette, by volatile-salts^ —The world has 
no notice that this passage is a borrowed one, but will, not- 
VOIi. Vin. (Misc. vol, 3.) Y 
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mtlistanding, as tlie more chaiitablc* theory, hope and be¬ 
lieve 80 * 

We have now done with Mr* Taylor; and would fain, 
after all that has come and gone, part with him in good 
nature and good will. He has spoken freely; we have 
answered freely. Far as we differ from him in regard to 
German Literature, and to the much more impoitant sub¬ 
jects here connected with it; deeply as we feel convinced 
that his convictions are wrong and dangerous, are but half 
true, and, if taken for the whole truth, wholly false and fatal, 
we have nowise blinded ourselves to his vigorous talent, to 
his varied learning, his sincerity, his manful independence 
and self-support. Neither is it for speaking out plainly that 
we blame him* A man’s honest, earnest opinion is the most 
precious of all he possesses: let him communicate this, if he 
is to communicate anything. There is, doubtless, a time to 
speak, and a time to keep silence; yet FonteneUe’s celebrated 
aphorism, I might have my hand full of truths and would open 
only my little finger, may be practised also to excess, and the 
little finger itself kept closed. That reserve and knowing 
silence, long so universal among us, is less the fruit of active 
benevolence, of philosophic tolerance, than of indifference 
and weak conviction. Honest Scepticism, honest Atheism, 
is better than that withered lifeless Dilettantism and ama¬ 
teur Eclecticism, which merely toys with all opinions; or 
than that wicked Macchiavellism, which in thought denying 
everything, except that Power is Power, in words, for Its 
own wise purposes, loudly believes everything: of both 
which miserable habitudes the day, even in England, is well- 
nigh over. That Mr, Taylor belongs not, and at no time 
belonged, to either of these classes, we account a true praise. 
Of his Historic Survey we have endeavoured to point out the 
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ftuilts and tlie merits: should he reach a second edition, 
which we hope, perhaps he may profit by some of onr hints, 
and render the work less unworthy of himself and of his 
subject. In its present state and shape, this English Tem¬ 
ple of Fame can content no one. A huge, anomalous, hete¬ 
rogeneous mass, no section of it lilce another, oriel-window 
alternating 'with rabbit-hole, wrought capital on pillar of 
dried mud; heaped together out of marble, loose earth, iTide 
boulder-stone; hastily roofed-in ^vith shingles: such is the 
Temple of Fame; uninhabitable either for priest or statue, 
and which nothing but a continued suspension of the laws of 
gravity can keep from rushing ere long into a chaos of stone 
and dust. For the English worshipper, who in the mean 
while has no other temple, we search out the least danger¬ 
ous apartments; for the future builder, the materials that 
will be valuable. 

And now, in washing our hands of this all-too sordid 
but not unnecessary task, one word on a more momentous 
object. Does not the existence of such a Book, do not 
many other indications, traceable in France, in Gennany, 
as well as here, betoken that a new era in the spiritual 
intercourse of Europe is approaching; that instead of iso¬ 
lated, mutually repulsive National Literatures, a World Lite¬ 
rature may one day be looked for? The better minds of 
all countries begin to understand each other; and, which 
follows natui-ally, to love each other, and help each other; 
by whom ultimately all countries in all their proceedings are 
governed. 

Late in man’s history, yet clearly at length, it becomes 
manifest to the dullest, that mind is stronger than matter, 
that mind is the creator and shaper of matter; that not 
brute Force, but only Persuasion and Faitli is the king of 
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tliis world. The true Poet, who is but the inspired Tliinlcer, 
is still an Orpheus whose Lyre tames the savage beasts, and 
evokes the dead rocks to fashion themselves into palaces 
and stately inhabited cities. It has been said, and may be 
repeated, that Literature is fast becoming all in all to us; 
our Church, our Senate, our whole Social Constitution. The 
true Pope of Chi*istendom is not tliat feeble old man in 
Eome; nor is its Autocrat the Napoleon, the Nicholas, with 
his half-million even of obedient bayonets: such Autocrat 
is himself but a more cunningly-devised bayonet and military 
engine in the hands of a mightier than he. The true Auto¬ 
crat and Pope is that man, the real or seeming Wisest of 
the past age; crowned after death; who finds his Hierarchy 
of gifted Authors, his Clergy of assiduous Jouimalists; whose 
Decretals, wiitten not on parchment, but on the living 
souls of men, it were an inversion of the laws of Nature to 
disohej. In these times of ours, all Intellect has fused itself 
into Literature: Literature, Printed Thought, is the molten 
sea and wonder-bearing chaos, into which mind after mind 
casts forth its opinion, its feeling, to be molten into the 
general mass, and to work there; Interest after Interest 
is engulfed in it, or embarked on it: higher, higher it rises 
round all the Edifices of Existence; they must all be molten 
into it, and anew bodied forth fi:om it, or stand miconsumed 
among its fiery surges. Woe to him whose Edifice is not 
built of true Asbest, and on the everlasting Rock; but on 
the false sand, and of the drift-wood of Accident, and the 
paper and parchment of antiquated Habit! For the power, 
or powers, exist not on oui* Earth, that can say to that sea, 
Roll back, or bid its proud waves bo still. 

What form so omnipotent an element will assume; how 
long it will welter to and fro as a wild Democracy, a wild 
Anarchy; whal Constitution and Organisation it will fashion 
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for itself, eind for what depends on it, in the depths of Time^ 
is a subject for prophetic conjectuz’e, -wherein brightest liopo 
is not unmingled with fearful apprehension and awe at the 
boundless unlmown. The more cheering is tliis one thing 
which we do see and know : That its tendency is to a uni¬ 
versal European Commonweal; that the wisest in all nations 
will communicate and cooperate; whereby Europe \vill again 
liave its true Sacred College, and Council of Amphictyons ; 
wars \vill become rarer, less inhuman, and in the course of 
centuries such delirious ferocity in nations, as in individuals 
it already is, may be proscribed, and become obsolete for 
ever. 
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CHARACTERISTICS.' 


[1831.] 

The healthy know not of their health, hut only the sick: 
this is the Physician’s Aphorism; and applicable in a far 
wider sense than he gives it. We may say, it holds no less 
in moral, intellectual, pohtical, poetical, than in merely cor¬ 
poreal therapeutics; that wherever, or in what shape soever, 
powers of the sort which can be named vital are at work, 
herein lies the test of their working right or working wrong. 

In the Body, for example, as all doctors are agreed, the 
first condition of complete health is, that each organ perform 
its function unconsciously, unheeded; let but any organ an¬ 
nounce its separate existence, were it even boastfully, and 
for pleasure, not for pain, then already has one of those 
unfortunate ^ false centres of sensibility’ established itselit 
already is derangement there. The perfection of bodily 
wellbeing is, that the collective bodily activities seem one; 
and be manifested, moreover, not in themselves, but in the 

^ Edinbuegh Eevibw, No. 108.—^1. An Essay on the Origin and Prospects of 
JKan, By Thomas Hope. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1831. 

2. Pkilosophuche Vorlesungen, insbesond&i'e ub&r Philosophic d&r Sprache und det 
Wortes, Geschnehen und vorgetragcn zu Dresden im Deemh&r 1828, und %n dm 
ersten Tagen des Januars 1829 (Philosophical Lectures, especially on the Philosophy 
of Language and the Gift of Speech. Written and delivered at Dresden in Decem¬ 
ber 1828, and the early days of January 1829). By Friedrich von SchlegeL 8vo* 
Vienna, 1830. 
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action ttey accomplish. If a Dr. Kitchiner boast that his 
system is in high order, Dietetic Philosophy may indeed take 
credit; but the true Peptician was that Countryman who 
answered that, “for his part, he had no system.” In fact, 
nnity, agreement is always silent, or soft-voiced; it is only 
discord that loudly proclaims itself. So long as the several 
elements of Life, all fitly adjusted, can pom’ forth their move¬ 
ment like harmonious tuned strings, it is a melody and imi- 
son; Life, from its mysterious fountains, flows out as in 
celestial music and diapason,—^which also, like that other 
music of the spheres, even because it is perennial and com¬ 
plete, without interruption and without imperfection, might 
be fabled to escape the ear. Thus too, in some languages, 
is the state of health well denoted by a term expressing 
unity; when we feel ourselves as we wish to be, we say that 
we are whole. 

Pew mortals, it is to be feared, are peimanently blessed 
with that felicity of‘having no system;’ nevertheless, most 
of us, looking back on young years, may remember seasons 
of a light, am’ial translucency and elasticity and perfect 
freedom; the body had not yet become the prison-house of 
the soul, but was its vehicle and implement, like a creature 
of the thought, and altogether pliant to its bidding. We 
knew not that we had limbs, we only lifted, hurled and 
leapt; through eye and ear, and all avenues of sense, came 
clear unimpeded tidings from without, and fi’om within 
issued clear victorious force; we stood as in the centre of 
Nature, giving and receiving, in haimony with it all; unlike 
Virgil’s Husbandmen, ‘too happy because we did not know 
our blessedness.’ In those days, health and sickness were 
foreign traditions that did not concern us; our whole being 
was as yet One, the whole man like an incorporated Will. 
Such, were Best or ever-sucoessful Labour the human lot, 
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miglit otir life continue to be: a pure, perpetual, unregarded 
music; a beam of perfect wMte light, rendering all things 
visible, but itself unseen, even because it was of that perfect 
whiteness, and no irregular obstruction had yet broken it 
into colours. The beginning of Inquiry is Disease: all 
Science, if we consider well, as it must have originated in 
the feeling of something being wrong, so it is and continues 
to be but Division, Dismemberment, and partial healing of 
the wrong. Thus, as was of old written, the Tree of Know¬ 
ledge springs from a root of evil, and bears fruits of good 
and evil. Had Adam remained in Paradise, there had been 
no Anatomy and no Metaphysics. 

But, alas, as the Philosopher declares, ^Life itself is a 
disease; a working incited by suffeiung;’ action from passion I 
The memory of that first state of Freedom and paradisaic 
Unconsciousness has faded away into an ideal poetic dream. 
We stand here too conscious of many things; with Know¬ 
ledge, the symptom of Derangement, we must even do our 
best to restore a little Order. Life is, in few instances, and 
at rare intervals, the diapason of a heavenly melody; often- 
est the fierce jar of disruptions and convulsions, which, do 
what what we will, there is no disregarding. Nevertheless, 
such is stUl the wish of Nature on our behalf; in all vital 
action, her manifest purpose and effort is, that we should be 
unconscious of it, and, like the peptic Countryman, never 
know that we ‘have a system.' For, indeed, vital action 
everywhere is emphatically a means, not an end; Life is not 
given us for the mere sake of Living, but always with an 
ulterior external Aim: neither is it on the process, on the 
means, but rather on the result, that Nature, in any of her 
doings, is wont to intrust us with insight and volition. 
Boundless as is the domain of man, it is but a small frac¬ 
tional proportion of it that he rules with Consciousness and 
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by Forethought; what he can contrive, nay what he can al¬ 
together know and comprehend, is essentially the mechani¬ 
cal, small; the great is ever, in one sense or other, the vital; 
it is essentially the mysterious, and only the sm’face of it 
can be understood. But Natm^e, it might seem, strives, like 
a kind mother, to hide from us even this, that she is a 
mystery; she will have us rest on her beautiful and awful 
bosom as if it were our secure home; on the bottomless 
boundless Deep, whereon all human things fearfully and 
wonderfully swim, she will have us walk and build, as if the 
jB.lm which supported us there (which any scratch of a bare 
bodkin will rend asunder, any sputter of a pistol-shot in¬ 
stantaneously burn up) were no film, but a solid rock-founda¬ 
tion. Forever in the neighbourhood of an inevitable Death, 
man can forget that he is born to die; of his Life, which, 
strictly meditated, contains in it an Immensity and an 
Eternity, he can conceive lightly, as of a simple implement 
wherewith to do day-labour and ear-n wages. So cunningly 
does Natme, the mother of all highest Ari;, which only apes 
her fi’om afar, ‘ body forth the Finite fi:om the Infiniteand 
guide man safe on his wondrous path, not more by endow¬ 
ing him with vision, than, at the right place, with blindness! 
Under all her works, chiefly imder her noblest work, Life, 
lies a basis of Darkness, which she benignantly conceals; in 
Life too, the roots and inward circulations which stretch 
down fearfully to the regions of Death and Night, shall not 
hint of their existence, and only the fair stem with its leaves 
and flowers, shone on by the fair sun, shall disclose itself, 
and joyfully grow. 

However, without ventming into the abstruse, or too 
eagerly asking Why and How, in things where our answer 
must needs prove, in great part, an echo of the question, let 
tis be content to remark farther, in the merely historical 
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wayj how that Aphorism of the bodily Physician holds good 
ill quite other departments. Of the Soul, with her activities, 
we shall find it no less true than of the Body; nay, cry the 
Spiritualists, is not that very division of the unity, Man, into 
a dualism of Soul and Body, itself the symptom of disease ; 
as, perhaps, your frightful theory of Materialism, of his being 
but a Body, and therefore, at least, once more a unity, may 
be the paroxysm which was critical, and the beginning of 
cure! But omitting this, we observe, with confidence enough, 
that the truly strong mind, view it as Intellect, as Morality, 
or under any other aspect, is nowise the mind acquainted 
with its strength; that here as before the sign of health is 
Unconsciousness. In our inward, as in our outward world, 
what is mechanical lies open to us: not what is dynami¬ 
cal and has vitality. Of our Thinking, we might say, it is 
but the mere upper sm-face that we shape into articulate 
Thoughts;—^underneath the region of argument and con¬ 
scious discourse, lies the region of meditation; here, in its 
quiet mysterious depths, dwells what vital force is in us; 
here, if aught is to be created, and not merely manufactured 
and communicated, must the work go on. Manufacture is 
intelligible, but trivial; Creation is great, and cannot be 
understood. Thus if the Debater and Demonstrator, whom 
we may rank as the lowest of true thinkers, knows what he 
has done, and how he did it, the Ai-tist, whom we rank as 
the highest, knows not; must speak of Inspiration, and in 
one or the other dialect, call his work the gift of a divinity. 

But on the whole, ^ genius is ever a secret to itselfof 
this old truth we have, on all sides, daily evidence. The 
Shakspeare takes no airs for wi-iting Hamlet and the Temr 
pest, understands not that it is anything surprising: Milton, 
again, is more conscious of his faculty, which accordingly 
is an inferior one. On the other hand, what cackling and 
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strutting must we not often hear and see, when, in some 
shape of academical prolusion, maiden speech, review article, 
this or the other well-fledged goose has produced its goose- 
egg, of quite measm’able value, were it the pink of its whole 
kind; and wonders whv all mortals do not wonder 1 

Foolish enough, too, was the College Tutor’s surprise at 
Walter Shandy: how, though unread in Aristotle, he could 
nevertheless argue; and not knowing the name of any 
dialectic tool, handled them all to perfection. Is it the 
skilfulest anatomist that cuts the best figure at Sadler’s 
Wells? Or does the boxer hit better for knowing that he 
has flexor longus and a flexor brevis But indeed, as in the 
higher case of the Poet, so here in that of the Speaker and 
Inquirer, the true force is an unconscious one. The healthy 
Understanding, we should say, is not the Logical, argu¬ 
mentative, but the Intuitive; for the end of Understanding 
is not to prove and find reasons, but to know and believe. 
Of logic, and its limits, and uses and abuses, there were 
much to be said and examined; one fact, however, which 
chiefly concerns us here, has long been familiar: that the 
man of logic and the man of insight; the Reasoner and the 
Discoverer, or even Knower, are quite separable,—^indeed, 
for most part, quite separate characters. In practical mat¬ 
ters, for example, has it not become almost proverbial that 
the man of logic cannot prosper? This is he whom business- 
people call Systematic and Theoiiser and Word-monger; 
his vital intellectual force lies dormant or extinct, his whole 
force is mechanical, conscious: of such a one it is foreseen 
that, when once confronted with the infinite complexities of 
the real world, his little compact theorem of the world wiU 
be found wanting; that unless he can throw it overboard, 
and become a new creature, he will necessaiily founder. 
Nay, in mere Speculation itself, the most ineffectual of all 
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characters, generally speaking, is your dialectic man-at-arms; 
were he armed cap-a-pie in syllogistic mail of proof, and 
perfect master of logic-fence, how little does it avail him I 
Consider the old Schoolmen, and their pilgrimage towards 
Truth: the faithfulest endeavour, incessant unwearied mo¬ 
tion, often great natural vigoui'; only no progress: nothing 
hut antic feats of one limb poised against the other; there 
they balanced, somersetted and made postoes; at best 
gyrated swiftly, with some pleasure, like Spuming Der¬ 
vishes, and ended where they began. So is it, so will it 
always be, with all System-makers and builders of logical 
card-castles; of which class a certain remnant must, in 
every age, as they do in our own, survive and build. Logic 
is good, but it is not the best. The Irrefi’agable Doctor, 
with his chains of induction, liis corollaries, dilemmas and 
otlier cunning logical diagrams and apparatus, will cast you 
a beautiful horoscope, and speak reasonable things; never¬ 
theless your stolen jewel, which you wanted him to find you, 
is not forthcoming. Often by some winged word, winged as 
the thunderbolt is, of a Luther, a Napoleon, a Goethe, shall 
we see the difficulty split asunder, and its secret laid bare; 
while the LTeftagable, with all his logical tools, hews at it, 
and hovers round it, and finds it on all hands too hard for 
him. 

Again, in the difference between Oratory and Ehetoric, 
as indeed eveiy where in that superiority of what is called 
the Natural over the Artificial, we find a similar illustration. 
The Orator persuades and carries all with him, he Icnows 
not how; the Rhetorician can prove that he ought to have 
persuaded and carried all with him: the one is in a state 
of healthy unconsciousness, as if he ^ had no systemthe 
other, in virtue of regimen and dietetic punctuality, feels 
at best that ‘ his system is in high order.’ So stands it, in 
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sliort, witli all the forms of Intellect, whether as directed 
to the finding of xriith, or to the fit imparting thereof; to 
Poetry, to Eloquence, to depth of Insight, wliich is the basis 
of both these; always the characteristic of right perfoim- 
ance is a certain spontaneity, an unconsciousness; ^the 
healthy know not of their health, but only the sick/ So 
that the old precept of the critic, as crabbed as it looked to 
his ambitious disciple, might contain in it a most funda¬ 
mental truth, applicable to us all, and in much else than 
Literature: “ Whenever you have written any sentence that 
looks particularly excellent, be sui*e to blot it out.” In like 
manner, under milder phraseology, and with a meaning pur¬ 
posely much wider, a living Thinker has taught us : ‘Of the 
Wrong we are always conscious, of the Eight never/ 

But if such is the law with regard to Speculation and 
the Intellectual power of man, much more is it with regard 
to Conduct, and the power, manifested chiefly therein, which 
we name Moral. ‘ Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth:’ whisper not to thy own heart. How 
worthy is this action!—for then it is aheady becoming 
worthless. The good man is he who worhs continually in 
welldoing; to whom welldoing is as his natoal existence, 
awakening no astonishment, requiring no commentaiy; but 
there, like a thing of course, and as if it could not but be 
so. Self-contemplation, on the other hand, is infallibly the 
symptom of disease, be it or be it not the sign of cure. An 
unhealthy Vii’tue is one that consumes itself to leanness in 
repenting and anxiety; or, still worse, that inflates itself 
into dropsical boastfulness and vain-glory: either way, there 
is a self-seeking; an unprofitable looking behind us to mea¬ 
sure the way we have made; whereas the sole concern is 
to walk continually forward, and make more way. If in 
any sphere of man’s life, then in the Moral sphere, as the 
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Inmost and most -vital of all, it is good that there be whole¬ 
ness ; that there be unconsciousness, which is the evidence 
of this. Let the free, reasonable Will, which dwells in ns, 
as in onr Holy of Holies, be indeed fi-ee, and obeyed like a 
Divinity, as is its right and its effort: the perfect obedience 
will be the silent one. Such perhaps were the sense of that 
maxim, enunciating, as is usual, but the half of a truth: To 
say that we have a clear conscience, is to utter a solecism; 
had we never sinned, we should have had no conscience. 
Were defeat unknown, neither would victory be celebrated 
by songs of triumph. 

This, true enough, is an ideal, impossible state of being; 
yet ever the goal towards which our actual state of being 
strives; which it is the more perfect the nearer it can ap¬ 
proach. Nor, in our actual world, where Labom* must often 
prove ^effectual, and thus in all senses Light alternate with 
Darkness, and the nature of an ideal Morality be much 
modified, is the case, thus far, materially different. It is a 
fact which escapes no one, that, generally speaking, whoso 
is acquainted with his worth has but a little stock to culti¬ 
vate acquaintance with. Above all, the public acknowledg¬ 
ment of such acquaintance, indicating that it has reached 
quite an intimate footing, bodes ill. Already, to the popular 
judgment, he who talks much about Virtue in the abstract, 
begins to be suspect; it is shrewdly guessed that where 
there is great preaching, there will be little almsgiving. Or 
again, on a wider scale, we can remark that ages of Heroism 
are not ages of Moral Philosophy; Virtue, when it can be 
philosophised of, has become aware of itself, is sickly and 
beginning to decline. A spontaneous habitual all-pervading 
spirit of Chivalrous Valour shrinks together, and perks it¬ 
self up into shrivelled Points of Honour; humane Courtesy 
and Nobleness of mind dwindle into punctilious Politeness, 

von VIII. vol 3.) z 
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'OToiding meats;’ Spaying tithe of mint and anise, neglect¬ 
ing the weightier matters of the law,’ Groodness, which 
was a rule to itself, must now appeal to Precept, and seek 
strength from Sanctions; the Freewill no longer reigns un¬ 
questioned and by divine right, but like a mere earthly 
sovereign, by expediency, by Kewards and Punishments: or 
rather, let us say, the Freewill, so far as may be, has abdi¬ 
cated and withdrawn into the dark, and a spectral night¬ 
mare of a Necessity usui’ps its thi’one; for now that mys¬ 
terious Self-impulse of the whole man, heaven-inspired, and 
in all senses partaking of the Infinite, being captiously ques¬ 
tioned in a finite dialect, and answering, as it needs must, 
by silence,—^is conceived as non-extant, and only the out¬ 
ward Mechanism of it remains acknowledged: of Volition, 
except as the synonym of Desire, we hear nothing; of 
‘ Motives,’ without any Mover, more than enough. 

So too, when the generous Affections have become well- 
nigh paralytic, we have the reign of Sentimentality, The 
greatness, the profitableness, at any rate the extremely or¬ 
namental nature of high feeling, and the luxury of doing 
good; charity, love, self-forgetftilness, devotedness and all 
manner of godlike magnanimity,—are everywhere insisted 
on, and pressingly inculcated in speech and writing, in prose 
and verse; Sociiiian Preachers proclaim ^ Benevolence’ to all 
the four winds, and have Truth engraved on their watch- 
seals: unhappily with little or no effect. Were the limbs in 
right walking order, why so much demonstrating of motion? 
The barrenest of all mortals is the Sentimentalist, Grant¬ 
ing even that he were sincere, and did not wilfully deceive 
us, or without first deceiving himself, what good is in him? 
Does he not lie there as a perpetual lesson of despair, and 
type of bediid valetudinarian impotence ? His is emphatic¬ 
ally a Virtue that has become, through every fibre, conscious 
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of itself; it is all sick, and feels as if it were made of glass, 
and durst not toucli or be toucked; in the shape of work, 
it can do nothing; at the utmost, by incessant nursing and 
caudling, keep itself alive. As the last stage of all, when 
Vii'tue, properly so called, has ceased to be practised, and 
become extinct, and a mere remembrance, we have the era 
of Sophists, descanting of its existence, proving it, denying 
it, mechanically ^accoimting’ for it;—as dissectors and de¬ 
monstrators cannot operate till once the body be dead. 

Thus is true Moral genius, like true Intellectual, which 
indeed is but a lower phasis thereof, ^ ever a secret to it¬ 
self.’ The healthy moral natme loves Goodness, and without 
wonder wholly lives in it: the unhealthy makes love to it, 
and would fain get to live in it; or, finding such courtship 
fruitless, turns round, and not without contempt abandons 
it. These curious relations of the Voluntary and Conscious 
to the Involuntaiy and Unconscious, and the small propor¬ 
tion which, in aU departments of oui’ Kfe, the former bears 
to the latter,—^might lead us into deep questions of Psycho¬ 
logy and Physiology: such, however, belong not to our 
present object. Enough, if the fact itself become apparent, 
that Nature so meant it with us; that in this wise we are 
made. We may now say, that view man’s individual Ex¬ 
istence under what aspect we will, under the highest spiri¬ 
tual, as under the merely animal aspect, everywhere the 
grand vital energy, while in its sound state, is an unseen 
unconscious one; or, in the words of our old Aphorism, ^ the 
healthy know not of their health, but only the sick.’ 

To understand man, however, we must look beyond the 
individual man and his actions or interests, and view him in 
combination with his fellows. It is in Society that man first 
feels what he is; first becomes what he can be. In Society 
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an altogether new set of spiritual activities are evolved in 
him, and the old immeasurably quickened and strengthened. 
Society is the geuial element wherein his nature first lives 
and grows; the solitary man were but a small portion of 
himself, and must continue forever folded in, stunted and 
only half alive. ^ Aheady,’ says a deep Thinker, with more 
meaning than will disclose itself at once, ' my opinion, my 
^ conviction, gains infinitely in strength and sureness, the 
^ moment a second mind has adopted it.’ Such, even in its 
simplest form, is association; so wondrous the communion 
of soul with soul as directed to the mere act of Knowing! 
In other higher acts, the wonder is still more manifest; as 
in that portion of our being which we name the Moral: for 
properly, indeed, all communion is of a moral sort, whereof 
such intellectual communion (in the act of knowing) is itself 
an example. But with regard to Morals strictly so called, 
it is in Society, we might almost say, that Morality begins; 
here at least it takes an altogether new form, and on every 
side, as in living growth, expands itself. The Duties of 
Man to hhnself, to what is Highest in himself, make but the 
Fhst Table of the Law: to the First Table is now super- 
added a Second, with the Duties of Man to his hTeighboiu'; 
whereby also the significance of the Fii'st now assumes its 
true importance. Man has joined himself with man; soul 
acts and reacts on soul; a mystic miraculous unfathomable 
Union establishes itself; Life, in all its elements, has become 
intensated, consecrated. The lightning-spark of Thought, 
generated, or say rather heaven-kindled, in the solitary 
mind, awakens its express likeness in another mind, in a 
thousand other minds, and all blaze-up together in combined 
fire; reverberated from mind to mind, fed also with fresh 
fuel in each, it acquires incalculable new light as Thought, 
incalculable new heat as converted into Action. By and by, 
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a common store of Ttotiglit can accumulate, and be trans¬ 
mitted as an everlasting possession: Literature, whether as 
preserved in the memory of Bards, in Runes and Hieroglyphs 
engraved on stone, or in Books of written or printed paper, 
comes into existence, and begins to play its wondrous part. 
Polities are formed; the weak submitting to the strong; 
with a willing loyalty, giving obedience that he may re¬ 
ceive guidance: or say rather, in honour of our nature, the 
ignorant submitting to the wise; for so it is in all even the 
rudest communities, man never yields himself wholly to 
brute Force, but always to moral Greatness; thus the uni¬ 
versal title of respect, from the Oriental Sheik, fr'om the 
Sachem of the Red Indians, down to our English Sir, implies 
only that he whom we mean to honour is om' senior. Last, 
as the crown and all-supporting keystone of the fabric, Reli¬ 
gion arises. The devout meditation of the isolated man, 
which flitted through his soul, hke a transient tone of Love 
and Awe from unknown lands, acquires certainty, continu¬ 
ance, when it is shared-in by his brother men. ‘Where two 
or three are gathered together’ in the name of the Highest, 
then first does the Highest, as it is written, ‘appear among 
them to bless them;’ then first does an Altar and act of 
united Worship open a way from Earth to Heaven; whereon, 
were it but a simple Jacob’s-ladder,the heavenly Messengers 
will travel, with glad tidings and unspeakable gifts for men. 
Such is SooiETy, the vital articulation of many individuals 
into a new collective individual: greatly the most important 
of man’s attainments on this earth; that in which, and by 
virtue of which, all his other attainments and attempts fimd 
their arena, and have their value. Considered well, Society 
is the standing wonder of our existence; a true region of 
the Supernatural; as it were, a second all-embracing Life, 
wherein our first individual Life becomes doubly and trebly 
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alive, and whatever of Infinitude was in us bodies itself 
forth, and becomes visible and active. 

To figure Society as endowed with life is scarcely a 
metaphor; but rather the statement of a fact by such im¬ 
perfect methods as language affords. Look at it closely, 
that mystic Union, Nature’s highest work with man, wherein 
man’s volition plays an indispensable yet so subordinate a 
part, and the small Mechanical grows so mysteriously and 
indissolubly out of the infinite Dynamical, like Body out of 
Spirit,—^is truly enough vital, what we can call vital, and 
bears the distinguishing character of life. In the same style 
also, we can say that Society has its periods of sickness and 
vigour, of youth, manhood, decrepitude, dissolution and new 
birth; in one or other of which stages we may, in all times, 
and all places where men inhabit, discern it; and do our¬ 
selves, in this time and place, whether as cooperating or as 
contending, as healthy members or as diseased ones, to our 
joy and sorrow, form part of it. The question. What is the 
actual condition of Society? has in these days unhappily 
become important enough. No one of us is unconcerned in 
that question; but for the majority of thinking men a true 
answer to it, such is the state of matters, appears almost as 
the one thing needful. Meanwhile, as the true answer, that 
is to say, the complete and fimdamental answer and settle¬ 
ment, often as it has been demanded, is nowhere forth¬ 
coming, and indeed by its nature is impossible, any honest 
approximation towards such is not without value. The 
feeblest light, or even so much as a more precise recogni¬ 
tion of the darkness, which is the first step to attainment of 
light, will be welcome. 

This once understood, let it not seem idle if we remark 
that here too our old Aphorism holds; that again in the 
Body Politic, as in the animal body, the sign of right per- 
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foi’mance is Unconsciousness. Sncli indeed is virtually the 
meaning of that phrase, ‘ artificial state of society,’ as con¬ 
trasted with the natmal state, and indicating something so 
inferior to it. For, in all vital things, men distinguish an 
Artificial and a Natural; founding on some dim perception 
or sentiment of the very truth we here insist on; the arti¬ 
ficial is the conscious, mechanical; the natural is the un¬ 
conscious, dynamical. Thus, as we have an artificial Poetry, 
and prize only the natural; so likewise we have an artificial 
Morality, an artificial Wisdom, an artificial Society. The 
artificial Society is precisely one that knows its own struc¬ 
ture, its own internal functions; not in watching, not in 
knowing which, but in working outwardly to the fulfilment 
of its aim, does the wellbeing of a Society consist. Every 
Society, every Polity, has a spiritual principle; is the em¬ 
bodiment, tentative and more or less complete, of an Idea: 
all its tendencies of endeavour, specialties of custom, its 
laws, politics and whole procedure (as the glance of some 
Montesquieu, across innumerable superficial entanglements, 
can partly decipher), are prescribed by an Idea, and flow 
naturally firom it, as movements from the living source of 
motion. This Idea, be it of devotion to a man or class of 
men, to a creed, to an institution, or even, as in more ancient 
times, to a piece of land, is ever a true Loyalty; has in it 
something of a religious, paramount, quite infinite character; 
it is properly the Soul of the State, its Life; mysterious as 
other forms of Life, and like these working secretly, and in 
a depth beyond that of consciousness. 

Accordingly, it is not in the vigorous ages of a Eoman 
Republic that Treatises of the Commonwealth are written: 
while the Decii are rushing with devoted bodies on the 
enemies of Rome, what need of preaching Patriotism? The 
virtue of Patriotism has abeady sunk from its pristine alL 
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transcendent condition, before it bas received a name. So 
long as the Commonwealth continues rightly athletic, it 
cares not to dabble in anatomy. • Why teach obedience to 
the Sovereign; why so much as admii*e it, or separately 
recognise it, while a divine idea of Obedience perennially 
insphes all men? Loyalty, like Patriotism, of which it is a 
form, was not praised till it had begun to decline; the 
Clmaliers first became rightly admirable, when ‘dying for 
their king’ had ceased to be a habit with chevaliers. For if 
the mystic significance of the State, let this be what it may, 
dwells vitally in every heart, encircles every life as with a 
second higher life, how should it stand self-q[iiestioning? It 
must rush outward, and express itself by works. Besides, if 
perfect, it is there as by necessity, and does not excite in¬ 
quiry ; it is also by nature infinite, has no limits; therefore 
can be circumscribed by no conditions and definitions; can¬ 
not be reasoned of; except musically^ or in the language of 
Poetry, cannot yet so much as be spoken of. 

In those days, Society was what we name healthy, sound 
at heart. Not indeed without suffering enough; not with¬ 
out perplexities, difficulty on every side: for such is the 
appointment of man; his highest and sole blessedness is, 
that he toil, and know what to toil at: not in ease, but in 
united victorious labour, which is at once evil and the vic¬ 
tory over evil, does his Freedom lie. Nay often, looking no 
deeper than such superficial perplexities of the early Time, 
historians have taught us that it was all one mass of contra¬ 
diction and disease; and in the antique Kepublic or feudal 
Monarchy have seen only the confused chaotic quany, not the 
robust labourer, or the stately edifice he was building of it. 

If Society, in such ages, had its difficulty, it had also its 
strength; if sorrowful masses of rubbish so encumbered it, 
the tough sinews to hurl them aside, with indomitable heart. 
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were not wanting. Society went along withont complaint; 
did not stop to scrntmise itself, to say, How well I perform! 
or, Alas, how ill I Men did not yet feel themselves to be 
^the envy of smTOunding nations;’ and were enviable on 
that very account. Society was what we can call wliole^ in 
both senses of the word. The individual man was in himself 
a whole, or complete union; and could combine with his 
fellows as the living member of a greater whole. For all 
men, through their life, were animated by one great Idea; 
thus all efforts pointed one way, everywhere there was 
wholeness. Opinion and Action had not yet become dis¬ 
united; but the former could still produce the latter, or 
attempt to produce it; as the stamp does its impression 
while the wax is not hardened. Thought and the voice 
of thought were also a unison; thus, instead of Speculation, 
we had Poetry; Literature, in its rude utterance, was as 
yet a heroic Song, perhaps too a devotional Anthem. 

Religion was everywhere; Philosophy lay hid under it, 
peaceably included in it. Herein, as in the life-centre of all, 
lay the true health and oneness. Only at a later era must 
Religion split itself into Philosophies; and thereby, the vital 
union of Thought being lost, disunion and mutual collision 
in all provinces of Speech and Action more and more prevail. 
For if the Poet, or Priest, or by whatever title the inspired 
thinker may be named, is the sign of vigour and wellbeing; 
so likewise is the Logician, or uninspired thinker, the sign 
of disease, probably of decrepitude and decay. Thus, not to 
mention other instances, one of them much nearer hand,— 
so soon as Prophecy among the Hebrews had ceased, then 
did the reign of Argumentation begin; and the ancient 
Theocracy, in its Sadduceeisms and Phariseeisms, and vain 
jangling of sects and doctors, give token that the soul of 
it had fled, and that the body itself, by natural dissolution, 
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‘ with, the old forces still at work, but working in reverse 
‘ order/ was on the road to final disappearance. 

We might pursue this question into innumerable other 
ramifications; and everywhere, under new shapes, find the 
same truth, which we here so imperfectly enunciate, dis¬ 
closed ; that throughout the whole world of man, in all mani¬ 
festations and performances of his nature, outward and 
inward, personal and social, the Perfect, the Great is a 
mystery to itself, knows not itself; whatsoever does know 
itself is already little, and more or less imperfect. Or 
otherwise, we may say, Unconsciousness belongs to pure 
unmixed life; Consciousness to a diseased mixture and 
conflict of Hfe and death: Unconsciousness is the sign of 
creation; Consciousness, at best, that of manufacture. So 
deep, in this existence of ours, is the significance of Mys¬ 
tery. Well might the Ancients make Silence a god; for 
it is the element of all godhood, infinitude, or transcenden¬ 
tal greatness; at once the source and the ocean wherein 
all such begins and ends. In the same sense, too, have 
Poets sung‘Hymns to the Night;’ as if Night were nobler 
than Day; as if Day were but a small motley-coloured veil 
spread transiently over the infinite bosom of Night, and 
did but deform and hide fi'om us its purely transparent 
eternal deeps. So likewise have they spoken and sung as 
if Silence were the grand epitome and complete sum-total 
of all Harmony; and Death, what mortals call Death, pro¬ 
perly the beginning of Life. Under such figures, since 
except in figures there is no speaking of the Invisible, 
have men endeavoured to express a great Truth; — a 
Truth, in our Times, as nearly as is perhaps possible, 
forgotten by the most; which nevertheless continues for¬ 
ever true, forever all-important, and will one day, under 
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new figures, be again bronglit borne to tbe bosoms of 
all. 

But indeed, in a far lower sense, tbe rudest mind has 
still some intimation of tbe gi’eatness there is in Mystery. 
If Silence was made a god of by tbe Ancients, be still con¬ 
tinues a goYemment - clerk among us Moderns. To all 
quacks, moreover, of wbat sort soever, tbe effect of Mystery 
is well known: here and there some Cagliostro, even in 
latter days, turns it to notable account: tbe blockhead also, 
who is ambitious, and has no talent, finds sometimes in ^ the 
talent of silence,’ a kind of succedaneum. Or again, looking 
on the opposite side of tbe matter, do we not see, in the 
common understanding of mankind, a certain distrust, a 
certain contempt of what is altogether self-conscious and 
mechanical? As nothing that is wholly seen through has 
other than a trivial character; so anything professing to be 
great, and yet wholly to see thi'ough itself, is already known 
to be false, and a failure. The evil repute your * theoretical 
men’ stand in, the acknowledged inefficiency of ^ paper con¬ 
stitutions,’ and aU that class of objects, are instances of this. 
Experience often repeated, and perhaps a certain instinct of 
something far deeper that lies under such experiences, has 
taught men so much. They know beforehand, that the 
loud is generally the insignificant, the empty. Whatsoever 
can proclaim itself from the house-tops may be fit for the 
hawker, and for those multitudes that must needs buy of 
him; but for any deeper use, might as well continue unpro¬ 
claimed. Observe too, bow the converse of the proposition 
holds; how the insignificant, the empty, is usually tbe loud, 
and, after the manner of a drum, is loud even because of its 
emptiness. The uses of some Patent Dinner Calefactor can 
be bruited abroad over the whole world in the course of the 
first winter; those of the Printing Press are not so well 
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seen into for the first three centuries: the passing of the 
Select-Vestries Bill raises more noise and hopeful expect¬ 
ancy among mankind than did the promulgation of the 
Christian Religion. Again, and again, we say, the great, 
the creative and enduring is ever a secret to itself; only the 
small, the barren and transient is otherwise. 

If we now, with a practical medical view, examine, by 
this same test of Unconsciousness, the Condition of our own 
Era, and of man’s Life therein, the diagnosis we arrive at 
is nowise of a flattering sort. The state of Society in our 
days is, of all possible states, the least an unconscious one: 
this is specially the Era when all manner of Inquiries into 
what was once the unfelt, involuntary sphere of man’s exist¬ 
ence, find their place, and, as it were, occupy the whole 
domain of thought. What, for example, is all this that we 
hear, for the last generation or two, about the Improvement 
of the Age, the Spirit of the Age, Destruction of Prejudice, 
Progress of the Species, and the March of Intellect, but an 
unhealthy state of self-sentience, self-survey; the precm'sor 
and prognostic of still worse health? That Intellect do 
march, if possible at double-quick time, is very desuable; 
nevertheless, why should she turn round at every stride, 
and cry: See you what a stride I have taken 1 Such a 
marching of Intellect is distinctly of the spavined kind; 
what the Jockeys call ^ all action and no go.’ Or at best, if 
we examine well, it is the marching of that gouty Patient, 
whom his Doctors had clapt on a metal floor artificially 
heated to the searing point, so that he was obliged to 
march, and did march with a vengeance—^nowhither. In¬ 
tellect did not awaken for the first time yesterday; but lias 
been under way from Noah’s Flood downwards: greatly her 
best progress, moreover, was in the old times, when she 
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said nothing about it. In those same ^ dark ages/ Intellect 
(metaphorically as well as literally) could invent glass^ which 
now she has enough ado to grind into spectacles. Intellect 
built not only Churches, but a Church, the Church, based on 
this firm Earth, yet reaching up, and leading up, as high as 
Heaven; and now it is all she can do to keep its doors 
bolted, that there be no tearing of the Surplices, no robbery 
of the Alms-box. She built a Senate-house likewise, glo¬ 
rious in its kind; and now it costs her a well-nigh mortal 
effort to sweep it clear of vermin, and get the roof made 
rain-tight. 

But the ti'uth is, with Intellect, as with most other 
things, we are now passing from that first or boastful stage 
of Self-sentience into the second or painful one: out of 
these often-asseverated declarations that ‘ our system is in 
high order,’ we come now, by natural sequence, to the mel¬ 
ancholy conviction that it is altogether the reverse. Thus, 
for instance, in the matter of Government, the period of 
the ‘ Invaluable Constitution’ has to be followed by a Reform 
Bill; to laudatory De Lolmes succeed objurgatory Benth- 
ams. At any rate, what Treatises on the Social Contract, 
on the Elective Franchise, the Rights of Man, the Rights of 
Property, Codifications, Institutions, Constitutions, have we 
not, for long years, groaned under I Or again, with a wider 
survey, consider those Essays on Man, Thoughts on Man, 
Inquiries concerning Man; not to mention Evidences of the 
Christian Faith, Theories of Poetry, Considerations on the 
Origin of Evil, which duiing the last century have accmnu- 
lated on us to a frightful extent. Never since the begianing 
of Time was there, that we hear or read of, so intensely 
self-conscious a Society. Our whole relations to the Universe 
and to our fellow-man have become an Inquiry, a Doubt; 
nothing will go on of its own accord, and do its func- 
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tioa qtdetly; but all things must be probed into, the whole 
working of man’s world be anatomically studied. Alas, 
anatomically studied, that it may be medically aided I Till 
at length indeed, we have come to such a pass, that except 
in this same medicine, with its artifices and appliances, few 
can so much as imagine any strength or hope to remain for 
us. The whole Life of Society must now be canied on 
by di-iigs; doctor after doctor appears with his nostrum, of 
Cooperative Societies, Universal Suffi*age, Cottage-and-Cow 
systems. Repression of Population, Vote by Ballot. To such 
height has the dyspepsia of Society reached; as indeed 
the constant grinding internal pain, or firom time to time 
the mad spasmodic throes, of all Society do otherwise too 
mournfully indicate. 

Far be it from us to attribute, as some unwise persons 
do, the disease itself to this unhappy sensation that there 
is a disease I The Encyclopedists did not produce the trou¬ 
bles of France; but the troubles of France produced the 
Encyclopedists, and much else. The Self-consciousness is 
the symptom merely; nay, it is also the attempt towards 
cure. We record the fact, without special censure; not 
wondering that Society should feel itself, and in all ways 
complain of aches and twinges, for it has suffered enough. 
Napoleon was but a Job’s-comforter, w^hen he told his 
wounded Staff-oflScer, twice unhorsed by cannon-balls, and 
with half his Hmbs blown to pieces: vous icoutez tropT 

On the outward, as it were Physical diseases of Soci¬ 
ety, it were beside our purpose to insist here. These are 
diseases which he who runs may read; and sorrow over, 
with or without hope. Wealth has accumulated itself into 
masses; and Poverty, also in accumulation enough, lies im¬ 
passably separated fi:om it; opposed, uncommunicating, like 
forces in positive and negative poles. The gods of this 
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lower world sit aloft on glittering thrones, less happy than 
Epicurus’s gods, but as indolent, as impotent; while the 
boundless living chaos of Ignorance and Hunger welters 
terrific, in its dark fuiy, under their feet. How much among 
us might be likened to a whited sepulchre; outwardly all 
pomp and strength; but inwardly full of horror and despair 
and dead-men’s bones 1 Iron highways, with their wains 
fii’ewmged, are uniting all ends of the firm Land; quays 
and moles, with theii* innumerable stately fleets, tame the 
Ocean into our pliant bearer of burdens; Labour’s thousand 
arms, of sinew and of metal, all-conquering everywhere, 
from the tops of the mountain down to the depths of the 
mine and the caverns of the sea, ply unweariedly for the 
service of man: yet man remains unserved. He has sub¬ 
dued this Planet, his habitation and inheritance; yet reaps 
no profit from the victory. 

Sad to look upon: in the highest stage of civilisation, nine 
tenths of mankind have to struggle in the lowest battle of 
savage or even animal man, the battle against Famine. 
Countries are rich, prosperous in all manner of increase, be¬ 
yond example: but the Men of those countries are poor, 
needier than ever of aU sustenance outward and inward; 
of Belief, of Knowledge, of Money, of Food, The rule, Sic vos 
non vobisy never altogether to be got rid of in men’s Indus¬ 
try, now presses with such incubus weight, that Industry 
must shake it off*, or utterly be strangled under it; and, alas, 
can as yet but gasp and rave, and aimlessly struggle, like 
one in the final delhation. Thus Change, or the inevitable 
approach of Change, is manifest everywhere. In one Country 
we have seen lava-torrents of fever-ftenzy envelop all things ; 
Government succeed Government, like the phantasms of a 
dying brain. In another Comitry, we can even now see, in 
maddest alternation, the Peasant governed by such guidance 
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as this; To labour earnestly one month in raising wheat, 
and the next month labour earnestly in burning it. So that 
Society, were it not by nature immortal, and its death ever a 
new-birth, might appear, as it does in the eyes of some, to 
be sick to dissolution, and even now writhing in its last 
agony. Sick enough we must admit it to be, with disease 
enough, a whole nosology of diseases; wherein he perhaps 
is happiest that is not called to prescribe as physician;— 
wherein, however, one small piece of policy, that of sum¬ 
moning the Wisest in the Commonwealth, by the sole me¬ 
thod yet known or thought of, to come together and with 
their whole soul consult for it, might, but for late tedious 
experiences, have seemed unquestionable enough. 

But leaving this, let us rather look within, into the 
Spiritual condition of Society, and see what aspects and 
prospects offer themselves there. For after all, it is there 
properly that the secret and origin of the whole is to be 
sought: the Physical derangements of Society are but the 
image and impress of its Spiritual; while the heart continues 
sound, all other sickness is superficial, and temporary. False 
Action is the fruit of false Speculation; let the spirit of So¬ 
ciety be fi’ee and strong, that is to say, let true Principles 
insphe the members of Society, then neither can disorders 
accumulate in its Practice; each disorder will be promptly, 
faithfully inquired into, and remedied as it arises. But alas, 
with us the Spiritual condition of Society is no less sickly 
than the Physical. Examine man’s internal world, in any 
of its social relations and performances, here too all seems 
diseased self-consciousness, collision and mutually-destruc- 
tive struggle. Nothing acts fr'om within outwards in un¬ 
divided healthy force; everything lies impotent, lamed, its 
force turned inwards, and painfully ‘listens to itself.’ 

To begin with our highest Spiritual function, with Re- 
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ligion, we might ask, Whither has Eeligion now fled? Of 
Churches and their establishments we here say nothing; nor 
of the imhappy domains of Unbelief, and how innumerable 
men, blinded in their minds, have grown to ‘ live without God 
in the worldbut, taking the fairest side of the matter, we 
ask. What is the nature of that same Eeligion, which still 
lingers in the hearts of the few who are called, and call 
xhemselves, specially the Eeligious ? Is it a healthy religion, 
vital, unconscious of itself; that shines forth spontaneously in 
doing of the Work, or even in preaching of the Word? Un¬ 
happily, no. Instead of heroic martyr Conduct, and inspired 
and soul-inspiring Eloquence, whereby Eeligion itself were 
brought home to our living bosoms, to live and reign there. 
We have ^Discomses on the Evidences,’ endeavouring, witli 
smallest result, to make it probable that such a thing as 
Eeligion exists. The most enthusiastic Evangelicals do not 
preach a Gospel, but keep describing how it should and 
might be preached: to awaken the sacred fire of faith, as 
by a sacred contagion, is not their endeavour; but, at most, 
to describe how Faith shows and acts, and scientifically 
distinguish true Faith from false. Eeligion, like all else, is 
conscious of itself, listens to itself; it becomes less and less 
creative, vital; more and more mechanical. Considered as 
a whole, the Christian Eeligion, of late ages has been con¬ 
tinually dissipating itself into Metaphysics; and threatens 
now to disappear, some rivers do, in deserts of barren sand. 

Of Literature, and its deep-seated, wide-spread maladies, 
why speak? Literature is but a branch of Eeligion, and 
always participates in its character: however, in our time, 
it is the only branch that still shows any greenness; and, 
as some think, must one day become the main stem. ISTow, 
apart fron the subterranean and tartarean regions of Litera¬ 
ture;—^leaving out of view the finghtful^ scandalous statistics 

VOIi. VIII. (Miso, vol. 3.) AA 
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of Puffing, the mystery of Slander, Falsehood, Hatred and 
other convulsion-work of rabid Imbecility, and all that has 
rendered Literature on that side a perfect ‘Babylon the 
mother of Abominations,’ in very deed making the world 
‘ drunk’ with the wine of her iniquity;—^forgetting all this, 
let us look only to the regions of the upper an; to such 
Literature as can be said to have some attempt towards 
truth in it, some tone of music, and if it be not poetical, to 
hold of the poetical. Among other characteristics, is not 
this manifest enough: that it knows itself? Spontaneous 
devotodness to the object, being wholly possessed by the 
object, what we can call Inspiration, has well-nigh ceased to 
appear in Literature. Which melodious Singer forgets that 
he is singing melodiously? We have not the love of great¬ 
ness, but the love of the love of greatness. Hence infinite 
Affectations, Distractions; in every case inevitable Error. 
Consider, for one example, this peculiarity of Modern Litera¬ 
ture, the sin that has been named View-hunting. In our 
elder wi-iters, there are no paintings of scenery for its own 
sake: no euphuistic gallantries with Nature, but a constant 
heartlove for her, a constant dwelling in communion witli 
her. View-hunting, with so much else that is of kin to 
it, fii’st came decisively into action through the Sorroios of 
Werter; which wonderful Performance, indeed, may in many 
senses be regarded as the progenitor of all that has since 
become popular in Literatm’e; whereof, in so far as concerns 
spirit and tendency, it still offers the most instructive image; 
for nowhere, except in its own country, above all in the mind 
of its illustrious Author, has it yet fallen wholly obsolete. 
Scarcely ever, till that late epoch, did any worshipper of 
Nature become entirely aware that he was worshipping, 
mud. to his own credit; and think of saying to himself: 
Come, let us make a description 1 Intolerable enough ? when 
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every puny whipster plnclis out his pencil, and insists on 
painting you a scene; so that the instant you discern such 
a thing as ‘ wavy outline/ ^ mirror of the lake/ ‘ stern head¬ 
land/ or the like, in any Book, you tremulously hasten on; 
and scarcely the Author of Waverley himself can tempt you 
not to skip. 

Nay, is not the diseased self-conscious state of Literature 
disclosed in this one fact, which lies so near us here, the 
prevalence of Reviewing I Sterne’s wish for a reader ‘ that 
^ would give-up the reins of his imagination into his author’s 
• hands, and be pleased he knew not why, and cared not 
< wherefore,’ might lead him a long journey now. Indeed, 
for our best class of readers, the chief pleasure, a very stinted 
one, is this same knowing of the Why; which many a Karnes 
and Bossu has been, ineffectually enough, endeavouring to 
teach us: till at last these also have laid down theii* trade; 
and now your Reviewer is a mere taster; who tastes, and 
says, by the evidence of such palate, such tongue, as he has 
got. It is good. It is bad. Was it thus that the French 
carried out certain inferior creatm'es on their Algerine Ez- 
pedition, to taste the wells for them, and tiy whether they 
were poisoned? Far be it from us to disparage our own 
craft, whereby we have otu living I Only we must note 
these things: that Reviewing spreads with strange vigour; 
that such a man as Byron reckons the Reviewer and the 
Poet equal; that at the last Leipzig Fair, there was adver¬ 
tised a Review of Reviews. By and by it will be feund that 
all Literature has become one boundless self-devouring Re¬ 
view ; and, as in London routs, wc have to do nothing, but 
only to see others do nothing.—Thus does Literature also, 
like a sick thing, superabundantly ‘ listen to itself.’ 

No less is this unhealthy symptom manifest, if we cast 
a glance on our Philosophy, on the character of om specu- 
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lative THnlring. Nay already, as above hinted, the mere 
existence and necessity of a Philosophy is an evil. Man is 
sent hither not to question, but to work: ‘ the end of man,’ 
it was long ago written, ‘ is an Action, not a Thought.’ In 
the perfect state, aU Thought were but the picture and in¬ 
spiring symbol of Action; Philosophy, except as Poetry and 
Religion, would have no being. And yet how, in this imper¬ 
fect state, can it be avoided, can it be dispensed with ? Man 
stands as in the centre of Natui'e; his fraction of Time 
encfrcled by Eternity, his handbreadth of Space encircled by 
Infinitude: how shall he forbear asking himself, "PVTiat am I; 
and Wlience; and Whither? How too, except in slight par¬ 
tial hints, in kind asseverations and assurances, such as a 
mother quiets her fretfully inquisitive child with, shall he 
get answer to such inquiries ? 

The disease of Metaphysics, accordingly, is a perennial one. 
In all ages, those questions of Death and Immortality, Origin 
of Evil, Freedom and Necessity, must, under new forms, anew 
make their appearance; ever, from time to time, must the at¬ 
tempt to shape for oui^selves some Theorem of the TJniverse 
be repeated. And ever unsuccessfully: for what Theorem of 
the Infinite can the Finite render complete? We, the whole 
species of Mankind, and om’ whole existence and history, are 
but a floating speck in the illimitable ocean of the All; yet in 
that ocean; indissoluble portion thereof; partaking of its in¬ 
finite tendencies: borne this way and that by its deep-swell¬ 
ing tides, and grand ocean currents;—of which what faintest 
chance is there that we should ever exhaust the significance, 
ascertain the goings and comings? A region of Doubt, there¬ 
fore, hovers forever in the background; in Action alone can 
we have certainty. Nay properly Doubt is the indispensable 
inexhaustible material whereon Action works, which Action 
has to fashion into Certainty and Reality; only on a canvas 
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of Darkness, such is man’s way of being, could the many- 
coloured picture of our Life paint itself and shine. 

Thus if our eldest system of Metaphysics is as old as the 
Book of Genesis, om' latest is that of Mr. Thomas Hope, pub¬ 
lished only within the current year. It is a chronic malady 
that of Metaphysics, as we said, and perpetually recurs on 
us. At the utmost, there is a better and a worse in it; a 
stage of convalescence, and a stage of relapse with new sick¬ 
ness : these forever succeed each other, as is the nature of 
all Life-movement here below. The first, or convalescent 
stage, we might also name that of Dogmatical or Construc¬ 
tive Metaphysics; when the mind constructively endeavours 
to scheme out and assert for itself an actual Theorem of 
the Universe, and therewith for a time rests satisfied. The 
second or sick stage might be called that of Sceptical or 
Inquisitory Metaphysics; when the mind having widened 
its sphere of vision, the existing Theorem of the Universe 
no longer answers the phenomena, no longer yields content¬ 
ment; but must be torn in pieces, and certainty anew sought 
for in the endless realms of denial. All Theologies and 
sacred Cosmogonies belong, in some measure, to the first 
class; in all PyiThonism, &om PyiTho down to Hume and 
the innumerable disciples of Hume, we have instances enough 
of the second. In the former, so far as it affords satisfac¬ 
tion, a temporary anodyne to doubt, an arena for wholesome 
action, there may be much good; indeed in this case, it 
holds rather of Poetry than of Metaphysics, might be called 
Inspiration rather than Speculation. The latter is Metaphy¬ 
sics proper; a pm'e, tmmixed, though from time to time a 
necessary evil. 

For truly, if we look into it, there is no more fi:uitless 
endeavour than this same, which the Metaphysician proper 
toils in; to educe Conviction out of Negation.' How, by 
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merely testing and rejecting what is not, shall we ever 
attain knowledge of what is ? Metaphysical Speculation, as 
it begins in No or Nothingness, so it must needs end in 
Nothingness; chcnlates and must circulate in endless vor¬ 
tices ; creating, swallowing—^itself. Our being is made up 
of Light and Darkness, the Light resting on the Darkness, 
and balancing it; eveiy where there is Dualism, Equipoise; a 
perpetual Contradiction dwells in us: ^ where shall I place 
myself to escape from my own shadow f Consider it well, 
Metaphysics is the attempt of the mind to rise above the 
mind; to environ and shut in, or as we say, comprehend the 
mind. Hojpeless struggle, for the wisest, as for the foolish- 
est I What strength of sinew, or athletic skill, will enable 
the stoutest athlete to fold his own body m his aims, and, 
by lifting, lift up himself^ The Irish Saint swam the Chan¬ 
nel, ^ carrying his head in his teeth \ but the feat has never 
been imitated. 

That this is the age of Metaphysics, in the proper, or 
sceptical Inquisitory sense; that there was a necessity for 
its being such an age, we regard as our indubitable misfoi’- 
tune. From many causes, the arena of free Activity has 
long been narrowing, that of scej)tical Inquhy becoming 
more and more universal, more and more perplexing. The 
Thought conducts not to the Deed; but in boundless chaos, 
self-devouring, engenders monstrosities, phantasms, fire¬ 
breathing chimeras. Profitable Speculation were this: What 
is to be done; and How is it to be done? But with us 
not so much as the What can be got sight of. For some 
generations, all Philosophy has been a painful, captious, 
hostile question towards everything in the Heaven above, 
and in the Earth beneath: Why art thou there ? Till at 
length it has come to pass that the worth and autlienticity 
of all things seems dubitable or deniable: om* best eJQfort 
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must be improductively spent not in working, but in ascer¬ 
taining our mere Whereabout, and so much as whether we 
are to work at all. Doubt, which, as was said, ever hangs 
in the background of our world, has now become our middle- 
ground and foreground; whereon, for the time, no fair Life- 
picture can be painted, but only the dark air-canvas itself 
flow round us, bewildering and benighting. 

Nevertheless, doubt as we will, man is actually Here; 
not to ask questions, but to do work: in this time, as in all 
times, it must be the heaviest evil for him, if his faculty of 
Action lie dormant, and only that of sceptical Inquhy exert 
itself. Accordingly, whoever looks abroad upon the world, 
comparing the Past with the Present, may find that the 
practical condition of man in these days is one of the sad¬ 
dest: burdened with miseries which are in a considerable 
degree peculiar. In no time was man’s life what he calls a 
happy one; in no time can it be so. A perpetual dream 
there has been of Paradises, and some luxurious Lubberland, 
where the brooks should run wine, and the trees bend with 
ready-baked viands; but it was a dream merely; an im¬ 
possible dream. Suffeiing, contradiction, error, have their 
quite perennial, and even indispensable abode in this Earth. 
Is not labour the inheritance of man? And what labour 
for the present is joyous, and not grievous? Labour, effort, 
is the very interruption of that ease, which man foolishly 
enough fancies to be his happiness; and yet without labour 
there were no ease, no rest, so much as conceivable. Thus 
Evil, what we call Evil, must ever exist while man exists: 
Evil, in the widest sense we can give it, is precisely the 
dark, disordered material out of which man’s Freewill has 
to create an edifice of order and Good. Ever must Pain 
urge us to Labour; and only in free Effort can any blessed¬ 
ness be imagined for us. 
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But if man has, in all ages, had enough to encounter, 
there has, in most civilised ages, been an inward force vouch¬ 
safed him, whereby the pressure of things outward might 
be withstood. Obstruction abounded; but Faith also was 
not wanting. It is by Faith that man removes mountains; 
while he had Faith, his limbs might be weaiied with toiling, 
his back galled with bearing; but the heart within him was 
peaceable and resolved. In the thickest gloom there burnt 
a lamp to guide him. If he struggled and suffered, he felt 
that it even should be so; Imew for what he was suffering 
and struggling. Faith gave him an inward Willingness; a 
world of Strength wherewith to front a world of Difficulty, 
The true wretchedness lies here : that the Difficulty remain 
and the Strength be lost; that Pain cannot relieve itself in 
fi’ee Effort; that we have the Labour, and want the Willing-* 
ness. Faith strengthens us, enlightens us, for all endea¬ 
vours and endurances; with Faith we can do all, and dare 
all, and life itself has a thousand times been joyfully given 
away. But the sum of man’s misery is even this, that he 
feel himself crushed under the Juggernaut wheels, and know 
that Juggernaut is no diviaity, but a dead mechanical idol. 
Now this is specially the misery which has fallen on man 
in our Era, Belief, Faith has well-nigh vanished firom the 
world. The youth on awakening hi tliis wondrous Universe 
no longer finds a competent theory of its wonders. Time 
was, when if he asked himself, Wliat is man, What are 
the duties of man ? the answer stood ready written for him. 
But now the ancient ‘ ground-plan of the All’ belies itself 
when brought into contact with reality; Mother Church has, 
to the most, become a superannuated Step-mother, whose 
lessons go disregarded; or are spumed at, and scomfiilly 
gainsaid. For young Valour and thirst of Action no ideal 
Chivalry invites to heroism, prescribes what is heroic: the 
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old ideal of Manhood has grown obsolete, and the new is 
still invisible to us, and we grope after it in darkness, one 
clutching this phantom, another that; Werterism, Byronism, 
even BiTimmelism, each has its day. For Contemplation and 
love of Wisdom, no Cloister now opens its religious shades; 
the Thinker must, in all senses, wander homeless, too often 
aimless, looking up to a Heaven which is dead for him, 
round to an Earth which is deaf. Action, in those old days, 
was easy, was voluntary, for the divine worth of human 
things lay acknowledged; Speculation was wholesome, for 
it ranged itself as the handmaid of Action; what could not 
so range itself died out by its natural death, by neglect. 
Loyalty still hallowed obedience, and made rule noble; there 
was still something to be loyal to: the Godlike stood em¬ 
bodied under many a symbol in men’s interests and busi¬ 
ness; the Finite shadowed forth the Infinite; Eternity 
looked through Time. The Life of man was encompassed 
and overcanopied by a gloiy of Heaven, even as his dwell¬ 
ing-place by the azure vault. 

How changed in these new days I Truly may it be said, 
the Divinity has withdrawn from the Earth; or veils him¬ 
self in that wide-wasting Whirlwind of a departing Era, 
wherein the fewest can discern his goings. Not Godhead, 
but an iron, ignoble circle of Necessity embraces all things; 
binds the youth of these times into a sluggish thrall, or 
else exasperates him into a rebel. Heroic Action is para¬ 
lysed; for what worth now remains unquestionable with 
him? At the fervid period when his whole nature cries 
aloud for Action, there is nothing sacred under whose ban¬ 
ner he can act; the course and kind and conditions of free 
Action are all but undiscoverable. Doubt storms-in on him 
through every avenue; inquiries of the deepest, painfulest 
sort must be engaged with; and the inviiiciblc energy of 
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youBg years waste itseK in sceptical, suicidal cavillings; 
in passionate ‘questionings of Destiny,’ wliereto no answer 
will be returned. 

For men, in whom the old perennial principle of Hunger 
(be it Hunger of the poor Day-dindge who stills it with 
eighteenpence a-day, or of the ambitious Placehuuter who 
can nowise still it with so little) suffices to fill-up existence, 
the case is bad; but not the worst. These men have an 
aim, such as it is; and can steer towards it, with chagrin 
enough truly; yet, as their hands are kept full, without 
desperation. Unhappier are they to whom a higher instinct 
has been given; who struggle to be persons, not machines; 
to whom the Universe is not a warehouse, or at best a fancy- 
bazaar, hut a mystic temple and hall of doom. For such 
men there lie properly two courses open. The lower, yet 
still an estimable class, take up with worn-out Symbols of 
the Godlike; keep trimming and trucking between these 
and Hypocrisy, puiblindly enough, miserably enough. A 
numerous intermediate class end in Denial; and form a 
theory that there is no theory; that nothing is certain in 
the wmi'ld, except this fact of Pleasui'e being pleasant; so 
they try to realise what tiifling modicum of Pleasure they 
can come at, and to live contented therewith, winking hard. 
Of these we speak not here; but only of the second nobler 
class, who also have dared to say No, and cannot yet say 
Tea ; but feel that in the No they dwell as in a Golgotha, 
where life enters not, where peace is not appointed them. 

Hard, for most part, is the fate of such men; the harder 
the nobler they are. In dim forecastings, wrestles within 
them the ‘Divine Idea of the World,’ yet will nowhere 
visibly reveal itself. They have to realise a Worship for 
themselves, or live unworshipping. The Godlike has van* 
ished from the world; and they, by the strong cry of tlieir 
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souVs agony, like true wonder-workers, must again evoke 
its presence. This miracle is their appointed task ; which 
they must accomplish, or die wretchedly; this miracle has 
been accomplished by such; but not in onr land; onr land 
yet knows not of it. Behold a Byron, in melodious tones, 
‘ cursing liis dayhe mistakes earthborn passionate Desire 
for heavcn-insphed Freewill; without heavenly loadstar, 
rushes madly into the dance of meteoric lights that hover 
on the mad Mahlstrom; and goes down among its eddies. 
Hear a Shelley filling the earth with inarticulate wad; like 
the infinite, inarticulate grief and weeping of forsaken in¬ 
fants. A noble Fiiediich Schlegel, stupefied in that fear¬ 
ful loneliness, as of a silenced battle-field, flies back to 
Catholicism; as a child might to its slain mother’s bosom, 
and cling there. In lower regions, how many a poor Haz- 
litt must wander on God’s verdant earth, like the Unblest 
on bm’ning deserts; passionately dig wells, and draw up 
only the dry quicksand; believe that he is seeking Truth, 
yet only wrestle among endless Sophisms, doing desperate 
battle as with spectre-hosts; and die and make no sign I 
To the better order of such minds any mad joy of Denial 
has long since ceased: the problem is not now to deny, 
but to ascertain and perform. Once in destroying the False, 
there was a certain inspiration; but now the genius of De¬ 
struction has done its work, there is now nothing more to 
destroy. The doom of the Old has long been pronounced, 
and irrevocable; the Old has passed away: but, alas, the 
New appoa}*s not in its stead; the Time is still in pangs 
of travail with the New. Man has walked by the light of 
conflagrations, and amid the sound of falling cities; and 
now there is darkness, and long watching till it be morning. 
The voice even of the faithful can but exclaim: ‘As yet 
* struggles the twelfth hour of the Night: birds of darkness 
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* are on the wing, spectres uproar, the dead walk, the liv- 
^ ing dream.—^Thou, Eternal Providence, wilt cause the day 
‘ to dawn P 

Such being the condition, temporal and spiritual, of the 
world at our Epoch, can we wonder that the world ‘ listen^ 
to itself,’ and struggles and writhes, everywhere externally 
and internally, like a thing in pain ? Nay, is not even this 
unhealthy action of the world’s Organisation, if the symp¬ 
tom of universal disease, yet also the symptom and sole 
means of restoration and cure? The effort of Nature, exert¬ 
ing her medicative force to cast-out foreign impediments, 
and once more become One, become whole? In Practice, 
still more in Opinion, which is the preem'sor and prototype 
of Practice, there must needs be collision, convulsion; much 
has to be ground away. Thought must needs be Doubt and 
Inquiry, before it can again be Affirmation and Sacred Pre¬ 
cept. Innumerable ‘Philosophies of Man,’ contending in 
boundless hubbub, must annihilate each other, before an 
inspired Poesy and Faith for Man can fashion itself together. 

From this stunning hubbub, a true Babel-like confusion 
of tongues, we have here selected two Voices; less as ob¬ 
jects of praise or condemnation, than as signs how far the 
confusion has reached, what prospect there is of its abating, 
Friedrich Schlegel’s Lectures delivered at Dresden, and Mr, 
Hope’s JSssay published in London, are the latest utterances 
of European Speculation: far asunder in external place, they 
stand at a still TOder distance in inward purport; are, in¬ 
deed, so opposite and yet so cognate that they may, in 
many senses, represent the two Extremes of our whole 
modem system of Thought; and be said to inclikle be¬ 
tween them aU the Metaphysical Philosophies, so often al- 

- Jean Paul’s Heipa'w (Vorrede). 
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luded to here, which, of late times, from France, Germany, 
England, have agitated and almost overwhelmed ns. Both 
in regard to matter and to form, the relation of these two 
Works is significant enough. 

Speaking first of their cognate qualities, let us remark, 
not without emotion, one quite extraneous point of agree¬ 
ment; the fact that the Writers of both have departed from 
this world; they have now finished their search, and had all 
doubts resolved: while we listen to the voice, the tongue 
that uttered it has gone silent forever. But the funda¬ 
mental, all-pervading similarity lies in this circumstance, 
well worthy of being noted, that both these Philosophies 
are of the Dogmatic or Constnictive sort; each in its way 
is a kind of Genesis; an endeavour to bring the Phenomena 
of man’s Universe once more under some theoretic Scheme: 
in both there is a decided principle of unity; they strive 
after a result which shall be positive; their aim is not to 
question, but to establish. This, especially if we consider 
Avith what comprehensive concentrated force it is here ex¬ 
hibited, forms a new feature in such works. 

Under all other aspects, there is the most irreconcilable 
opposition; a staring contrariety, such as might provoke 
contrasts, were there far fewer points of comparison. If 
Schlegel’s Work is the apotheosis of Spmtualism; Hope’s 
again is the apotheosis of Materialism: in the one, all Matter 
is evaporated into a Phenomenon, and terrestrial Life itself, 
with its whole doings and showings, held out as a Disturb¬ 
ance {Zerriittung) produced by the Zeitgeist (Spirit of Time); 
in the other. Matter is distilled and sublimated into some 
semblance of Divinity: the one regards Space and Time as 
mere forms of man’s mind, and without external existence 
or reality; the other supposes Space and Time to be in¬ 
cessantly created,’ and rayed-in upon us like a sort of *gi’avi- 
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tation/ Sucli is tlieir difference in respect of purport: no 
less striking is it in respect of manner, talent, success and 
all outward characteristics. Thus, if in Schlegel we have 
to admire the power of Words, in Hope we stand astonished, 
it might almost be said, at the want of an articulate Lan¬ 
guage. To Schlegel his Philosophic Speech is obedient, 
dextrous, exact, like a promptly ministering genius; his 
names are so clear, so precise and vivid, that they almost 
(sometimes altogether) become things for him: with Hope 
there is no Philosophical Speech; but a painful, confused 
stammering, and struggling after such; or the tongue, as 
in doatish forgetfulness, maunders, low, long-winded, and 
speaks not the word intended, but another; so that here 
the scarcely intelligible, in these endless convolutions, be¬ 
comes the wholly unreadable; and often we could ask, as 
that mad pupil did of his tutor in Philosophy, ‘‘ But whether 
is Virtue a fluid, then, or a gas If the fact, that Schlegel, 
in the city of Dresden, could find audience for such high 
discourse, may excite our envy; this other fact, that a per¬ 
son of strong powers, skilled in English Thought and master 
of its Dialect, could wiite the Origin and Prospects of Man, 
may painfully remind us of the reproach, that England has 
now no language for Meditation; that England, the most 
calculative, is the least meditative, of all civilised countries. 

It is not our purpose to offer any criticism of Schlegers 
Book; in such limits as were possible here, we should de¬ 
spair of commimicatiug even the faintest image of its signi¬ 
ficance. To the mass of readers, indeed, both among the 
Germans themselves, and still more elsewhere, it nowise 
addresses itself, and may lie forever sealed. We point it 
out as a remarkable document of the Time and of the Man; 
can recommend it, moreover, to all earnest Thinkers, as a 
work deserving their best regard; a work full of deep inedi- 
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tation, wherein tlie infinite mystery of Life, if not repre¬ 
sented, is decisively recognised. Of Sclilegel himself, and 
his character, and spiritual history, we can profess no tho¬ 
rough or final understanding; yet enough to make us view 
him with admiration and pity, nowise with harsh contemp¬ 
tuous censure; and must say, mth clearest persuasion, that 
the outcry of his being ‘a renegade,’ and so forth, is but like 
other such outcries, a judgment where there was neither 
jury, nor evidence, nor judge. The candid reader, in this 
Book itself, to say notliing of all the rest, Avill find traces 
of a high, far-seeing, earnest spirit, to whom ^Austrian Pen¬ 
sions,’ and the Kaiser’s crown, and Austria altogether, were 
but a light matter to the finding and vitally appropriating 
of Truth. Let us respect the sacred mystery of a Person; 
rush not irreverently into man’s Holy of Holies! Were the 
lost little one, as we said aheady, found' sucking its dead 
mother, on the field of carnage,’ could it be other than a 
spectacle for tears? A solemn mournful feeling comes over 
us when we see this last Work of Friediich Schlegel, the 
unwearied seeker, end abruptly in the middle; and, as if he 
had not yet found, as if emblematically of much, end with 
an ^Aher —,’ with a 'But—’! This was the last word that 
came from the Pen of Friedrich Schlogel: about eleven at 
night he wrote it down, and there paused sick; at one in 
the morning, Time for him had merged itself in Eternity; 
he was, as we say, no more. 

Still less can we attempt any criticism of Mr. Hope’s 
new Book of Genesis, Indeed, under any circumstances, 
criticism of it were now impossible. Such an utterance 
could only be responded to in peals of laughter; and laughter 
sounds hollow and hideous through the vaults of the dead. 
Of this monstrous Anomaly, where all sciences are heaped 
and huddled together, and the principles of all are, with 
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a cbildKke innocence, plied hither and thither, or wholly 
abolished in case of need; where the First Cause is figured 
as a huge Circle, with nothing to do but radiate ^gravi¬ 
tation’ towards its centre; and so construct a Universe, 
wherein all, from the lowest cucumber with its coolness, up 
to the highest seraph with his love, were but ^ gravitation,’ 
direct or reflex, ^ in more or less central globes,’—what can 
we say, except, with sorrow and shame, that it could have 
originated nowhere save in England? It is a general ag¬ 
glomerate of all facts, notions, whims and observations, as 
they lie in the brain of an English gentleman; as an Eng¬ 
lish gentleman, of unusual thinking power, is led to fashion 
ihem, in his schools and in his world: all these thrown into 
the crucible, and if not fused, yet soldered or conglutinated 
with boundless patience; and now tumbled out here, hetero¬ 
geneous, amorphous, unspeakable, a world’s wonder. Most 
melancholy must we name the whole business; full of long- 
continued thought, earnestness, loftiness of mind; not with¬ 
out glances into the Deepest, a constant fearless endeavour 
after tmth; and with all this nothing accomplished, but 
the perhaps absurdest Book written in our century by a 
thinking man. A shameful Abortion; which, however, need 
not now be smothered or mangled, for it is already dead; 
only, in our love and sorrowing reverence for the writer of 
A?ia5ia5mc^,and the heroic seeker of Light, though not bringer 
thereof, let it be buried and forgotten. 

For ourselves, the loud discord which jars in these two 
Works, in iunumerable works of the like import, and gener¬ 
ally in all the Thought and Action of this period, does not 
any longer utterly confuse us. Unhappy who, in such a 
time, felt not, at all conjunctm’es, ineradicably in his heart 
the knowledge that a God made this Universe, and a De- 
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moil not! And shall Evil always prosper, then? Out of 
all Evil comes Good; and no Good that is possible but 
shall one day be real. Deep and sad as is our feeling that 
we stand yet in the bodeful Night; equally deep, indestruc¬ 
tible is our assurance that the Morning also will not fail. 
Nay already, as we look round, streaks of a dayspring are 
in the east; it is dawning; when the time shall be fulfilled, 
it will be day. The progress of man towards higher and 
nobler developments of whatever is highest and noblest in 
him, lies not only prophesied to Faith, but now written to 
the eye of Observation, so that he who runs may read. 

One great step of progress, for example, we should say, 
in actual circumstances, was this same; the clear ascertain¬ 
ment that we are in progress. About the grand Course of 
Providence, and his final Pui’poses with us, we can know 
nothing, or almost nothing: man begins in darkness, ends 
in darkness; mystery is everywhere aroimd us and in us, 
under our feet, among our hands. Nevertheless so much 
has become evident to every one, that this wondrous Man¬ 
kind is advancing somewhither; that at least all human 
things are, have been and forever will be, in Movement and 
Change; — as, indeed, for beings that exist in Time, by 
virtue of Time, and are nade of Time, might have been 
long since understood. In s«jme provinces, it is true, as in 
Experimental Science, this discovery is an old one; but in 
most others it belongs wholly to these latter days. How 
often, in former ages, by eternal Creeds, eternal Forms of 
Government and the like, has it been attempted, fiercely 
enough, and with destructive violence, to chain the Future 
under the Past; and say to the Providence, whose ways 
with man are mysterious, and through the great deep: 
Hitherto shalt thou come, but no farther! A wholly insane 
attempt; and for man himself, could it prosper, the fright- 

VOIi. Vin. (Misc. vol. 3.) BB 
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fiilest of all enchantmeiits, a very Life-in-Death. Man's 
task kere below, tbe destiny of every individual man. is 
to be in turns Apprentice and Workman; or say rather, 
Scholar, Teacher, Discoverer: by nature he has a strength 
for learning, for imitating; but also a strength for acting, 
for knowing on his own account. Are we not in a world 
seen to be Infinite; the relations lying closest together 
modified by those latest discovered and lying farthest 
asunder? Could you ever spell-bind man into a Scholar 
merely, so that he had nothing to discover, to correct; 
could you ever establish a Theory of the Universe that 
were entire, unimprovable, and which needed only to be 
got by heart; man then were spiritually defunct, the Spe¬ 
cies we now name Man had ceased to exist. But the gods, 
kinder to us than we are to om*selves, have forbidden such 
suicidal acts. As Phlogiston is displaced by Oxygen, and 
the Epicycles of Ptolemy by the Ellipses of Kepler; so does 
Paganism give place to Catholicism, Tyranny to Monarchy, 
and Feudalism to Eepresentative Government,—^where also 
the process does not stop. Perfection of Practice, like com¬ 
pleteness of Opinion, is always approaching, never arrived; 
Truth, in the words of Schiller, immer wird^ nie ist; never is, 
always is orheing. 

Sad, tinily, were our condition did we know but this, 
that Change is universal and inevitable. Launched into a 
dark shoreless sea of Pyrrhonism, what would remain for 
us but to sail aimless, hopeless; or make madly merry, 
while the devouring Death had not yet ingulfed us? As 
indeed, we have seen many, and still see many do. Never¬ 
theless so stands it not. The venerator of the Past (and 
to what pure heart is the Past, in that ^ moonlight of me- 
moiy,’ other than sad and holy ?) sorrows not over its de¬ 
parture, as one utterly bereaved. The true Past departs 
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not, nothing that was worthy in the Past departs; no Truth 
or Goodness realised by man ever dies, or can die; but 
is all still here, and, recognised or not, lives and worts 
through endless changes. If all things, to speak in the 
German dialect, are discerned by us, and exist for us, in an 
element of Time, and therefore of Mortality and Mutability; 
yet Time itself reposes on Eternity: the truly Great and 
Transcendental has its basis and substance in Eternity; 
stands revealed to us as Eternity in a vesture of Time, 
Thus in all Poetry, Worship, Art, Society, as one form 
passes into another, nothing is lost: it is but the superficial, 
as it were the body only, that grows obsolete and dies; 
under the mortal body lies a soul which is immortal; which 
anew incarnates itself in fairer revelation; and the Present 
is the Kving sum-total of the whole Past. 

In Change, therefore, there is nothing terrible, nothing 
supernatural: on the contrary, it lies in the very essence 
of our lot and life in this world. Today is not yesterday: 
we ourselves change; how can our Works and Thoughts, 
if they are always to be the fittest, continue always the 
same? Change, indeed, is painful; yet ever needful; and 
if Memory have its force and worth, so also has Hope. 
Nay, if we look well to it, what is all Derangement, and 
necessity of great Change, in itself such an evil, but the 
product simply of increased resources which the old methods 
can no longer administer; of new wealth which the old 
coffers will no longer contain? What is it, for example, 
that in our own day bm’sts asunder the bonds of ancient 
Political Systems, and perplexes all Europe with the fear 
of Change, but even this: the increase of social resources, 
which the old social methods will no longer sufficiently ad¬ 
minister? The new omnipotence of the Steam-engine is 
hewing asunder (juite other mountains than the physical. 
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Have not onr economical distresses, those barnyard Con¬ 
flagrations themselves, the fiightfulest madness of om* mad 
epoch, theii* lise also in what is a real increase : increase of 
Men; of human Force; properly, in such a Planet as onrs, 
the most precious of all increases? It is true again, the 
ancient methods of administration will no longer sufSce. 
Must the indomitable millions, fall of old Saxon energy and 
fii'e, lie cooped-up in this Western Nook, choking one an¬ 
other, as in a ^ackhole of Calcutta, while a whole fertile 
untenanted Earth, desolate for want of the ploughshare, 
cries : Come and till me, come and reap me? If the ancient 
Captains can no longer yield guidance, new must be sought 
after: for the difficulty lies not in nature, but in artifice; 
the European Calcutta-Blackhole has no walls but aii ones 
and paper ones.—So too, Scepticism itself, with its innu¬ 
merable mischiefs, what is it but the sour fi-uit of a most 
blessed increase, that of Knowledge; a fi*uit too that will 
not always continue sour? 

In fact, much as we have said and mourned about the 
unproductive prevalence of Metaphysics, it was not without 
some insight into the use that lies in them. Metaphysical 
Speculation, if a necessary evil, is the forerunner of much 
good. The fever of Scepticism must needs burn itself out, 
and bum out thereby the Impurities that caused it; then 
again will there be clearness, health. The principle of life, 
which now struggles painfully, in the outer, tliin and bar¬ 
ren domain of the Conscious or Mechanical, may then with- 
di*aw into its inner sanctuaries, its abysses of mystery and 
mii’acle; withdraw deeper than ever into that domain of 
the Unconscious, by natoe infinite and inexhaustible; and 
creatively work there. From that mystic region, and from 
that alone, all wonders, all Poesies, and Religions, and 
Social Systems have proceeded; the like wonders, and 
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greater and higlier, lie slumbering there; and, brooded on 
by the spirit of the waters, will evolve themselves, and rise 
like exhalations from the Deep. 

Of onr Modern Metaphysics, accordingly, may not this 
aheady be said, that if they have produced no Affirmation, 
they have destroyed much Negation? It is a disease 
expelling a disease: the fire of Doubt, as above hinted, 
consuming away the Doubtful; that so the Certain come 
to light, and again lie visible on the sui*face. English or 
French Metaphysics, in reference to this last stage of the 
speculative process, are not what we allude to here; but 
only the Metaphysics of the Germans. In France or Eng¬ 
land, since the days of Diderot and Hume, though all 
thought has been of a sceptico-metaphysical texture, so far 
as there was any Thought, we have seen no Metaphysics; 
but only more or less ineffectual questionings whether such 
could be. In the Pyrrhonism of Hume and the Materialism 
of Diderot, Logic had, as it were, overshot itself, overset 
itself. Now, though the athlete, to use om' old figure, can¬ 
not, by much lifting, lift up his ow. body, he may shift 
it out of a laming posture, and get to stand in a free one. 
Such a seiwice have German Metaphysics done for man’s 
mind. The second sickness of Speculation has abolished 
both itself and the first. Friedrich Schlegel complains 
much of the fruitiessness, the tumult and transiency of 
German as of all Metaphysics; and with reason. Yet in 
that wide-spreading,. deep-whii*ling vortex of Kantism, so 
soon metamorphosed into Fichteism, Schellingism, and then 
as Hegelism, and Cousinism, perhaps finally evaporated, is 
not this issue visible enough, That Pyrrhonism and Material¬ 
ism, themselves necessary phenomena in Eimopean culture, 
have disappeared; and a Faith in Religion has again be¬ 
come possible and inevitable for the scientific mind; and 
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the word JPm-tHnker no longer means the Denier or Ca¬ 
viller, hut the Believer, or the Ready to believe ? Nay, in 
the higher Literatme of Germany, there ahready lies, for 
him that can read it, the beginning of a new revelation of 
the Godlike; as yet unrecognised by the mass of the world; 
but waiting there for recognition, and sine to find it when 
the fit hour comes. This age also is not wholly without 
its Prophets. 

Again, under another aspect, if Utilitarianism, or Radical¬ 
ism, or the Mechanical Philosophy, or by whatever name 
it is called, has still its long task to do; nevertheless we 
can now see through it and beyond it: in the better heads, 
even among us English, it has become obsolete; as in other 
countries, it has been, in such heads, for some forty or 
even fifty years. What sound mind among the French, for 
example, now fancies that men can be governed by ‘ Con¬ 
stitutions by the never so cunning mechanising of Self- 
interests, and all conceivable adjustments of checking and 
balancing; in a word, by the best possible solution of this 
quite insoluble and impossible problem. Given a world of 
Knaves^ to produce an Honesty from their united action^ Were 
not experiments enough of this kind tried before all Europe, 
and found waiting, when, in that doomsday of France, the 
infinite gulf of human Passion shivered asunder the thin 
rinds of Habit; and bm'st forth all-devouring, as in seas 
of Nether Fhe? Which cunningly-devised ^Constitution,’ 
constitutional, republican, democratic, sansculottic, could bind 
that raging chasm together ? Were they not all burnt up, 
like paper as they were, in its molten eddies; and stiU the 
fire-sea raged fiercer than before ? It is not by Mechan¬ 
ism, but by Religion; not by Self-interest, but by Loyalty, 
that men are governed or governable. 

Remarkable it is, truly, how everywhere the eternal fact 
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begins again to be recognised, that there is a Godlike 
in hnman affaii-s; that God not only made ns and beholds 
ns, but is in ns and around us; that the Age of Miracles, 
as it ever was, now is. Such recognition we discern on 
all hands and in all countries: in each country after its 
own fashion. In France, among the younger nobler minds, 
strangely enough; where, in their loud contention with 
the Actual and Conscious, the Ideal or Unconscious is, for 
the time, without exponent; where Eeligion means not 
the parent of Polity, as of all that is highest, but Polity 
itself; and this and the other earnest man has not been 
wanting, who could audibly whisper to himself: Go to, 
I -will make a religion.’^ In England still more strangely; 
as in all things, worthy England will have its way: by the 
shrieking of hysterical women, casting out of devils, and 
other ^ gifts of the Holy Ghost.’ Well might Jean Paul 
say, in this his twelfth hour of the Night, ^ the living dream;’ 
well might he say, ^ the dead walk.’ Meanwhile let us 
rejoice rather that so much has been seen into, were it 
through never so diffracting media, and never so madly 
distorted; that in all dialects, though but half-ax*ticulately, 
this high Gospel begins to be preached: Man is still Man. 
The genius of Mechanism, as was once before predicted, 
will not always sit lilie a choking incubus on our soul; but 
at length, when by a new magic Word the old spell is 
broken, become our slave, and as familiar-spirit do all om* 
bidding. ‘We are near awakening when we dream that 
we dream.’ 

He that has an eye and a heart can even now say: 
Why should I falter? Light has come into the world; to 
such as love Light, so as Light must be loved, with a bound¬ 
less all-doing, all-enduring love. For the rest, let that vain 
struggle to read the mystery of the Infinite cease to harass 
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iis. It is a mystery wliich, through all ages, we shall only 
read here a line of, there another line of. Do we not al¬ 
ready know that the name of the Infinite is Good, is God ? 
Here on Earth we are as Soldiers, fighting in a foreign 
land; that understand not the plan of the campaign, and 
ha-ve no need to understand it; seeing well what is at our 
hand to be done. Let us do it like Soldiers; with submis¬ 
sion, with coinage, with a heroic joy. ‘Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.’ Behind us, 
behind each one of us, lie Six Thousand Years of human 
effort, human conquest: before us is the boundless Time, 
with its as yet uncreated and unconquered Continents and 
Eldorados, which we, even we, have to conquer, to create; 
and from the bosom of Eternity there shine for us celestial 
guiding stars. 

‘ My iulieritaiice how wide and fair! 

Time is my fair seed-field, of Time I’m heir.* 
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[1832.] 

Reader I tlioii here beholdest the Eidolon of Johann Wolf¬ 
gang von Goethe. So looks and lives, now in his eighty- 
third year, afar in the bright little friendly circle of Weimar, 
‘the clearest, most universal man of his time.’ Strange 
enough is the cunning that resides in the ten fingers, es¬ 
pecially what they bring to pass by pencil and pen I Him 
who never saw England, England now sees: from Fraser’s 
‘ Gallery’ he looks forth here, wondering, doubtless, how 
he came into such a ‘ Lichtstrasse^ lightstreet,’ or galaxy; 
yet with kind recognition of all neighbours, even as the 
moon looks kindly on lesser lights, and, were they but fish- 
oil cressets, or terrestrial Yaiixhall stars (of clipped tin), 
forbids not their shining.—^Nay, the very sonl of the man 
thou canst likewise behold. Do but look well in those 
forty volumes of ‘ musical wisdom,’ which, under the title 
of Goethes Werhe, Cotta of Tubingen, or Black and Young 
of Covent Garden,—once offer them a trifl.e of drink-money, 
—^will cheerfully hand thee: greater sight, or more profit- 

^ Fraser’s Magazine, No. 26.—By Sfcieler of Munioii: the copy in Fras&'^s 
Magazine proved a total failure and involuntary caricature,—resembling, as was 
saul at the time, a wretched old-clothesman carrying behind his back a hat which 
he seemed to have stolen. 
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able, thou wilt not meet with in this generation. The 
German language, it is presumable, thou knowest; if not, 
shouldst thou imdertake the study thereof for that sole end, 
it were well worth thy while. 

Croq[uis, a man otherwise of rather satiiical tuim, sui’- 
prises us, on this occasion, with a fit of enthusiasm. He 
declares often, that here is the finest of all living heads; 
speaks much of blended passion and repose; serene depths 
of eyes; the brow, the temples, royally arched, a very 
palace of thought;—and so forth. 

The Writer of these Notices is not without decision 
of character, and can believe what he knows. He answers 
Brother Croquis, that it is no wonder the head should be 
royal and a palace; for a most royal work was appoiated 
to be done therein. Eeader! within that head the whole 
world lies mmored, in such clear ethereal harmony as it 
has done m none since Shakspeare left us; even this rag- 
fah of a world, wherein thou painfully strugglest, and (as 
is like) stumblest,—all lies transfigured here, and revealed 
authentically to be still holy, still divine. What alchemy 
was that: to find a mad universe full of scepticism, discord, 
desperation; and transmute it into a wise universe of belief, 
and melody, and reverence 1 Was not there an opus magnum^ 
if one ever was ? This, then, is he who, heroically doing 
and enduring, has accomplished it. 

In this distracted Time of ours, wherein men have lost 
their old loadstars, and wandered after night-fires and fool¬ 
ish will- 0 -wisps; and all things, in that ‘ shaking of the 
nations,’ have been tumbled into chaos, the high made low, 
and the low high; and ever and anon some duke of this, 
and king of that, is gm'gled aloft, to float there for mo¬ 
ments ; and fancies himself the governor and head-director 
of it all, and is but the topmost froth-bell, to bui’st again 
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and mingle with the wild fermenting mass; in this so de¬ 
spicable Time, we say, there were nevertheless (be the 
bounteous Heavens ever thanked for it I) tioo great men sent 
among us. The one, in the island of St. Helena now sleeps 
^ dark and lone, amid the Ocean’s everlasting lullaby;’ the 
'Other still rejoices in the blessed sunlight, on the banks of 
the lime. 

Great w-s the part allotted each, great the talent given 
him for the same; yet, mark the contrast I Bonaparte 
walked through the war-convulscd world like an all-devour¬ 
ing earthquake, heaving, thundering, hurling kingdom over 
kingdom; Goethe was as the mild-shining, inaudible Light, 
which, notwithstanding, can again make that Chaos into 
a Creation, Thus too, we see Napoleon, with his Auster- 
litzes, Waterloos and Borodinos, is quite gone; all departed, 
sunk to silence like a tavern-brawl. While this other!— 
he still shines with his dii-ect radiance; his inspired words 
are to abide in living hearts, as the life and inspiration of 
thinkers, born and still unborn. Some fifty years hence, 
his thinking will be found translated, and gi’ound down, 
even to the capacity of the diurnal press; acts of parlia¬ 
ment will be passed in virtue of him;—this man, if we will 
consider of it, is appointed to be ruler of the world. 

Eeader I to thee thyself, even now, he has one counsel 
to give, the secret of his whole poetic alchemy: Gedenke 
zu LEBEN. Yes, ^ think of living’! Thy life, wert thou the 
‘ pitifulest of all the sons of earth,’ is no idle dream, but a 
solemn reality. It Is thy own; it is all thou hast to front 
eternity with. Work, then, even as he has done, and does, 
—' Like a star, unhasting, yet unresting.’ —Sic valeas. 
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[1832.] 

In the Obituary of these days stands one article of quite 
peculiar import; the time, the place and particulars of 
which will have to be often repeated and re-written, and 
continue in remembrance many centuries: this, namely, 
that Johann Wolfgang von Goethe died at Weimar, on the 
22d March 1832, It was about eleven in the morning; ^he 
‘ expired,’ says the record, ^ without any apparent suffering, 
‘ having, a few minutes previously, called for paper for the 
‘ purpose of writing, and expressed his delight at the ar- 
‘ rival of spring.’ A beautiful death; like that of a soldier 
found faithful at his post, and in the cold hand his arms 
still grasped! The Poet’s last words are a greeting of the 
new-awakened Earth; his last movement is to work at his 
appointed task. Beautiful; what we might call a Gassio 
sacred-death; if it were not rather an Elijah-translation,— 
in a chariot, not of fire and terror, but of hope and soft 
vernal sunbeams I It was at Frankfort-on-Mayn, on the 
28th of August 1749, that this man entered the world: and 
now, gently welcoming the bnthday of his eighty-second 
spring, he closes his eyes, and takes farewell. 

So, then, our Greatest has departed. That melody of 

1 New Monthly Magazine, No. 138. 
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life, with its cunning tones, which took captive ear and 
heart, has gone silent; the heavenly force that dwelt here 
victorious over so much, is here no longer; thus far, not 
farther, by speech and by act, shall the wise man utter 
himself forth. The End! "V^Tiat solemn meaning lies in 
that sound, as it peals moumfolly through the soul, when a 
living fi-iend has passed away I All now is closed, irrevo¬ 
cable ; the changeful life-picture, growing daily into new 
coherence, under new touches and hues, has suddenly be¬ 
come completed and unchangeable; there as it lay, it is 
dipped, from this moment, in the sether of the heavens, and 
shines transfigured, to cndm’e even so—^forever. Time and 
Time’s Emphe; stem, wide-devomlng, yet not without 
their gi-andeur I The week-day man, who was one of us, 
has put on tlie gaiment of Eternity, and become radiant 
and triumphant; the Present is all at once the Past; Hope 
is suddenly cut away, and only the backward vistas of Me¬ 
mory remain, shone on by a light that proceeds not fr-om 
this earthly sun. 

The death of Goethe, even for the many hearts that per¬ 
sonally loved him, is not a thing to be lamented over; is to 
be viewed, in his own spirit, as a thing full of greatness 
and sacredness. For all men it is appointed once to die. 
To this man the full measm^e of a man’s life had been 
granted, and a coui’se and task such as to only a few in the 
whole generations of the world: what else could we hope 
or require but that now he should be called hence, and have 
leave to depart, havmg finished the work that was given 
him to do ? If his course, as we may say of him more 
justly than of any other, was like the Sim’s, so also was his 
going down. For indeed, as the material Sun is the eye 
and revealer of all things, so is Poetry, so is the World-Poet 
in a spiritual sense. Goethe’s life too, if we examine it, is 
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well represented in tliat emblem of a solar Day. Beauti¬ 
fully rose our summer sun, gorgeous in the red feiwid east, 
scattering tlie spectres and sickly damps (of both of wbich 
there were enough to scatter); strong, benignant in his 
noonday clearness, walking triumphant tln*ough the upper 
realms; and now, mark also how he sets I ^So stirbt ein 
Held; anhetungswlli So dies a hero; sight to be worshipped!’ 

And yet, when the inanimate material sun has sunk and 
disappeared, it ^^nll happen that we stand to gaze into the 
still-glowing west; and there rise great pale motionless 
clouds, like coulisses or ciutains, to close the flame-theatre 
within; and then, in that death-pause of the Day, an un¬ 
speakable feeling will come over us: it is as if the poor 
sounds of Time, those hammerings of tmed Labour on his 
anvils, those voices of simple men, had become avrful and 
supernatural; as if in listening, we could hear them ‘ mingle 
with the everpealing tone of old Eternity/ In such mo¬ 
ments the secrets of Life lie opener to us; mysterious 
things flit over the soul; Life itself seems holier, wonderful 
and fearful. How much more when our sunset was of a 
living sun; and its bright countenance and shining return 
to us, not on the morrow, but ‘ no more again, at all, for¬ 
ever’ ! In such a scene, silence, as over the mysterious 
great, is for him that has some feeling thereof the fittest 
mood. Nevertheless by silence the distant is not brought 
into communion; the feeling of each is without response 
from the bosom of his brother. There are now, what some 
years ago there were not, English heai-ts that know some¬ 
thing of what those three words, ^ Death of Goethe,’ mean; 
to such men, among their many thoughts on the event, 
which are not to be translated into speech, may these few, 
through that imperfect medium, prove acceptable. 

^ Death,’ says the Philosopher, ' is a commingling of 
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^ Eternity with Time; in the death of a good man, Eternity 
‘ is seen looking through Time.’ With such a sublimity here 
offered to eye and heart, it is not unnatural to look with 
new earnestness before and behind, and ask, What space 
in those years and aeons of computed Time, this man with 
his activity may influence; what relation to the world of 
change and mortality, which the earthly name Life, he 
who is even now called to the Immortals has borne and 
may bear. 

Goethe, it is commonly said, made a New Era in Litera¬ 
ture; a Poetic Era began with him, the end or ulterior 
tendencies of wlaich are yet nowise generally visible. This 
common saying is a true one; and true with a far deeper 
meaning than, to the most, it conveys. Were the Poet 
but a sweet sound and singer, solacing the ear of the idle 
with pleasant songs; and the new Poet one who could 
sing his idle pleasant song to a new air,—^we should account 
him a small matter, and his performance small. But this 
man, it is not unknown to many, was a Poet in such a 
sense as the late generations have witnessed no other; as 
it is, in this generation, a kind of distinction to believe in 
the existence of, in the possibility of. The true Poet is 
ever, as of old, the Seer; whose eye has been gifted to 
discern the godlike Mystery of God’s Universe, and de¬ 
cipher some new lines of its celestial waiting; we can still 
call him a Votes and Seer; for he sees into this greatest of 
secrets, ‘the open secret;’ hidden things become clear; 
how the Futm’e (both resting on Eternity) is but another 
phasis of the Present: thereby are his words in very truth 
prophetic; what he has spoken shall be done. 

It begins now to be eveiywhere surmised that the real 
Force, which in this world all things must obey, is In¬ 
sight, Spiritual Vision and Determination. The Thought is 
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parent of the Deed, nay is living soul of it, and last and 
continual, as well as fii’st mover of it; is the foundation and 
])eginning and essence, therefore, of man’s whole existence 
here below. In this sense, it has been said, the Word of 
man (the uttered Thought of man) is still a magic formula, 
whereby he rules the world. Do not the winds and waters, 
and all tumultuous powers, inanimate and animate, obey 
him ? A poor, quite mechanical Magician speaks ; and fire¬ 
winged ships cross the Ocean at his biddnig. Or mark, 
above all, that ‘ raging of the nations,’ wholly in conten¬ 
tion, desperation and dark chaotic fury; how the meek 
voice of a Hebrew Mai-tyr and Eedeemer stills it into order, 
and a savage Earth becomes kind and beautiful, and the 
habitation of horrid cruelty a temple of peace. The true 
Sovereign of the world, who moulds the world like soft 
wax, according to his pleasure, is he who lovingly sees into 
the world; the ‘ inspmed Thinker,’ whom in these days we 
name Poet. The time Sovereign is the Wise Man. 

However, as the Moon, which can heave-up the Atlantic, 
sends not in her obedient billows at once, but gradually; 
and the Tide, which swells today on our shores, and washes 
every creek, rose in the bosom of the great Ocean (astro¬ 
nomers assm’6 us) eight-and-forty hours ago; and indeed, 
all world-movements, by nature deep, are by natm*e calm, 
and flow and swell onwards with a ceiijain majestic slow¬ 
ness: so too with the Impulse of a Great Man, and the 
effect he has to manifest on other men. To such a one 
we may grant some generation or two, before the celestial 
Impulse he impressed on the world will universally pro¬ 
claim itself, and become (like the working of the Moon) 
if still not intelligible, yet palpable, to all men ; some gene¬ 
ration or two more, wherein it has to grow, and expand, 
and envelop all things, before it can reach its acme; and 
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thereafter mingling -with other movements and new im¬ 
pulses, at length cease to require a specific observation or 
designation. Longer or shorter such period may be, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the Impulse itself, and of the elements 
it works in; according, above all, as the Impulse was in¬ 
trinsically gi-eat and deep-reaching, or only wide-spread, 
superficial and transient. Thus, if David Hume is at this 
hoiu’ pontiff of the world, and rules most hearts, and guides 
most tongues (the hearts and tongues even of those that 
in vain rebel against him), there are nevertheless symptoms 
that his task di’aws towards completion; and now in the 
distance his successor becomes visible. On the other hand, 
we have seen a Napoleon, like some gunpowder force (with 
which, sort, indeed, he chiefly worked), explode his whole 
virtue suddenly, and thunder himself out and silent, in a 
space of five-and-twenty years. While again, for a man 
of true greatness, working with spiritual implements, two 
centuries is no uncommon period; nay, on this Earth of 
ours, there have been men whose Impulse had not com¬ 
pleted its development tiU after fifteen hundred years, and 
might perhaps be seen still individually subsistent after 
two thousand. 

But, as was once written, ‘though oui* clock stiikes 
‘ when there is a change from hour to hour, no hammer 
‘ in the Horologe of Time peals through the Universe to 
‘proclaim that there is a change from era to era,’ The 
true Beginning is oftenest unnoticed and unnoticeable. 
Thus do men go wrong in their reckoning; and grope 
hither and thither, not knowing where they are, in what 
course their history runs. Within this last centuiy, for 
instance, with its wild doings and destroyings, what 
hope, grounded on miscalculation, ending in disappoint¬ 
ment I How many world-famous victories were gained and 
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lost, dynasties founded and subverted, revolutions accom- 
plisbed, constitutions SAVorn to; and ever the ^new era’ 
Avas come, was coming, yet still it came not, but the time 
continued sick! Alas, all these Avere but spasmodic con- 
Auilsions of the death-sick time: the crisis of cme and re¬ 
generation to the time Avas not there indicated. The real 
neAv era A^as Avhen a Wise Man came into the Avorld, Avith 
clearness of vision and greatness of soul to accomplish this 
old high enterprise, amid these neAv difficulties, yet again: 
A Life of Wisdom. Such a man became, by Heaven’s pre- 
appointment, in very deed the Redeemer of the time. Did 
he not bear the curse of the time ? He Avas filled full with 
its scepticism, bitterness, holloAvness and thousandfold con¬ 
tradictions, till his heart Avas like to break; but he subdued 
all this, rose victorious over this, and manifoldly by word 
and act showed others that come after, how to do the 
like. Honour to him who first ‘through the impassable 
paves a road’! Such, indeed, is the task of every great 
man; nay of every good man in one or the other sphere, 
since goodness is greatness, and the good man, high or 
humble, is ever a martyr and ‘ sph*itual hero that ventures 
forward into the gulf for our deliverance.’ The gulf into 
which this man ventured, which he tamed and rendered 
habitable, was the greatest and most perilous of all, where- 
hi truly all others lie included: The whole distracted Existence 
of man is an age of Unbelief Whoso lives, whoso with ear¬ 
nest mind studies to live Avisely in that mad element, may 
yet know, perhaps too well, what an enterprise was here; 
and for the Chosen Man of our time who could prevail in 
it, have the higher reverence, and a gratitude such as be¬ 
longs to no other. 

How far he prevailed in it, and by what means, Avith 
what endurances and achievements, Avill in due season be 
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estimated. Those Yolumes called Goethes Works will new 
receive no farther addition or alteration; and the record of 
his whole spiiitnal Endeavour lies written there,—^were the 
man or men but ready that could read it rightly! A glo¬ 
rious record; wherein he who would understand liimself and 
his environment, who stniggles for escape out of darlmess 
into light as for the one thing needful, will long tliankfally 
study. For the whole chaotic Time, what it has suffered, 
attained and striven after, stands imaged there; inter¬ 
preted, ennobled into poetic clearness. From the passion¬ 
ate longings and wailings of Werter^ spoken as from the 
heart of all Europe; onwards through the wild unearthly 
melody of Faust^ like the spirit-song of falling worlds; to 
that serenely smiling wisdom of Meisters LeliTjahre^ and the 
German Hafiz^ —^what an interval; and all enfolded in an 
ethereal music, as from unknown spheres, haimoniously 
uniting all! A long interval; and wide as well as long; 
for this was a universal man. Histoiy, Science, Art, human 
Activity under every aspect; the laws of Light in his 
herdelire; the laws of wild Italian Life in his Benvenuto Cel¬ 
lini; —^nothing escaped him; nothing that he did not look 
into, that he did not see into. Consider, too, the genuine¬ 
ness of whatsoever he did; his hearty, idiomatic way; sim¬ 
plicity with loftiness, and nobleness, and aerial grace! Pui*e 
works of Art, completed with an antique Grecian polish, as 
Torquato Tasso^ as Iphigenie ; Proverbs; Xenien; Patriarchal 
Sayings, which, since the Hebrew Scriptures were closed, 
we know not where to match; in whose homely depths lie 
often the materials for volumes. 

To measure and estimate all this, as we said, the time is 
not come; a century hence wiU be the fitter time. He who 
investigates it best wfil find its meaning greatest, and be 
the readiest to acknowledge that it transcends him. . Let 
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the readei' have seen, before he attempts to oversee. A poor 
reader, in the mean while, were he who discerned not here 
the authentic mdiments of that same New Era, whereof we 
have so often had false warning. Wondronsly, the wrecks 
and pulverised rubbish of ancient things, institutions, reli¬ 
gions, forgotten noblenesses, made alive again by the breath 
of Genius, lie here in new coherence and incipient union, 
the spii’it of Art working creative through the mass; that 
chaos, into which the eighteenth centniy with its wild war 
of hypocrites and sceptics had reduced the Past, begins 
here to be once more a world. —This, the highest that can 
be said of written Books, is to be said of these: there is in 
them a New Time, the prophecy and beginning of a New 
Time. The corner-stone of a new social edifice for mankind 
is laid there; firmly, as before, on the natural rock: far- 
extending traces of a gi*ound-plan we can also see; which 
fnture centuries may go on to enlarge, to amend and work 
into reality. These sayings seem strange to some; never¬ 
theless they are not empty exaggerations, but expressions, 
in their way, of a belief, which is not now of yesterday; 
perhaps when Goethe has been read and meditated for an¬ 
other generation, they will not seem so strange. 

Precious is the new light of Knowledge which our 
Teacher conquers for us; yet small to the new light of 
Love which also we derive fi’om him: the most important 
element of any man’s performance is the Life he has accom¬ 
plished. Under the intellectual union of man and man, 
which works by precept, lies a holier umon of affection, 
working by example; the influences of which latter, mystic, 
deep-reaching, all-embracing, can still less be computed. 
For Love is ever the beginning of Ejiowledge, as fire is of 
light; and works also more in the manner oi fire. That 
Goethe was a great Teacher of men means akeady that he 
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•was a good man; that he had himself learned; in the school 
of experience had striven and proved victorious. To how 
many hearers, languishing, nigh dead, in the airless dun¬ 
geon of Unbelief (a true vacuum and nonentity), has the 
assurance that there was such a man, that such a man 
was still possible, come like tidings of great joy! He who 
would learn to reconcile reverence with clearness; to deny 
and defy what is False, yet believe and worship what is 
True; amid raging factions, bent on what is cither alto¬ 
gether empty or has substance in it only for a day, which 
stoimMly convulse and tear hither and thither a distracted 
expiring system of society, to adjust himself aright; and, 
working for the world and in the world, keep himself \m- 
spotted &om the world,—^let him look here. This man, we 
may say, became morally gi*eat, by being in his own age, 
what in some other ages many might have been, a genuine 
man. His grand excellency was this, that he was genuine. 
As his primaiy faculty, the foundation of all others, was In¬ 
tellect, depth and force of Vision; so his primary vii’tue was 
Justice, was the courage to be just. A giant’s strength we 
admired in him; yet, strength ennobled into softest mild¬ 
ness ; even like that ‘ silent rock-bound strength of a world,’ 
on whose bosom, which rests on the adamant, grow flowers. 
The greatest of hearts was also the bravest; fearless, un¬ 
wearied, peacefully invincible. A completed man: the trem¬ 
bling sensibility, the wild enthusiasm of a Mignon can as¬ 
sort with the scornful world-mockery of a Mephistopheles ; 
and each side of many-sided life receives its due from him . 

Goethe reckoned Schiller happy that he died young, in 
the full vigour of his days; that we could ^ figure him as a 
youth forever.’ To himself a different, higher destiny was 
appointed. Through all the changes of man’s life, onwards 
to its extreme verge he was to go; and through them all 
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nobly. In youth, flatterings of fortune, uninterrupted out¬ 
ward prosperity cannot corrupt him; a wise observer has to 
remark: ‘None but a Goethe, at the Sun of earthly happi¬ 
ness, can keep his phoenix-wings unsinged.’—Through man¬ 
hood, in the most complex relation, as poet, courtier, poli¬ 
tician, man of business, man of speculation; in the middle 
of revolutions and counter-revolutions, outward and spiii- 
tual; with the world loudly for him, with the world loudly 
or silently against him; in all seasons and situations, he 
holds equally on his way. Old age itself, which is called 
dark and feeble, he was to render lovely: who that looked 
upon him there, venerable in himself, and in the world’s 
reverence ever the clearer, the purer, but could have prayed 
that he too were such an old man ? And did not the kind 
Heavens continue kind, and gi’ant to a career so glorious 
the worthiest end ? 

Such was Goethe’s Life; such has his departoe been. 
He sleeps now beside his Schiller and his Carl August of 
Weimar: so had the Prince willed it, that between these 
two should be his own final rest. In life they were united, 
in death they are not divided. The unwearied Workman 
now rests firom his labom'S; the fruit of these is left growing, 
and to grow. His earthly years have been numbered and 
ended: but of his Activity, for it stood rooted in the Eternal, 
there is no end. All that we mean by the higher Literature 
of Germany, which is the higher Literature of Europe, al¬ 
ready gathers round this man, as its creator; of which 
grand object, dawning mysterious on a world that hoped 
not for it, who is there that can measure the significance 
andsfar-reaching influences? The Literature of Europe will 
pass away; Europe ilsel£ the Earth itself will pass away: 
this little life-boat of an Earth, with its noisy crew of a 
Mankind, and all their troubled History, will one day have 
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vanished; faded like a cloud-speck from tke azure of the 
All! What, then, is man I What, then, is man! He ex\- 
dures but for an hour, and is crushed before the moth. Yet 
in the being and in the working of a faithful man is there 
already (as all faith, from the beginning, gives assurance) a 
something that pertains not to this wild death-element of 
Time; that triumphs over Time, and is, and wiU be, when 
Time shall be no more. 

And now we tmm back into the world, withdra^ving fr’oiii 
this new-made grave. The man whom we love lies there: 
but glorious, worthy; and his sphit yet lives in us with an 
authentic life. Could each here vow to do his little task, 
even as the Departed did his gi*eat one; in the manner of 
a true man, not for a Day, but for Eternity I To live, as he 
counselled and commanded, not commodiously in the Re¬ 
putable, the Plausible, the Hal:!^ but resolutely in the Whole, 
the Good, the True: 


‘ Im Ganzen, Wahren resdlut zu When f 
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JEAN PAUL EBIEDEICH EIOHTER AGAIN. 

The best celebrity does not always spread the fastest. Richter’s slow but 
sure reception in England His life, like most literary lives, somewhat 
banen of outward incidents; yet containing a deeper worth than any such 
interest could impait Difficulty and value of real Biography. Insuffi¬ 
ciency of Otto’s Life of Richter (p 3 ) —Richter’s birth, parentage and 
pedigree. His Father, a poor, hard-working Clergyman, loved and vene¬ 
rated by his flock. Not by money, or money’s woith, that Man lives and 
has his being: To a lich spiiit. Life cannot be poor. Young Paul’s Id}’!- 
Kingdom and little Pastoral Woild sketched by himself; O God! I thank 
thee for my Father’ (12)—^Early education. Latin vocables ; dreary read¬ 
ing , child-glimpses into the infinity of Natiu*e and his own Soul In Ins 
tliirteenth year the family removed to a better church-living at Schwarzen- 
bach. He now got access to books, and better teaching Early theolo¬ 
gical speculations, ‘ inclining strongly to the heterodox side.’ Loses his 
Father: Pecuniary troubles. Aversion to History and Geography. A 
school-disputation: Paul triumphant over Orthodoxy and dull Authority: 

‘ Silence, Sirrali 1’ (19.)—^At Leipzig University: Obtains little fui-tliorance 
from established teachers; and cndeavom’s to work-out an intellectual 
basis of his own Poverty, not in tlie shape of Parsimony, but in tlie far 
sterner one of actual Want. His Mother, quite unable to help herself, 
could afford liim no assistance. A high, cheerful Stoicism grew up in him: 
Wise maxims for so young a man. His first productions : No demand for 
them Magazine-writing. He lived,like the young ravens, how he could: 
He had looked Desperation in the face, and found that for him she was 
not desperate. Blessings of early poverty. (23)—Richters gallant self- 
dependence : His free and easy style of di*ess: Horror of his more courtly 
neighbours: Seven-years’ Costume controversy; and final magnanimous 
compliance with tlie wishes of all Christian persons. (33.)—His singular 
liteiaiy establisliment at Hof. Of all literary phenomena, tliat of a lite¬ 
rary man daring to believe tliat he is poor, may be regarded as tlie rarest. 
No ‘Men of Letters’now; only ‘Literary Gentlemen,’ and a degree of 
rickety debility unexampled in the history of Literature, Richter survives 
bis exclusion from the little ‘ West-end‘ of Hof. His sudden and doci 
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sive triumpli, after a valiant struggle of ten years. His poor Mother is 
released from her troubles: the Hof household broken up. His reception 
by the high and titled of his country: His marriage. (38.)—^Removes to 
Weimar: Illustrious companionship: Literary activity. Receives a pension 
from the Prince Primate Dalberg: Settles in Baireuth: Public honour and 
domestic happiness; Unwearied diligence in his vocation. Loss of his 
only son: Sickness, and almost total blindness: Death. (49.)—Richter’s 
intellectual and literary character. Extracts: Miniature sketches of Her¬ 
der, Jacobi, G-oethe, Luther, Klopstock, Schiller; A fair-weather scene; A 
bridegroom and bride, On Daughter-full Houses. Richter’s vastness of 
Imagination: Rapt, deep, Old-Hebrew spirit of his Dreams : His Dream 
of Atheism A true Poet, and among the highest of his time, though he 
wrote no verses. (64.) 


LUTHER’S PSALM. 

The great Reformer’s love of music and poetry, one of the most signifi¬ 
cant features in his character. His poetic feeling not so much expressed 
in fit Words as in fit Actions And yet it is .the same Luther, whether 
acting, speaking or writing. His Psahn, Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott. 
(p- 79.) 


SCHILLER. 

Correspondence between Schiller and Goethe. Natural curiosity re¬ 
specting great men; Value of the scantiest memorials that will help to 
make them intelligible. It can be no true greatness, that a close inspection 
would abate a worthy admiration of. The Letters of Schiller and Goethe: 
Their entire sincerity of style: Turn mostly on compositions, publications, 
philosophies. An instructive record of the mental progress of their respec¬ 
tive writers, (p. 87)—Schiller’s mode of thought and utterance more Eu¬ 
ropean than national: His ready and general acceptance with foreigners. 
High struggle, and prophetic burden of every true Poet. Schiller’s per¬ 
sonal history. His hfe emphatically a literary one: sometliing pnesthke, 
almost monastic in its character. His parentage and youth: Schooling; 
Hardships and oppressions from the Duke of Wurtemberg; Not in Law, 
or Medicine; nor in any marketable occupation, can his soul find content 
and a home. His restless struggling to get free Publication of the Bob¬ 
bers, Escape from the harsh tyranny of the Duke. Henceforth a Lite¬ 
rary Man; and need appear in no other character. (93)—^His mUd, honest 
character everywhere gains him friends. His connexion with Goethe the 
most important event of his literary life: Their mutual esteem, and zealous 
cooperation Schiller’s quiet, unconquered heroism through fifteen years 
of unremitted pain. The foolish Happiness-controversy; The whole argu- 
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ment, like every other, lies in the confusion of lan^age. Tme Welfare, 
and mere sensuous Enjoyment: Mind versus Matter. (110J—Schiller’s 
character as a man. In his life the social affections played no deeply ab¬ 
sorbing part: It was towards the Ideal, not the Actual, that his faith and 
hope were cliiefly directed: His habits were solitary; his chief business 
and pleasure lay in silent meditation. Some account of his ordinary mode 
of life. He mingles little in tlie controversies of liis time; and alludes to 
them only from afar. His high conception of the mission of the true Poet. 
His genius reffective rather than creative; philosophical and oratorical 
rather than essentially poetic. For tlie most part, the Common is to him 
stiU the Common Closely connected witli tliis imperfection, both as cause 
and consequence, is his singular want of Humour. Yet theie is a tone in 
some of his later pieces breatlung of the very highest region of Art (118.) 
—Schiller’s di’amatic success. Illustrations of his mental progress; timbid 
ferocities of the Rollers, contrasted with the placidly victorious strengtli of 
his matoer works The like progi’ess visible in his smaller Poems: His 
Alpenlied. Schiller’s Philosophic talent. Interest in Kant’s System. His 
Esthetic Letters. Sclnller and Goethe (129) 


THE NIBELUNGEN LIED. 

About the year 1757, a ceitain antiquarian tendency in literature, a 
fonder, more earnest looking back into the Past began to manifest it¬ 
self in all nations. Growtli and fruit of this tendency in Germany. The 
Ntlelungen, a kind of rude German Epos: It belongs specially to us Eng¬ 
lish Teutones, as well as to tlie German. Northern Archasology, a chaos 
of immeasurable shadows: The Heldenluoh, the most important of these 
subsidiary Fictions; and tlirowing some little light on the Nilelungen: 
Outline of the Stoiy. Early adventures of the brave Siegfried, whose his¬ 
tory lies at the heart of the whole Nortliem Traditions: His Invulnera- 
bihly, wonderful Sword Balmung, and Cloak of Darkness: His subsequent 
liistory belongs to the Song of the Nibelungen (p. 147.)—Singular poetic 
excellence of that old Epic Song: Simplicity, and clear decisive ring of 
its language: Deeds of high temper, harsh self-denial, daring and death 
stand embodied in soft, quick-flowing, joyfully-modulated verse: Wonder¬ 
ful skill in tlie construction of tlie story; and tlie healthy subordination of 
the marvellous to tlie actual. Absti'act of the Poem,—How Siegfried 
wooed and won tlie beautiful Chriemliild; and how marvellously lie van¬ 
quished the Amazonian Brunhild for king Gunther: Heyday of peace and 
gladdest sunshine. Jealousy of queen Brunliild: How the two queens 
rated one another, and how Cliriemliild extinguished Brunliild. Brunliild 
in black revenge gets Siegfried mui’dered: Unhappy Chriemhild, her hus¬ 
band’s grave is all that remains to her: Her terrible doomsday vengeance 
(ICfi.)—Antiquarian researches into the origin of the Nileliuvjeu Lied: 

VOL. vni. (Mi‘C. vol. 3 ) DD 
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Historical coincidences. The oldest Tradition, and tlie oldest Poem of 
Modem Europe Who the gifted Singer may have been remains alto- 
gethci dark; The whole sinnt of Chivalry, of Love and heioic Valour, must 
have lived in him and inspired liim: a true old Smger, taught of Nature 
herself! 


GERMAN LITERATURE OF THE FOURTEENTH AND 
FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 

Histoiical literary significance of Reynard the Fox. The Troubadour 
Period in general Literature, to wliich tlie Swabian Eia in Germany ans¬ 
wers General decay of Poetry: Futile attempts to account for such 
decay: The woild seems to have rhymed itself out, and stem business, 
not sportfully, but udth harsh endeavour, was now to be done Italy, for 
a time, a splendid exception in Dante and Petrarch The change not a 
fall from a higher spiiilual state to a lower; but ratlier, a passing from 
youth into manhood (p 215)—Liceiature now became more and more 
Didactic, consisting of wise Apologues, Fables, Satires, Moiahties: This 
Didactic Spint reached its acme at the era of the Reformation. Its gi-a- 
dual rise: The StneJeer, and others Some account of Hugo von Trim- 
berg: A cheerful, clear-sighted, gentle-hearted man, with a quiet, sly 
humour in him: His Renner, a singulai old book, his own simple, honest, 
mildly decided character eveiyudieie visible in it (225.)—Boner, and his 
Edehtein, a collection of Fables done into Geiman rhyme fiom Latin ori¬ 
ginals : Not so much a Translator as a free Imitator; he tells his story in 
Ms own way, and freely appends his own moial. Fable, the caihest and 
simplest pioduct ot Didactic Poetry: The Fom*teentli Oentiuy an age of 
Fable in a wider sense: Narratives and Mysteries A serious warning to 
Critics! Adventmes oiTyll Eulempiegel (238.)—In the religious Clois¬ 
ters also were not u anting men stiiving with purer enthusiasm after the 
Mghest problem of manhood, a life of spiiitual Trutli: Johann Tauler and 
Thomas a Kempis. On all hands an aspect of full progress: Robber 
Barons and Merchant Princes The spint of Inquiry, of Invention, con¬ 
spicuously busy: Gunpowder, Planting, Paper In Literatme the Didac¬ 
tic, especially tlie .®sopic spiiit became abundantly manifest (253.)— Rey¬ 
nard the Fox, the best of all Apologues, for some centuries a universal 
household possession, and secular Bible Antiquarian researches into its 
origm and history: Not the woik of any single author, but a growth and 
contribution of many generations and countries. A rude, wild Parody of 
Human Life, fuU of meaning and liigh moral purpose. Its dramatic con¬ 
sistency. Occasional coarseness, and other imperfections Plnlological 
interest of the old Low-German original: The language of our old Saxon 
Fatlierland still curiously him our own. Tlie Age of Apologue, like that 
of Chivaliy and Love-siiigmg, now gone. Where are now our People’s- 
Books*^ (2G5.) 
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TAYLOR’S HISTORIC SURVEY OF GERMAN POETRY. 

Upwards of half a century since German Literature began to make its 
way in England. Hannah More’s trumpet-blast against these modem 
* Huns and Vandals.’ Our knowledge now becoming better, if only be¬ 
cause more general. Claims of Mr. Taylor’s Book to a respectful exami¬ 
nation: Its value and shortcomings, (p. 2B3.)—What would be implied by 
a Complete History of German Poetry: The History of a nation’s Poetry 
the essence of its History, pohtical, economic, scientific, religious. Such a 
History of the Germans would not be wanting in peculiar human interest: 
Their poetical Infancy and Boyhood; Entliusiastio Youth; Free Man¬ 
hood ; Spiritual Vastation, and New Birth. (292.)—Mr. Taylor’s Histone 
Survey a mere aggregate of fragmentary Notices, held together by tlie 
Bookbinder’s packtliread: Its incredible misstatements of facts, and general 
incorrectness and insufficiency. He goes tln-ough Germany, scenting out 
Infidehty with the nose of an ancient Heresy-hunter; though for opposite 
purposes. Mr. Taylor’s whole Philosopiiy sensual; he recognises nothing 
that cannot be weighed and measured, eaten and digested: Every fibre of 
him Pliilistine. (298.)—The best Essay in the book, that on Klopstock: 
Beautiful allegory of The Two Muses Foohsh admiration for Kotzebue 
and his like. His scepticism at least honest and worthy of respect. Liter¬ 
ature fast beconodng all in all to us, our Church, our Senate, our whole 
Social Constitution. Its tendency to a general European Commonweal; 
whereby the wisest in all nations may communicate and cooperate v316.) 


CHARACTERISTICS. 

The healthy know not of their health, only the sick. Unify, agree¬ 
ment, always silent or soft-voiced; only discord noisily proclaims itself, 
(p. 329.)—^Happy Unconsciousness of childhood: The begi nn i n g of Inquiry 
is Disease. Life itself a disease, a working incited by suffering. Con¬ 
scious and Unconscious domains of human activity: Meditation. Gemus 
ever a secret to itself The healthy understanding, not Logical or argu¬ 
mentative, but Intuitive: Unconscious Spontaneity the characteristic ot 
all right performance. Viitue, when it can be philosophised of, or has 
become aware of itself, is sickly and beginning to decline: The barrenest 
of all mortals, the Sentimentahst. (830.)—-In Society man first feels what 
he is, first becomes what he can be. To figure Society as endowed with 
life, the statement of a fact rather than a metaphor. What the actual 
condition of Society‘s a difficulty for the wisest. In all vital things, an 
Artificial and a Natiual The vigorous ages of a Roman Commonwealth, 
and oiall Commonwealths, Man’s highest and sole blessedness to toil, 
and know what to toil at Healthy Literature, and unliealthy: So soon 
as Prophecy and insphcd Poetry cease, Argiiinentation and jangling begin. 
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(339.)—Silence and Mystery: H}Tnns to the Night: What mortals call 
Death, properly the beginning of Life In the rudest mind some intima¬ 
tion of the gi-eatness there is in Mystery. (346)—Society in our days 
boastfully and painfully conscious of itself: So-called March of Intellect. 
Our whole relations to the Universe become an Inquiry, a Doubt. Self- 
consciousness not the disease, but the symptom and attempt towards cure. 
The outward or Physical diseases of our Society; a whole nosology of 
them. Our Spiritual condition no less sicldy tlian our Physical. Instead 
of heroic martyr Conduct, we have ‘Discourses on the Eridences;’ en- 
deavoui'ing to make it probable such a thmg as Beligion exists. Litera- 
toe but a branch of Rehgion, always pai-ticipating in its character: The 
modem sin of Yiew-hunting and scene-paintmg. Literature fast becom¬ 
ing one boundless self-devouring Pteview, like a sick tiling ‘ hstening to 
itself’ (348.)—Philosophy, except as Poetry and Rehgion, should have 
no being. The disease of Metaphysics. Doubt, tlie inexliaustible material 
whereon Action works; which only earnest Action can fashion into 
Certamty. How, by merely testing and rejecting what is not, shall we 
ever attain possession of what zs ^ The profitable Speculation,—^Wliat 
is to be done; and How to do it ? Only in free Effort can any blessedness 
be imagined for us Eras of Faith; and our own era (»f Faitlilessness: 
The Godlike vanished from the world To the better order of minds 
any mad joy of Denial has long since ceased. The Old has passed away, 
and Time still in pangs of travail with tlie New. (355.)—Friedrich Schle- 
gels Lectures, and Mr. Hope’s Esscnj, sjinbols of the tT \"0 Extremes of 
our whole modem system of Thought, its effete SpiiiLuahsm, and dead 
decomposition of Materialistic jaigoii Human Progi-ess. Universal law 
of Change and Growth This age also not whoUy ivuthout its Prophets. 
Utilitarian problems and failiucs Given a world of Knaves, to produce 
an Honesty from their united action. Strange light-gleams: Age of 
hliracles; as it ever was, is, and will be He that has an eye and a 
heart can even now say—Why should I falter ? Behind and before each 
one of us lies a whole Godlike Eternity, of inheritance and of possibility. 
(364.) 


GOETHE’S PORTRAIT. 

Goetlie, a man well worth looking at. His kingly Head a very palace 
of Thought. A most royal work appointed to be done there. This Rag- 
Fair of a world all transfigured, and authentically revealed to be still 
holy, still divine, (p. 379)—Two great men sent among us: Bonaparte, 
like an all-devoming earthquake, hurling kingdom over kingdom; Goethe, 
the mild-shining, inaudible Light, malang Chaos once more into a Crea¬ 
tion. The poorest Life no idle di’eam, but a solemn, earnest reahty. (381.) 
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DEATH OF GOETHE. 

Goetlie died at Weimar, 22d March 1832: His last words, a greeting 
of the new-awakened Earth; his last movement, to work at his appointed 
task. A death full of greatness and sacredness: If his course was hke the 
Sun’s, so also was his going down. In the death of a good man, Eternity 
seen looking through Time. (p. 385.)—New Era began with Goethe, the 
ulterior tendencies of which are yet unmanifested. The real Force, which 
in tliis world all things must obey, is Insight, Spiritual Vision and Deter¬ 
mination. Honour to him who first ‘through the impassable paves a 
road.’ Goethe’s Works. To how many hearers, languishing, nigh dead, 
in tlie airless dungeons of Unbelief, has the assurance of such a man come 
hke tidings of deliverance! The unwearied Workman now'rests from liis 
labours; while the fniit of them is growing, and to grow. (888.) 


END OF VOL. HI. OF MISCELLANIES. 
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